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PREFACE 



This study is an outgrowth of a pilot study originally 
initiated at Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles Region 
by the Day Care Committee and Lloyd Street, then Research 
Director. In the pilot study directors and teachers, and 
parents whose children were, in their care, were interviewed 
for the purpose of comparing child-rearing practices within 
the day care center with those found in the home. Both the 
pilot study and the current research have been supported by 
the Research and Demonstration Division of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A study such as this is dependent on many people. 

First, our appreciation goes to the teachers and children 
who permitted us to ob5!erve their experiences together, and 
to the directors who granted us permission to visit in their 
centers. We were impressed with the willingness of staff on 
every level to extend us the courtesy of observing, despite 
occasional inconvenience and discomfort. Without the cooper- 
ation of everyone in the individual centers this project 
could not have been carried out. 

It is impossible to mention everyone who helped. Joan 
Harris, worked as Associate Director during the first year, 
participated in all phases of the project’s early launching, 
and deserves much of the credit for translating ideas into 
methods and procedures. Sybil Kritchevsky, Cynthia Milich, 
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and Dorothy McDonald were observers throughout the project. 
Their ability to observe objectively and at the same time to 
keep alert to gaps in the conceptual scheme, their imagina- 
tive suggestions and sturdy good humor strengthened the pro- 
ject immeasureably. Dorothy Baranski kept track of the data 
in its perilous transfer from coding sheets to IBM cards. 

Her accuracy in handling monotonous detail in combination 
with her grasp of the mathematics of data processing and an- 
alysis was most helpful. 

Ede Haselhoef, project coordinator, more than any other 
person is responsible for seeing this project to completion. 
Her energy, good nature, and willingness to tackle any job 
are unbelievable. She participated as an observer, carried 
the brunt of the data processing, supervised the endless 
chores involved in preparing the manuscript and in reproduc- 
ing it. 

Western Data Processing Center at UCLA provided the 
computer facilities for the data processing. Gale Montgomery 
was particularly helpful as a consultant and programmer. 

The staff at Pacific Oaks offered stimulation, criti- 
cism, and suggestions throughout the project. Evangeline 
Burgess should be mentioned particularly for her contribu- 
tion to the initiation of the project, and Myrtle Stubkjaer 
for assistance in locating sources. James Hall gave consul- 
tation on problems of design. 

We wish to thank our children, Leslie, Sara, and Nancy, 
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Christopher, Michael, Andrew, Donald, and Suzanne. Their 
presence sometimes made the writing more difficult, but with- 
out them we probably would not have written it at all. 
Finally, our appreciation goes to our husbands, who are will- 
ing to live with the consequences of having wives who persist 
in extending the definition of home beyond their own front 
doors. 



Pasadena, California 



Elizabeth Prescott 
Elizabeth Jones 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 
Introduction 

The goals of Research Project #219, as described in the 
original proposal, are to examine and describe differences in 
program in day care centers by assessing patterns of teaching 
behavior, to relate differences to social and physical vari- 
ables within the day care setting, and finally to evaluate 
the probable effectiveness of group day care in meeting the 
developmental needs of preschool children. 

This project is concerned with the basic question. Is 
day care good care? Vifhile our ultimate purpose is evalua- 
tive, we have found it necessary to begin with a description 
of actual program in day care centers, and to explore the re- 
lationship between patterns of teaching behavior and social 
and physical variables within the day care setting. These 
data have provided a basis for the development of criteria 
for assessing the quality of day care program, and for judg- 
ments as to the types of intervention likely to be most ef- 
fective in altering the child-rearing environment provided by 
the day care center. 

Background of the Problem 

The day care center, a facility where preschool chil- 
dren are cared for in a group, offers one solution to the 
problem faced by families in which the mother is not 
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available for full-time care. It represents the most radical 
departure from traditional patterns of care, and it is also 
the most enduring organization which is regulated by society 
tO' provide substitute care for preschool children. Since 
their inception in 1854, these centers have spread throughout 
the country and have become accepted as a recognized facility 
in many urban communities. 

Although the first day care centers were established by 
philanthropic organizations to provide care for children of 
indigent mothers ^ children from all socioeconomic levels may 
now be found in group day care. Two recent social changes 
are, in fact, altering our traditional conception in the 
United States that the optimum environment for preschool 
children is the home and neighborhood, where supervision is 
provided by the mother as part of her role as homemaker. One 
of these changes is the phenomenal increase in maternal em- 
ployment which has caused many children to be removed from 
the home during the preschool years. The other is the devel- 
opment of a technologically complex society which can no 
longer provide work for the uneducated, and the consequent 
realization that early intervention apparently is necessary 
if all children are to acquire essential educational skills. 
Both of these trends are producing an alteration of sociali- 
zation patterns which involves shared responsibility for the 
care and guidance of nursery age children. Since these 
changes do not appear to be reversible, it has become impor- 
tant to learn more about the multiple dimensions which create 
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«• cM14-Tearijig..environiaeat-, and to aaj^ess 'tbo -effect ivenca* 
of the child welfare services vrtiich have been designed to 
provide care and education for young children* 

Functions of Day Care in 
American Culture 

Contemporary American community values are ambivalent 
with respect to support of day care. On the one hand, ac- 
ceptance o^ ''oromunity responsibility for the welfare of chil- 
dren is reflected in the long history of centers established 
to care for children from needy families. Provision for day 
care centers is regarded as a matter of public interest be- 
cause it insures the supervision of young children who might 
otherwise be neglected. Health and nutrition, safety, and 
the learning of appropriate social behavior can be fostered 
in the center. Such provision has been justified on the 
grounds that it helps to prevent later delinquency, as well 
as to foster the healthy development of young children, and 
thus offers a wise long-range investment. 

On the other hand, provision of group care for children 
implies that their mothers are working. The good mother, in 
our tradition, is one who stays at home. However, definition 
of the rights of the individual in a democracy has, in the 
course of our history, beer, extended to include the ideal, if 
not the reality, of non-discrimination by sex in the occupa- 
tional sphere. Individual rights, as well as labor-force 
needs for womanpower, thus demand that a woman who can 
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contribute to her family's income, to her personal satisfac- 
tion, and/or to the community good through exercise of her 
particular talents in work should have the opportunity to do 
so. On the other hand, women who prefer to maintain full re- 
sponsibility for child rearing should have the right not to 
work. 

The majority of American women currently exercise this 
right of choice by working before marriage, but withdrawing 
during the childbearing years ^ a considerable number again 
seek jobs when children are in school or have left home. 

Some, however, for reasons either of economic need or person- 
al satisfaction, also work while their children are of pre- 
school age. Day care services available on a voluntary basis 
to families who wish to use them are necessary to make possi- 
ble such choices for women. 

Conviction that mothers should have such freedom of 
choice is as yet a radical position within the range of Amer- 
ican community values. More typically, day care has been re- 
garded as an unfortunate necessity for the sake of children 
whose mothers could not stay at home to care for them. Thus 
tax-supported provisions for day care, of which California's 
Children's Centers provide an example, are typically restrict- 
ed to the children of mothers whose need to work to support 
their families is established by a means test. Fev; two- 
parent families qualify. Such public day care represents a 
modern version of the type of responsibility communities have 
historically taken in behalf of "widows and orphans"; the 
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contemporary context within which the centers function ^s 
provided by high divorce and separation rates in low-income 

urban families. 

During their relatively short history Children's Cen- 
ters have met several different types of community need. They 
were originally established with federal funds in response to 
a national economic emergency, the Depression of the thirties, 
with the purpose of providing WPA jobs for unemployed teachers 
and domestic personnel as well as nutritional services for 
needy children. Most were continued through World War II with 
support provided through a second piece of legislation, the 
Lanham Act, to offer care for children of mothers working in 
war industries. The wartime objective of releasing womanpower 
has been continued to a limited extent by the California leg- 
islature; Children's Centers permit enrollment of children 
whose families do not meet the means test if their mothers are 
employed in positions defined as essential to the state's 
economy (notably, teaching and nursing). Needy families are 
given preference, however, and in addition the full cost of 
care tends to be greater than fees charged by private centers; 
conseQuently many center S-_hsve few or no children of profes- 
sional women enrolled. 

Public child care can be justified to economy -minded 
legislators because it permits mothers to work who would 
otherwise^ require public welfare aid. Federal legislation 
under consideration- in 1967 has even .proposed that day care 

be made mandatory for mothers receiving public welfare as- 

i 

sistance, in order to permit them to enter job training 
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programs or employment. This proposal has elicited vigorous 

opposition from such organizations as the National Committee 

for the Day Care of Children, which strongly defends the 

family’s sole right to make such decisions, as well as the 

importance of determining the individual child’s readiness to 

1 

benefit from group day care. 

Public and non-profit day care is available as a wel- 
fare service to children from those families, usually father- 
less, in which mothers cannot stay home. Public subsidy is 
not available, however, to underwrite child care for mothers 
who choose not to stay home (nor, incidentally, may such 
working mothers list child care costs as an income tax deduc- 
tion). Consequently their demand for child care has been met 
primarily by commercial enterprises, established to serve the. 
customer in the hallowed free-enterprise tradition. Although 
the social work literature continues to assume that day care 
serves problem families who have many additional needs, and 
who must be given care at reduced rates (Anon. , 1962; 



^'*A good ’mandatory* day care program is a contradic- 
tion in terms. No mother should be forced to place her chil- 
dren in day care so that she can go to work. The judgment as 
to whether a young child needs his mother’s constant car.’ and 
attention is one that, in our society, traditionally belongs 
first of all to the mother. Society may intervene only when 
the child is in physical danger. In this instance, however, 
v;e are proposing to intervene in circumstances which relate 
not to danger but to poverty. Such a pattern of intervention 
may be appropriate in totalitarian countries. It is not ap - 
propriate in America .” From' Statement of NatioiTal (Joramittee 
for Day Oare ot Children to the Committee on Finance, United 
S.tate Senate, on H.R. 12080, Social Security Amendments of 
1967, September 22, 1967 (mimeo,). 
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Merriaro, 1965; Wiener, 1956), in reality the bulk of group 
day care now available in this country is offered not under 
charitable auspices for reduced fees, biit by day care centers 
operated as private businesses — small service enterprises de~ 
signed to meet the demands of their particular market (Low, 
1960). A recent study by The Child Welfare League of America 
further indicated that many mothers using day care are em- 

t 

ployed for reasons other than incidence of family problems 
(Rudermah, 1964). 

Nevertheless, day care for needy families remains the 
only type of group care with a clearly recognized, although 
minor, role in the community. Commercial care, while given 
token recognition through licensing requirements, functions 
barely noticed by most of the community to serve mothers who 
work by choice. V/orking mothers at all socioeconomic levels 
are more likely to provide care for their children through 
informal arrangements with other members of the immediate 
family, other relatives, or friends and neighbors than to en- 
roll children in group day care CLajewski, 1959), which many 
regard as a last resort for those lacking other resources. 

The positive values of group care are recognized by a small 
but probably increasing number of families, some of whom are 
influenced by the efforts of commercial centers (especially 
those serving higher-inconie neighborhoods) to advertise the 
educational aspects of their programs. Many centers call 
themselves nursery schools; and some appeal to parental con- 
cern for early education by advertising French, 
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music, and accelerated reading programs as part of their cur- 
riculum. 

In general, in spite of the potentialities for educat- 
ing young children which are inherent in the group setting, 
education as an objective of day care has not received much 
attention. Public schools have been concerned only with chil- 
dren six and over (or five and over, though the statUrS of 
public kindergartens is tenuous in many areas ) \ licensing 
agencies have been concerned primarily with children's 
health, safety and general welfare. Nor have most of the 
users of day care exerted pressure for educational standards. 
There have been exceptions of several types including that 
mentioned above Some day care personnel in all types of 
centers have identified themselves with nursery education, 
which typically emphasizes part-day programs focused on edu- 
cation of children or parents. Most important, the recent 
development of federal- and state-sponsored programs for the 
compensatory education of disadvantaged preschool children 
is likely to add a new dimension to day care on a wide scale. 
Some of these programs offer full-day care as a supplement to 
their primary purpose, education. Long-established day care 
centers, especially those already serving disadvantaged chil- 
dren, may feel challenged to include a comparable educational 

emphasis in their own programs. 

In summary, a variety of conditions have helped to de- 
termine the ways in which day care functions in this country. 
Conditions fostering the establishment of public and 
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non-profit centers have included (1) community concern for 
the welfare of young children from disadvantaged families* 

* ■ I 0 

and (2) historical emergencies (depression and war) in which 

day care programs were utilized to provide for fuller employ- 

% • * 

ment of women. Further expansion of such services has, how- 
ever, been checked by the general belief that mothers of 
young children should care for them at home, except when pre- 
vented by economic necessity from doing so. Because this be- 
lief is discrepant with the actual general rise in maternal 
. 1 • 

employment, a demand for supplementary services has been ere- 
a ted; and this demand, by mothers who can afford to pay for 
care, has been met largely by day care centers established as 

small business ventures. Finally, poverty-program concern 

• . * • • ' 

for the education of the young child is encouraging a reas- 
sessment of the functions of day care. 

Effects of Full Day Care on Young Children 
In the- past, widespread concern has been expressed for 
the effects on children of separation from home and mother. 
This feeling undoubtedly stems’ from the realization that our 
culture has no tested alternatives to the traditional home- 
mother pattern of child- rearing, and consequently little is 
known about the outcomes of unorthodox socialization pat- 
terns. These alternatives seem particularly crucial to in- 
fants and preschool' children, not only because of their ex- 
treme dependence upon adults, ' but also because it is the 
major: part of their waking day that is spent Sway from their 
mothers. . . . • 
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Studies which have been concerned with the effects on 
children of unorthodox socialization experiences usually have 
focused on the importance of separation from the mother. The 
belief has been widely held that children should not be sepa- 
rated from their parents. This position received support 
from the early deprivation studies which described the ad- 
verse effects on children of the complete absence of a 
mother-figure or of sharp breaks in the mother-child rela- 
tionship (Bowlby, 1952). These early findings were applied 
to a broad range of separation experiences, from placement in 
a foster home or a stay at the hospital, to the daily separa- 
tion from a parent because of maternal employment. With the 
realization that the term ’^separation** was being used to 
cover very dissimilar experiences, and that some children ob- 
viously emerged from similar experiences with much less ap- 
parent damage than others, more specific formulations of the 
separation experience have evolved. Data now indicate that 
not only the type of separation, but also a child’s biologi- 
cal inheritance, the quality of previous care, age at separa- 
tion, and the nature of substitute care all must be consid- 
ered in evaluating outcomes (Rose, 1962). 

The nature of substitute care has not received much at- 
tention except for that provided in an institutional setting. 
Early studies showed that an institutional environment is 
often associated with retarded development in children 
(Ainsworth, 1962). Several later studies, however, have 
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indicated that normal children who are placed in group care 
because of the exigencies of war or other reasons not associ- 
ated with individual family breakdown do not appear to be ad- 
versely affected by the experience (Maas, 1963; Rabban, 1957). 

A study by Heinicke (1956) compared the relative ef- 
fects on two-year-olds of full residential care and day nurs- 
ery care. Observations of daily behavior and of individual 
doll play sessions showed important differences in adjust- 
ment, with residential care, but not day care, producing 
severe emotional reactions and disruption of relationship 
with parents. The available evidence supports the generali- 
zation that day care does not produce the deleterious effects 
often associated with residential care; the day care child 
maintains his relationship with his parents despite the long 
day away from home, and is free to participate in the activ- 
ities provided by the nursery. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from previous stud- 

I 

ies are that children may develop adequately under a variety 
of circumstances, and that statements about outcomes of a 
particular environmental alteration apparently need to be 
tied to detailed information about the nature of the inter- 
vening experience. In this research our aim has been the 
identification of variables within the day care setting which 
could serve as a basis for detailed evaluation of program. 

The historical factors which have influenced the development 
of day care in this country have been instrumental in deter- 
mining both the organizational structure of day care and the 
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program which takes place within the center. 

Structural Characteristics of Day Care 

Organization of Day Care Centers 

Day care centers in this country operate under three 
major types of sponsorship: public, non-profit or voluntary, 

and proprietary or commercial. Two- thirds of the nation's 
4,426 centers are proprietary and nearly one-third are non- 
profit (Low, 1962). California, it may be noted, has an 

2 

atypical number of public facilities. Its proportion of 
non-profit centers is correspondingly reduced. 

II, 

Most public centers limit their services to low- income 
families, as do some but not all of the non-profit facili- 
ties. In contrast, availability of the services of proprie- 
tary centers is dependent upon a family's ability to pay; the 
fees charged, however, vary over a wide range. 

l^ile there is considerable variation in size of day 
care centers, the majority serve more than ten but less than 
fifty children (Low, 1962). Two-thirds serve preschool 
children only; the remainder offer extended day care to 
school-age children as well. IVhile about two-thirds offer 
full day care only, a substantial proportion of centers also 
accept part-day enrollments (Low, 1962). 



2 % 

Low gives 7% as the national figure for percentage of 
centers under public auspices, but notes that if California 
were excluded, this figure would fall to 1.3% (Low, 1962, p. 
4). In Los Angeles County nearly one-fourth of all centers 
offering full day care are public (Jones and Prescott, 1964). 
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Lic ensing 

The policies and procedures of licensing agencies are 
important influences on day care program* though they ordi-» 
uafily establish only minimum standards* not criteria for 
optimal care. Licensing requirements are variable among the 

states* but common trends are evident. In 1960 three* 

\ 

fourths of the states required licensing of day care centers* 
and the agency most commonly responsible (in 62 percent of 
the states) was the state’s department of public welfare 
(Low, 1962) • 

The laws of the state of California provide the li- 
censing framework within which the centers sampled in this 
study operate. In California all group programs for pre- 
school children which are under proprietary or non-profit 
auspices are licensed by the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. Its jurisdiction, includes not- only full-day programs 
but also half-day nursery schools, except for those estab- 
lished by the State Board of Education and administered by 
local school districts or those administered by a college 
or university. 

In contrast to many states, California has a long his- 
tory of licensing of child care. Licensing was well- 
established by V/orld V/ar I. Over the years the focus of the 
licensing function has shifted from a primary concern for 
safety factors and matters of physical care* such as rest and 
nutrition, to a much broader concern for the emotional and 
developmental needs of children. This shift in emphasis is 
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due partly to changes in the conception over the years of 
good care for children, but it is undoubtedly also due to the 
influence of social welfare supervision over day care in 
Calif omia. 

In order to facilitate this attitude, the Department 
has developed an approach to enforcement which is flexible 
and persuasive rather than legalistic, and which permits con- 
cern with standards beyond the minimum legally-established 
ones (California [State], 1964). Certain regulations con- 
cerning space, sanitation, and ratios of children to adults 
are specific and absolute. In capsule form these are: 

(1) No child under 2 years of age may be accepted 
in group care. 

(2) Bach school must have 35 square feet of usable 
indoor space and 75 square feet of yard area 
per child, and a kitchen used only for prepara- 
tion of meals. 

(3) There must be one adult for every 10 children 
under age 5. 

(4) A license is granted for only one year at a 
time. Reapplication must be made each year. 

Many other regulations are couched in general terms, such as 

that quoted below for qualifications of staff. 

All persons having direct contact with children 
must be of suitable age and temperament for work 
with children. These persons must have the fol- 
lowing qualifications. 

1. They must be mature resporisible adults. 

2. They must have the qualities of warmth 
and friendliness. 

3. They must have the ability to understand 
and accept individual differences in 
children and in all persons with whom they 
will be working (California [State], 1964, 
section DN-141). 
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The Department has developed two procedures through 
which its concerns are enforced in areas where the code can 
be only nebulous. One is strict control over the issuance of 
licenses to new applicants. Applicants are required, through 
a schedule of meetings and interviews, to provide extensive 
proof of their experience and competence, integrity, and fi- 
nancial solvency. The other is the development of and reli- 
ance on consulting skills rather than rule enforcement in 
supervising centers which already are in operation. 

This approach requires licensing personnel who have the 
skills or can be trained to implement the aims and concerns 
of the Department. The qualifications for licensing person- 
nel include training and experience in the social work field. 
New employees are given on-the-job training and sent to work- 
shops for specialized training in child development during 
the preschool years and its application to the day nursery 
field. 

The placement of licensing under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Social Welfare and the decision of the 
Department to concern itself with all aspects of the day 
nursery environment rather than only those which can be de- 
fined legally probably have resulted in (1) the exclusion 
from the day care field of some persons who might have se- 
cured licenses in other states and (2) a definite pressure in 
established centers toward the development of practices and 
program - vjhich reflect current nursery school philosophy. 
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Professional Influeoces on Dgiy Care 

The ambiguous position of day care in American- society 
is not counteracted by a set of consiste;^t professional in- 
fluences. Any occupation which is well professionalised has 
codes of behavior controlled mainly by the members them- 
selves; standards are set for entering the occupational group 
and for remaining in good standing within it. The judgment 
of his peers is the professional person’s most important 
point of reference. Development of this form of control de- 
pends on the existence of a corps of full-time workers en- 
gaged in similar activities and permanently committed to 
their work. 

There roust also be some degree of autonomy and 
a sense of performing a distinctive and valued ac- 
tivity. A potential profession cannot develop 
when there is no work basis for cultivating a 
sense of common identity (Clark, 1958, p. 152). 

Day care, far from possessing a sense of common identi- 
ty, is fragmented by organizational differences and by the 
widely varying backgrounds of its personnel. The persons 
professionally concerned with day care services, as policy 
makers, licensing staff, administrators and teachers, repre- 
sent several disciplines. Social work has taken the initia- 
tive at the policy and licensing levels. General standards 
for day care have been formulated most clearly by child wel- 
fare workers through their professional organization (Child 
Welfare League, 1960); emphasis has .been placed on day care 
as a family welfare service in which needs of families as 
well as children should determine practices. 



But loclil workers themselves rsrely sdminister or 
teach in day care centers. The persons who do are best de- 
scribed as sub-professional, in terms of criteria of prepara- 
tion, career patterns, remuneration, and professional identi- 
fication. The professional identification of directors and 
teachers is variable and, in many cases, non-existent. The 
individuals directly involved in the day-to-day operation of 
day care centers may regard themselves as educators, small 
business operators, or just people who take care of little 
children. Those professionally active beyond their own cen- 
ter are more likely to be identified only with other public 
child care teachers in Los Angeles, for example, or with 
other private nursery owners, than with a profession as a 
whole (Jones and Prescott, 1964; Jones, 1963). 

Their relation to social work typically is limited to 

•« I 

contacts with their licensing worker, whose influence derives 
not from her status as fellow-professional, but from her po- 
sition as official reprTesent^lJjy«--of--the-^fovernmen^ agency 
which must approve the center’s existence. Jhile center . 
staff will make every effort to create a favorable imprest- 
Sion, they may not, in fact, regard the social worker’s ex- 
pectations as realistic. Witness for example the large gap 
between social work standards for home-center relationships 
(Child Welfare League, 1960) and actual practice in most day 
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care centers.^ Further, social work as a discipline does not 
provide specific suggestions to help the teacher in her most 
pressing concern: what activities to include in the child's 

long day. 

Social workers have borrowed such suggestions from 
child development theory, especially as translated into prac- 
tice in nursery education; and directors and teachers may 
utilize the suggestions of their licensing workers, when 
these are forthcoming. Teachers also have direct access to 
ideas from nursery education, through published sources and 
in-service education classes; from kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation, in which some were originally trained; and from their 
personal experience as mothers, aunts, and baby sitters. 

Although those directors and teachers who regard them- 
selves as professional are most likely to identify with the 
teaching profession, they lack the common background which 
standardized educational preparation would provide. College 
curricula designed to prepare teachers of pre-kindergarten 
children have not been common, nor have most day care teach- 
ers completed such programs. State credential requirements 
for teachers of young children, such as exist in New York, 

^**[In this respect] most of the centers we observed 
were seriously lacking. Since the parents, teachers, and di- 
rectors who participated in this study impressed us as being 
competent and committed to high standards of care, it may be 
that these standards are very difficult to meet in a group 
day care setting.” (Prescott, 1965, p. 40) 
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are exceptional. Bven in a state like California with a long 
history of licensing, educational requirements for day care 
personnel have been limited; licensing legislation has been 
more concerned with standards for health and safety than with 

establishing criteria for competence of staff. 

Data from several California surveys (reported in Jones 
and Prescott, 1964, pp. 24-35) have indicated that the great 
majority of both teachers and directors in day care centers 
and nursery schools in that state have had sane college edu- 
cation. However, only about one-fifth of teachers and one- 
third of directors surveyed in 1957 to 1962 had a bachelor’s 
degree or better. Since that time educational requirements 
have been proposed, though not yet adopted, for personnel in 
facilities licensed by the State Department of Social V/el- 
fare. Revisions have also been made in the requirements for 
the Children’s Center Permit, which roust be held by teaching 
staff in public day care centers administered by the State 
Department of Education. Conflicting pressures applied in 
relation to the adoption of revised educational standards 
have meant that revisions have not consistently resulted in 
raising standards. Nor do current regulations affect teach- 
ers employed prior to a designated date', vdio are exempted on 
the basis of their long service. Nevertheless, opportunities 
for both pre-service and in-service education for nursery 
personnel at junior college, upper-division and graduate lev- 
els have greatly increased in recent years. The majority of 
California teachers and directors surveyed had taken some 
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college courses or workshops related directly to their voca- 

* ' » * 

tion. 

Standards for the preparation of day care and nursery 
school teachers have been recommended by several national 
professional organizations. Most clear-cut are those of the 
Association for Childhood Education International, an organi- 
zation composed primarily of kindergarten-primary teachers, 
which state that nursery school teachers should qualify for 
state teaching credentials and detail specifics of prepara- 
tion. The Child Welfare League of America endorses these 
same standards for teachers in day care centers (Child Wel- 
fare League, 1960, pp. 98-99). Organizations which represent 
members who have themselves completed recognized professional 
preparation have thus been able to agree that professional 
preparation is also essential for teachers of young children. 
Very few day care teachers, however, are active or influen- 
tial in these organizations. 

Nursery education, a much more diverse field, has its 
own professional organization in the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children (formerly the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education), in which day care as well as 

»■ ■ ■ * 

nursery school personnel have been active in leadership 
roles. This organization, which seeks to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the field, has not agreed on an official state- 

f • • ‘ 

ment on standards, though pressure for such a statement has 
been exerted within the organization. Since its membership 
includes persons whose professional roots may be in child 
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development, psychology,, education, home economics and other 
fields, perhaps consensus on this point is not to be expect- 
ed. VIhile this organization successfully fosters a sense of 
identity among child development-oriented workers in several 
fields, it does not offer a clear-cut professional identifi- 
cation to those in need of one. 

Significance of the Study 

The' varying organizational characteristics of day care 
are found in innumerable combinations in individual centers. 
Tt is to be expected, for example, that the large public cen- 
ter with collegei-educated teachers' working under school dis- 
trict supervision, the small proprietary center licensed by 
the welfare department and' providing a home-like setting for 
children from lower- income Negro families, and the middle- 
g^2cd day care center connected with a sectarian elementary 
school and conforming to the school’s’ daily schedule, will 
differ in the program each offers to the children enrolled. 
Goals, financial resour cesi physical settings, and staff 
skills are among the variables which' interact’ to determine 
what children actu^ly experience in a given day care center. 

Certain aspects Of program are predetermined by the de- 
velopmental characteristics and physical ndeds of young chil- 
dren, the necessity of supervising children’s behavior in 
groups, and the length of the day. All centers necessarily 
share a concern for keeping children under control and rea- 
sonably contented during the long day. Practical ideas for 
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techniques of management and activities interesting to young 
children will thus be sought by day care personnel every- 
where, to be sifted and selected in terms of their own goals 
and competencies and- the limitations imposed by the setting 
in which they work. 

The staff of the day care center constructs program for 
children by providing activities (e.g., paint, blocks, stor- 
ies, swings, lunch, nap) at designated times of the day, 
week, or longer period; establishing formats for their use by 
children (e.g., free play, directed group activity); and in- 
fluencing children's selection and use of activities through 
the many individual actions and interactions which constitute 
a teacher's role behavior. It is typical of day care staff 
that they display more skill in constructing program than in 
describing it to outsiders. Development of a vocabulary 
which can facilitate such communication is of major impor- 
tance in enabling day care to function most effectively. 
vJhen chilf- **earing is a matter shared between the home and 
the day care center, communication between the two is essen- 
tial. Home is the base for the child even though he spends a 
large part of his day in a substitute environment; the family 
is central to the young child's integrity as an individual. 
The longer the hours of the program and the younger the 
child, the more imperative it is that the family be included 
in some respects in planning the nature of his experience in 
day care. 
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There is no clear evidence that day care as such is 
harmful to children, but there is every reason to believe 
that the benefit or detriment of the experience for a child 
varies both with. his individual needs and with the type of 
program offered in the center. Sponsoring agencies, licens« 
ing:bodies, and professional organizations have established 
standards for day care programs. However, the existence of 
standards is not, beyond an absolute minimum, clearly predic- 
tive of actual program quality. 

While we have some understanding of the developmental 
needs of young children, the ways in which day care programs 
operate to meet these needs are not well known. Given the 
great diversity in characteristics of day care centers, it is 
.likely that both content and distribution of children's ex- 
periences in them will vary greatly. The characteristics of 
any setting in which events and behavior occur constitute in- 
herent regulatory features which determine, to a comsiderable 
extent, the activities and types of behavior that will prob- 
ably occur within its boundaries. V/hen a setting is. not op- 
timal for certain activities ’ and behaviors, these actions are 
not likely to ‘occur unless the persons in the setting are 
.highly motivated : t'.o secur e them and are exceptionally skilled 

. i S 

in facilitating, them (Prescott, 1965, p. 1). 

* .* V' ' .* 

Under what circumstances, vie have asked, does group day 
care provide an adequate child-rearing environment? V/hile 
group day care has a long history in, this country^ it has 
been gradually changing in organizational patterns and’ in= 
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some of its objectives, and an increasing number of children 
are being served. As its purposes broaden, day care may lose 
some of the community support gained on the basis of its 
original clear and limited welfare goals. Skill in adequate 
interpretation of new objectives and the means by which they 
can be achieved must be acquired by those concerned with 
young children in day care. 

There are certain questions to which answers are need- 
ed. VJhat cctually happens in day care? What factors deter- 
mine variation in what happens? Vyfhat effects do different 
day care programs have on children? In seeking to provide 
some answers, we have found it necessary to begin by trying 
to develop a usable vocabulary--a set of operationally de- 
fined categories— with which to describe day care program. 

We have applied this vocabulary in an observational study of 
program in day care centers. 

. We know of no previous large-scale observational stud- 
ies of program in either day care centers or nursery schools. 
The existing research, which will be reviewed in the follow- 
ing chapter, has either utilized teachers* reports of philos- 
ophy and practices or, if based on observational data, has 
been limited to a small number of centers. Detailed informa- 
tion on the actual operation of a representative sample of 
day care programs should make it possible to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of group care as it now exists in an American 
community, and to consider the ways in which group care might 
best complement. home care. 
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In summary, the present study is designed to: 

1) describe program, with emphasis on teacher behavior 
and the settings in which it occurs, in a representative sam- 
ple of day care centers in Los Angeles County; 

2) identify the factors predictive of differences in 

day care program; 

3) evaluate the probable effectiveness of group day 
care in meeting the developmental needs of children, and con- 
sider possibilities for interventions which might alter or 
support certain aspects of the child-rearing environment pro- 
vided in day care centers. 




THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



CHAPTER II 



external conditions 



I ntroduction 

An environment has been described as "the sum of the 
lal conditions and factors potentially capable of influ 



encing an organism" (English, 1958, p. 182). 



In order to 



evaluate the child-rearing environment provided by group day 
care we obviously could not begin to examine all of the con- 
ditions potentially capable of influencing the children. Out 
of necessity we had to develop some basis for a selection of 
measurable dimensions from all those which we might have ex- 
amined. Since our basic concern was for the healthy develop- 
ment of children during the preschool years, our conceptuali- 
zation of growth during this period became central to all 
choices of variables. From children's needs we moved to as- 
pects of day care program, especially the behavior of teach- 
ers, and to a specification of the behavior which we would 
observe. At this point we were faced with selecting factors I 

which might best, explain or predict this behavior. We de- I 

cided to look not only at some of the personal characteris- 
tics of the teachers, but also at variations found in the 
settings in which they worked. Both factors, we felt, were 
important in understanding why teachers behave as they do. ^ 

Finally, in order to evaluate the environment which we had 
specified by means of the variables selected, we needed to 
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have some basis for understanding how the separate parts 
might work as a whole, so that the quality of the day care 
experience for children with differing needs might be esti- 
mated. 

At each choice point we were guided by existing theo- 
retical formulations and by previous research* The sections 
which follow explain our choices and give some of the ration- 
ale on which they were based. 

Development in Early Childhood 

In this study, healthy childhood growth is conceptual- 
ized as following a series of developmental steps whose gen- 
eral features have been outlined in the psychological litera- 
ture, especially the works of Erikson (1950). The preschool 
period, under consideration here, is viewed as a transition 
period between infancy and entrance to school. According to 
a developmental conceptualization, a most important realign- 
ment of energy must occur during the preschool period. Chil- 
dren must learn to direct their initiative into socially ac- 
ceptable channels and to postpone their wishes to be adults. 
The process appears to follow a pattern which is somewhat 
different for boys than for girls and is best facilitated by 
the presence of both the mother and the father. iVhen this 
shift is successfully completed, a child is free to devote 
his full powers to the tasks of the school years. If this 
development 'does not occur', the child cannot utilize his in- 
terests in ways which are supported by society, with the 
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result that his initiative is crippled. 

During infancy » the child *s energy is directed primari- 
ly toward obtaining bodily satisfaction. • After children have 
mastered the physical skills necessary for moving about free- 
ly and easily and have learned to depend upon adults to pro- 
vide for basic needs, they ordinarily direct their attention 
toward the world about them. Characteristic of the pieschool 
period are increased language skills which enable children to 
play cooperatively with their peers and to observe and act 
out adult roles. They also begin to understand that they be- 
long to one sex and not to the other, and that they will some 
day become adults. 

The type of help which the child needs from adults dur- 
ing this period differs from that required during infancy. 

The infant most needs adults who can give dependable nurture 
and patient physical care. During the preschool period a 
child needs adults who are friendly, but who also are strong 
and clear in their directives and capable of participating in 
and extending the child *s enthusiasm for a widening world. 

The adult must communicate clearly to the child the rules of 
society (both directly and as a model) and constantly show 
the child how he may accomplish his o"jn purposes within the 
framework imposed by these rules. 

To be most effective, the adult also needs to help the 
child translate his wishes, feelings, and ideas into language. 
The acquisition of a high degree of language skill appears to 
increase the child *s control of his own behavior and also 
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gives him a powerful tool for comprehending the physical and 
social environment and for making himself understood (Vygot- 
sky, 1962; Luria, 1961). Although factors within the child 
have been demonstrated to affect the course of growth (Murphy, 
1962; Escalona and Heider, 1959), the impact of physical and 
social environment has always been recognized. 

Interpersonal learning is of particular importance dur- 
ing the preschool period. In interaction with other persons, 
particularly with adults, though also with children, the 
child is gaining an understanding of who he is, what he can 
do, and what is expected of him. He learns by watching what 
adults do, by entering into activities and experiences which 
they provide for him, and by reacting to the circumstances 
which elicit adult attention, either positive or negative. 

The Teacher's Role in Child Rearing 

The centrality of the teacher's role in influencing 
children's behavior has been demonstrated by studies of both 
preschool and elementary school classrooms. Glidewell ^ al . 
(1966) have summarized many of these findings, which they re- 
gard as confirming the ’’great social power” of the classroom 
teacher. V/hile most such studies have been conducted at the 
elementary level, H. H. Anderson's studies on the influence 
of dominative and integrative teacher behavior (1939a, b) 
were made in nursery and kindergarten settings. 

Both in planning activities for children and in her ac- 
tual behavior with children, the teacher determines the nature 
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of the nursery experience for the child. Consistent differ- 
ences among teachers in methods used and in the climate or 
atmosphere created in the classroom have been observed by 

Landrethet al (1943), Tucker (1940), and Reichenberg-Hackett 

• ^ 

(1962). Those studies which have examined the effects of 
teacher behavior upon child behavior (Anderson, 1939a, b; 
Thompson, 1944; Johnson, 1935b; McClure, 1936; Moore, 1938) 

are summarized by Swift (1964) as follows. 

In general, the research findings indicate that 
techniques which take into account the child s own 
interests and goals, which build on these to fur- 
ther educational goals, and which are specific and 
clearly understandable to the child, will be most 
effective in promoting learning. In order to carry 
out these techniques the teacher must be child- 
' centered in her approach, aware of the child s 

needs, and willing to adapt to his goals while pur- 
suing her own (educational goals) for him. ISwirt, 

1964, p. 268) 

Swift has also summarized a variety of experimental 
studies of adult-child interaction (see Swift, pp. 268-270) 
as further emphasizing the importance of the teacher’s role. 
These studies indicate that the young child is highly de- 
pendent on the adult for approval, direction and attention, 
and shows strong tendencies to model his behavior on that of 

a nurturant adult. 

Our conceptualization of the components of teacher ac- 
tivity draws particularly on the research of Reichenberg- 
Hackett (1962), which was aimed at identifying the techniques 

I 

by which nursery school teachers influence child development 
and the attitudes and values transmitted to children in these 
early group experiences. We assume that teacher behavior 
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which promotes healthy development will include, in varying 
degrees, all of these aspects; 

Encouragement: Teacher behavior which facilitates . 

the child *s expression of his ideas and helps 
him to expand his own self-initiated activities- 
Also behavior which increases the child’s 
knowledge in the areas of physical and social 
skills, intellectual attainment, and self- 
responsibility. (Some of this behavior will be 
coded as Teacher Direction.) 

Guidance: Teacher behavior which helps the child 

to understand procedures and rules. 

Restriction; Teacher behavior which makes it 
clear to a child, without damaging his self- 
esteem, that there are limits which must be. 
respected. 

Neutral: Teacher behavior which results in ex- 

change of information or expression of opinion 
which facilitates mutual understanding, but is 
characterized by equality and absence of intent 
to influence. 

It is a combination of teacher activity, rather than a 
single type, which will provide the framework to support the 
child’s developmental needs. Emphasis on any one component 
may not provide the child with the experience to deal ade- 
quately with later demands placed upon him. The framework 
which is thus provided must have these three characteristics: 
(1) it must be clear and not confuse the child about his 
rights nor undermine his self-esteem; (2) it must provide 
opportunities for the child to use his initiative and to ex- 
perience autonomy; (3) it must be broad enough to provide the 
child with competence and knowledge which can be used depend- 
ably in his expanding world of school and society. 

The formulation of specific coding categories described 
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in Chapter III is based on this conceptualization. However, 
the coding categories have been expanded to include teacher 
behavior which does not necessarily contain elements consid- 
.ered optimal (e.g., restrictive behavior which is damaging to 

the child’s self-esteem). 

Summary 

The adequacy of the child -rearing environment provided 
by day care centers has been conceived as a function of (1) 
the developmental needs of children and (2) the opportunities 
for meeting these needs which are provided by the teacher- 
In this study the impersonal factors in the environment (i.e., 
the physical setting and its contents) will be considered 
primarily as they appear to determine or to implement the 

behavior of the teacher as she plans experiences for and in- 

1 

teracts with children. We have thus adopted the development- 
al theorists' emphasis on the primacy of interpersonal learn- 

ing in the early years of childhood. 

The presentation in the sections which follow reflects 
our threefold goal: to describe program in day care centers, 

to develop predictors of teacher behavior and program format, 
and to evaluate selected aspects of day care program. We 
shall review our approaches in the light of previous research 
and delineate the variables selected for use in this study. 

Description 

Our first goal is to describe what we have observed, 
looking for regularities which can be communicated and 
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consequent ly • exdtnined, . We began the pilot phase of this 
studyiwith th6 aim of observing day care program and the con- 
viction .that teacher behavior was a principal component of 
program; beyond this, our guidelines for .proceeding were few. 
Initially we attempted to describe not only teacher behavior, 
in terms of the categories stated in our conceptual frame- 
work, but also the activities engaged in by both teacher and 
children. 

The resultant mass of data proved both unmanageable and 
unfruitful. To the extent to which individual children were 
engaging simultaneously in different activities, v/ith the 
teacher moving from one to another--and a large amount of day 
care program fits this description — our descriptive data pre- 
sented a patchwork not amenable to categorization. We were 
not attempting in this study to describe the environment as 
experienced by the individual child, but as it constitutes 
experiences potentially available to all the children. What 
we eventually hit upon was a scheme for indicating the extent 
to which experiences actually were made available to all the 
children, and in what way. This classification of program 
format also gave us a way of summarizing some essentials of 
both activities and schedule. 

As previously stated in Chapter I, we are conceptualiz- 
ing day care program as involving four components; activi- 
ties, schedule, format, and teacher behavior. We have found 
that the last two lend themselves best to the sort of system- 
atic observation and generalization at i/hichi vie are aiming. 
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Actually, curriculum content— equipment, materials, and ac- 
tivities— and the daily schedule within which these are made 
available are fairly standard in programs for young children. 
The manner of their presentation, however, takes distinct 
patterns in different centers, and it is this aspect of pro- 
gram, together with the teacher's ongoing interaction with 
children, that we have chosen to emphasize as crucial in de- 
termining the environment for young children in day care. 

Before we go on to review related research, we may 
note that it would be feasible to describe activities and 
scheduling in more detail by developing a classification of 
types of activities. In our description of physical space 4o 
be discussed in Chapter VIII) we have developed such a class- 
ification of types of outdoor equipment and used it as a 
measure of the variety of experiences offered children. We 
could not have applied such a classification to activities, 
however, without carrying out far more extensive time sam- 
pling in centers than \ie did; and as elsewhere described, the 
amount of observation we scheduled appeared to be the maximum 
acceptable to directors in many centers. 

Previous Research on Group Progranis 
for Young Children 

Few previous studies have been concerned with identify- 
ing program differences in day care centers or nursery 
schools, and none have described program as it is actually 
carried out in a large sample of centers. Sears and Dowley 
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(19^3) provide an informative review of program differences 
examined in terms of objectives in nursery school teaching; 
their review summarizes general writings in the field, rather 
than reporting survey-type data on actual programs. They 
identify two kinds of goals: 

1) Those which emphasize the learnings of children as 
a group --”. . . the efficient learning of routines, of abil- 
ity to follow directions in a group, of acceptance of author- 
ity, and of attitudes conducive to harmony between individual 
children *s wishes and the needs and wishes of the group*^ (p. 
816). Teachers in such programs tend to look at the pre- 
school as an extension of the elementary school downward; 
they strive to socialize children in preparation for kinder- 
garten and first grade. 

2) Those concerned with modifying and directing the 
behavior of individual children. The teacher plans curricu- 
lum for each child, rather than emphasizing routines and 
learnings for all the children together. The nursery school 
is seen ”as an extension of the child*s home outward--a sup- 
plement to the experiences and relationships he has known 
within his family. Recognition of the child as an individual 
with a need to discover, experiment, and explore the world 
outside his home determines the objectives of his learnings. 
Conformity is less emphasized” (p. 816). 

Many studies (reviewed in Sears and Dowley, 1963; 

Swift, 1964) have been concerned v/ith the development and as- 
sessment of specific activities for stimulating selected 
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learnings in young children in group settings. These stud- 
ies are typically experimental in design. They have general- 
ly found that the acquisition of a skill is dependent on both 
maturation and experience, and that the value of practice de- 
pends on the skill involved. Effective program planning for 
young children is thus based on identifying the child’s de- 
velopmental readiness for certain types of learning and pro- 
viding appropriate experiences. 

Reichenberg-Hackett’s study of differences in teacher 
behavior in ten nursery schools has been mentioned above and 
will be described more fully below. It provides the closest 
parallel to the present study, which, however, is based on a 
much larger sample and concerned exclusively with full day 

care. 

Moustakas and Berson (1956) conducted an extensive 
questionnaire study of theories and practices in a nationwide 
sample of nursery schools and child care centers. Informa- 
tion was secured from 312 teachers by means of a question- 
naire of 40 theory and 40 practice items dealing with five 
basic aspects of the curriculum; physical well-being, emo- 
tional climate, social values and growth, intellectual and 
artistic experience, and parent-teacher relations. Questions 
were designed to test teachers’ adherence to ’’four major edu- 
cational theories" identified by the authors and described at 
length in their report of the study: laissez-faire (empha- 

sizing nonintervention, individuality, free expression), au- 
thoritarian (teacher direction, group standards, social 
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values), democratic (democratic leadership, individuality, 
group responsibility), and child-centered (erapathic respon- 
siveness, self-exploration and enhancement). None of the 
teachers studied followed any one theory excliisively; some 
were basically oriented toward one or another, while others 
were eclectic. 



Patterns of Program Format 

The conceptualization of program format used in the 
present study resembles in part those reviewed above, but has 
its base in the empirical data gained in pilot observations 
made for this study. Me identified four commonly occurring 
patterns (in addition to lunch time and other necessary rou- 
tines) : 

Free play: Children are free to choose among all 

activities available in the room or yard such as 
swings, sand pile, climbing equipment, etc. 

The teacher has not made prior preparations, but 
uses the play area as it exists. 

Free choice: Children are free to choose among all 

activities available; however, the teacher has 
made prior preparation and has set up one or more 
activities especially for this play period such 
as a clay table or water play. 

Teacher-directed .^roup activity: The teacher leads 

an activity in which the children participate as 
a group, such as story time, music, or rhythm 
games. Children are expected or required to 
participate. 

Teacher-directed individua l a ct ivity : The teacher 

nasplanneu an activity in whicn all children 
are expected to participate, but which is car- 
ried out individually by each child such as 
painting, pasting, puzzles, or drawing. 
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Wfe hypothesize that several or all of these formats 
will be found in all centers, but that centers will differ in 
their choice of a predominant program format* Patterns of 
program format are expected to show a consistent relationship 
with patterns of teacher behavior. 

Patterns of Teacher Behavior 
The observational scheme developed for the present 
study draws most heavily on Reichenberg-Hackett (1962) , who 
developed a method of observation based on an **episode” tech- 
nique originated by Barker (1954) and used it to examine 
teacher behavior in selected nursery schools. The behavior 
of teachers in ten schools was classified by combining a 
number of the dimensions of teacher behavior included in 
othel^ studi es (Anderson, 1939a, 1939b; Thompson, 1944; 

Bishop, 1951), In the teacher motivating techniques of en- 
couragement and discouragement , as well as in the values 
stressed and the amount of child-cent-ered behavior exhibited, 
Reichenberg-Hackett found large differences among teachers, 
reflecting the wide range of experiences to which children in 
different nursery groups may be exposed. 

Throughout the day children initiate contacts with the 
teacher which will require a response from her. She in turn 
also will initiate contacts which will change the course of 
action both for the group and for the individual child. 

These contacts between teacher and children are viewed as 
choice points, because they require a decision on the part of 
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the teacher^ Some choice points are defined by the childreny 
but many are defined by the teacher’s decision to inter;vene* 
This conceptualization implies that the teacher is fi)ce^ with 
two problems of decision-making: (1) when to acty ipid (y2) 

how to act. It is assumed that teachers will differ j[reatly 
in their definition of choice points and in their response to 
them. They may also differ in ease of decision-making and in 
versatility of response. It should be possible to elucidate 
these differences by examining the total teacher behavior 
which falls into each of the categories described. Further- 
more, it is expected that these differences will not be en- 
tirely idiosyncratic, but will form patterns which can be 
described and analyzed. 

These differences will be reflected in the amount of 
interaction with children. They also will be reflected by 

the frequency with which teachers habitually select responses 

. * * » * 

in the categories of encouragement, guidance, and restric- 
tion. This tendency to respond to various choice points in 
predictable ways is defined as a pattern of teacher behavior. 
These patterns will depend upon the particular ways in which 
a teacher defines her job responsibility and upon other fac- 
tors which will facilitate or impede her job performance. 

As we made episodic observations in the pilot phase of 
this study, it seemed to us that the data they provided on 
teacher behavior were incomplete. Because we wanted to cor- 
relate our impressions with specific data, we added global 
ratings on teacher manner, tempo, amount of teacher 
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verbalization, and lessons taught. The latter category is 
adapted from Reicheuberg-Hackett, and ratings are made based 
on the observer’s perception of the teacher’s activity during 
the observational period. The total situation is judged by 
the observer as reflecting teaching emphasis on physical 
skills, social skills, intellectual attainment, or self- 
responsibility, with sub-categories in each area. 

Surama ry 

In describing program format and teacher behavior in 
day care centers, we are simultaneously gaining information 
about day care programs as they currently operate and identi- 
fying the dependent variables about which we are interested 
in making predictions. Once we can describe what happens in 
day care, we should be able to identify factors which are 
related to the differences we observe in program. The next 
section considers the background variables which we selected 
as likely predictors of teacher behavior and program format 
in day care. 

Prediction 

Underlying this study is the assumption that program in 
day care centers can not only be systematically described, 
but also can be predicted on the basis of variation in other 
selected variables. . It is our hypothesis that program will 
be structured by the interpersonal setting, the physical set- 
tirigi the attitudes of teaching staff, and the leadership 
style of the director. These variables will in turn be 
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influenced by the professional preparation of the staff and 
by sponsorship and other organizational characteristics. 

The examination of relationships among variables to es- 
tablish bases for prediction of variation in day care program 
will occupy the larger part of our data analysis. In this 
section a conceptual background will be provided for the pre- 
dictive variables which we have selected. 

Interpersonal Setting 

The setting in which teacher behavior occurs includes 
the social characteristics of others, particularly the chil- 
dren. Of readily identifiable characteristics, age of chil- 
. dren and their socioeconomic status have been most widely 
described as influential on teacher behavior. 

Age differences are readily recognized by parents, de- 
velopmental theorists and curriculum planners alike as basic 
in determining differences in child ren*s behavior and needs. 
.Group care is generally regarded as inappropriate for chil- 
dren under two, and its suitability for two-year-olds has 
been questioned (Child Welfare League, 1960). Within the 
rather narrow age range served by the day care center, does 
teacher behavior vary with age of children? 

Other studies have provided some basis for predicting 
such variation. Foster (1930), Appel (1942), Landreth (1943), 
and Reichenberg-Hackett (1962) have all reported relatively 
consistent differences in teacher behavior related to the age 
of children in the nursery group. 
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Socioeconomic differences among the recipients of pro- 
fessional behavior have been cited by a number of studies as 
influential in determining that behavior. Hollingshead and 
Redlich (1958) have documented differential response to pa- 
tients by psychiatrists; Hollingshead (1949), among others, 
has described teachers* differential treatment of public 
school students according to social class. It is difficult 
to anticipate whether these findings are generalizable to the 
nursery level. Prescott (1964, 1965) has presented some pre- 
liminary findings concerning the relationship of emotional 
climate in day care centers and socioeconomic level of cli- 
ents. 



Physical and Temporal Environment 
It is to be expected that program format and teacher 
behavior v;ill be regulated in part by the physical setting in 
which they occur. The importance of these variables is im- 
plied by the widespread establishment of legal standards for 
space per child, sanitary and kitchen facilities, number of 
children in a group, number of children per adult, and so on. 

t # • • * 

While such standards are described as insuring health and 
safety, they will necessarily set limits on the teacher *s be- 
havior as well. A teacher with many children to supervise in 
a small space cannot behave as flexibly as the teacher in a 
more optimal setting. 

It is widely assumed that certain environments such as 
farms, slums, crowded housing, institutions, large and small 
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classes have a differential effect on children, and that 
adults can and do work more effectively with children in 
some settings than in others (Murphy, 1961; Hess, 1963; 

Barker and Gump, 1964; Jersild, 1949). Characteristics of 
physical setting have received some attention as predictors 
of ch i Id ren*s, though not directly of. teachers *, behavior 
(Updegraff and Herbst, 1933; Karkey, 1935; Body, 1955). 
Findings of earlier studies concerning the effect of amount 
of space and presence of equipment on children’s aggressive 
behavior (Green, 1933; Johnson, 1935a; Jersild and Markey, 
1935; Murphy, 1937) imply the likelihood of variations in 
teacher response elicited by children’s varied behavior under 
different physical conditions. 

Some recent work concerned specifically with the physi- 
cal setting for child behavior provided by the nursery 
(Shure, 1963) has been stimulated by the ’’psychological 
ecology” of Barker and his associates, whose studies have es- 
tablished that certain milieus or settings do regulate the 
range and nature of children’s activities and value judgments 
(Barker and Wright, 1954; Kounin et al, 1957). 

In the day care center children engage in many activi- 
ties throughout the day. Some are routines relating to phys- 
ical needs and occur in all day care centers. Others are ed- 
ucational and play activities which may differ among centers 
as to both content and format. Some centers present many 
structured group activities, while others keep group activi- 
ties to a minimum and emphasize free play or individual 
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choice. It is postulated that selection of an activity will 
determine certain aspects of a teacher’s behavior during the 
conduct of that activity. 

Physical aspects of the setting also are expected to 
alter teacher behavior. The number of persons in a given 
setting, for example, will vary. As the number of persons 
within a setting increases or as the amount of free space 
available to each person decreases, the range of behavior 
permitted to individuals in the setting becomes more re- 
stricted; therefore, the role of the teacher must be altered 
to meet these changes. 

Each of these factors is visualized as placing re- 
strictions on the behavior of participants. Some settings, 
as a result of the activity and its physical asoects, are 
highly restrictive compared with others; i.e., group story 
time requires that all participants remain silent and quiet, 
while outside play permits each participant freedom to talk 
and move about. These two activities are expected to elicit 
different responses from teachers. 

In the present research our initial categories for spa- 
tial analysis were very simple. Field experience led us to 
feel that these dimensions were inadequate to describe the 
effect of the physical setting, and that a scheme of analysis 
should take into account certain arrangements and configura- 
tions of space which appeared to be important in determining 
both teachers’ and children’s perceptions and, consequently, 
their use of the setting. VJe have tried, thetefore, to 
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conside«r the structuring aspects of play areas, developing a 
functional analysis which will enable us to rate quality of 
both indoor and outdoor space. The nature of the basic 
space, the arrangement of equipment within the basic space, 
and the number of people occupying a given space help to de- 
termine activity vjithin the setting. 

The Teacher’s Definition of Role 
All persons who accept a teaching position must assume 
responsibility for guidance and control, two functions which 
a teaching role requires. As long as these functions are 
fulfilled, the teacher is free to establish her own style of 
leadership and conception of purpose. This individualized 
conception of required functions is considered to be a 
teacher’s definition of role. Her conception of this role 
v;ill determine preferences for selection of certain responses 
' from her repertoire of alternatives. 

A teacher m\’St have some conception of what she is try- 
ing to accomplish in her daily relations with children. This 
conception of purpose nay be deduced from her description of 
important aspects of her job and from her hope for the 
children’s experiences. In an earlier study by Prescott 
(1964, 1965) the major purposes of teacher activity v/ere for- 
mulated into three categories on the basis of interviews with 
day care teachers, as follows: 

^ • Custodial: The teacher sees her role as keeping 

tFe "cHildren safe, happy and comfort.abl!e. . Em- 
■ • ' phasis is primarily on physical aspects’ of 

care, with little consideration for . educational 
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experience, although opportunities fpr initia- 
tive may occur without teacher planning. 

Adult-centered: The teacher hopes to teach chil- 

dren ways of behavior which are valued by 
adults, such as educational ;ikills or etiquette.. . 
The goals of the teacher may be narrow or 
broad, but they are based oh a conception of 
desirable accomplishments, without considera- 
tion of experiences which develop autonomy and ; 
initiative. 

Child-centered: The teacher clearly relates her 

goals to the self-initiated activities of chil-;;. 
dren for the purpose of expanding and support- 
ing their experience and contact with the 
world . 

Teachers may also differ in the manner of leadership by 
• . ■ ■ J r •; ' 

which they implement their major purpose. Two components, 

; ' . * ' : * ‘I 

type of authority and warmth, appeared in the same study to 
account for variation in leadership style. 

Authority: The teacher must accept responsibility 

■ as the head of the group to control and direct 
it. She may consider her source of authority 
to be arbitrary or situational. . If the source . 
of authority is arbitrary, it is based on the 
preferences or demands of the teacher. Situa- 
tional authority is based on the demands im- 
. . posed by the purposes and context of the setr 
ting. In either case the actual rules may be 
similar, but differences in origin, become ap- 
parent if authority is questioned. Teachers 
i . who believe in situational authority are not 

concerned with obedience, but only that safety 
and necessary order be maintained; r:If author- 
ity is questioned they are willing to re- 
examine and to explain or to demonstrate the 
need for their policies. Teachers who see au- 
thority as arbitrary visualize obedience in it- 
self as important and emphasize enforcement 
. rather than re-examination. 

Warmth ; This is a i character is tic implying ap- 
proachability and accessibility of the teacher 
as these qualities might be perceived by chil- 
dren. Warmth is operationally defined as 
• tea.cher willingness, to give and receive affec- 
tion, such as hugging and holding children, and 
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to accept dependency behavior | £uch as clinging 
or dferaands for help. 

These individual conceptions of role differ injlevel of 
complexity. Teachers who are concerned with care and protec- 
tion can set up routines to be followed with little varia- 
tion. Since they have few expectations for the children, 
teacher-initiated actions are directed toward a few simple 
goal's which are met with a minimum of effort. Teachers with 
adult-centered goals have added to the custodial goals expec- 
tations for educational experience, and consequently must in- 
itiate actions which will accomplish these ends. They must 
also deal with children who do not learn, or wish to learn, 
what the teacher wishes to impart. Child-centered goals im- 
r^'^se the most difficult and complex role upon the teacher. 

• • > t * 

She also assumes custodial and edubational responsibilities, 

but in addition she must perceive individual desires and 

■ • ^ 

select behaviors which will help each child understand how 
he may- accomplish his own purposes in acceptable ways. In 
addition, teachers who are warm and situation-centered are 
willing to consider a wider range of behavior as f>ertinent to 
their decision-making than teachers who are less approachable 
and more arbitrary. ’ 

A methodological as well as a substantive concern of 
this research has to do with the consistency between teacher 
attitudes and observed behavior and program. It has been 
common in studies of teaching practice, and even more so in 
studies of child rearing (see for example Sears, 1957; Davis 
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and Havighurst, 1946), to rely on interviews with teachers or 
parents for information concerning their behavior in relation 
. to children. Tests of the predictive value, for actual be- 
havior, of interview data have not often been made. 

Moustakas and Berson (1956) found inconsistencies between 
teachers* reported philosophy and their reported behavior. 

We will consider the teacher’s definition of role as 
one predictor of her behavior in interaction with children. 
The teacher’s actual behavior represents her perfor mance of 
role. The congruence between role difinition and role per- 
formance will depend on several intervening variables: ad- 

ministrative setting, physical and temporal environment, 
interpersonal setting, and teacher competence (as determined 
by education and experience) . 

Professional Preparation 

Professional preparation, here defined to include both 
teaching experience and education, is expected to be related 
both to definition and performance of role. We hypothesize 
that high levels of education and experience will be associ- 
ated with . consistency between role definition and perform- 
ance, and with more complex role definitions (i.e., child- 
centered rather than custodial). Experience is seen as af- 
fecting decisiveness and ease of choice among alternative 
responses. It is also possible that it may be associated 
with less flexibility, unless escperience is coupled with for- 
mal education which has given the. teacher a broad background 
for choice. Professional experience and training of the 
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teacher have been correlated with teacher behavior by 
Landreth et al. (1943); Nesibtt (1943); and Reichenberg- 
Hackett (1962). The latter author found some relationship, 
while concluding that the teacher *s personality and attitudes 
were the most important determinant of the child’s nursery 
experience. A far more extensive literature on teacher per- 
sonality and characteristics related to teacher behavior ex- 
ists for the elementary school level; it has been reviewed 
by Getzels and Jackson (1963). 

Administrative Setting and Climate 

Regardless of her definition of role, a teacher must 
integrate her performance into the ongoing operation of the 
center. The director as administrator is responsible for 
determining the policies and purposes which will govern the 
center. If she is part of a larger administrative unit or 
reports to a board of directors, many of these administrative 
decisions will not be hers. The sponsorship of the center 
(i.e., public, proprietary or non-profit) will determine her 
freedom to formulate purposes and policy. Center size will 
define the scope of administrative demands. Regardless of 
sponsorship or size, the director is responsible for imple- 
menting both purpose and policy within the center. 

The way in which she does so will depend, as with the 
teacher, on her definition of role as defined- by the experi- 
ence v/hich she v;ants for the children (purpose) and style of 
leadership. The director, however, must add the dimension of 
administration to her definition of role; 
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Definition of role as conceived by the teacher and di- 
rector may or may not coincide. The director may, by her 
conception, wish to restrict or expand the role of the teach- 
er. If their conceptions are not identical, the director may 
attempt to alter the teacher’s role. The outcome of this 
role discrepancy probably will depend on the style of leader- 
ship exercised by the director. 

To measure this administrative factor, we will’ rely on 
interviews with directors on dimensions of warmth, authority, 
and role definition (leadership style), and on an examination 
of organizational characteristics such as sponsorship, size, 
and type of service offered. 

A day care center is conceived to operate as an inte- 
grated unit in which there is mutual adaptation among direc- 
tor, teachers, and clientele to the surroundings and to indi- 
vidual definitions of role. As a result of these accommoda- 
tions , each center is believed to develop a prevailing atmos- 
phere which becomes stablized and is conceived for the pur- 
poses of this study as climate . 

In a previous study, four types of climate were de- 
scribed. (Prescott, 1964). . Based on attitudes expressed by 
directors, these were labeled as warm-nonauthoritative, warm- 
authoritative, cold-nonauthoritati ve and cold-authoritative. 
The factor which differentiated among them was typeof lead- 
ership v/ith its two dimensions of warmth and authority.r. In 
this study we are interested in developing a conception of 
climate based on behavioral data, and in examining the forces 
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which are associated with variations. 

The conceptualization of the interaction process in 
small groups developed by Bales (1950) and his associates is 
suggestive of possible ways of looking at climate by examin- 
ing teacher-child interaction in the small groups of a day 
care center. These, groups are not clearly perceived as task- 
oriented by all members, nor are they made up of equals. 
Bales’s formulation has, however, been applied to various 
types of groups, including families, by Parsons and Bales 
(1955) and others. If there are general principles of small 
group interaction, as these writings suggest, they should 
have potential value for the analysis of groups in day care 
centers. 

For example. Bales has described two "series of 
strains" as characteristic of any social system: one begins 

in the need to adapt to the outer situation, and tends to 
produce division of labor and differences of status; the 
other begins in the need for integration of the system, and 

V 

emphasizes solidarity at the expense of differences (Bales, 
1950, p. 157). While all social systems tend to swing back 
and forth between these two poles, the latter can also be re- 
garded as end points on a continuum descriptive of the adap- 
. tat ion of any group at a given time. 

Thus, in day care centers, a range of differences in 
emphasis on adaptation to the external environment at the ex- 
pense of teacher-child solidarity should be expected. Dimen- 
sions regarded as emphasizing adaptation to the environment 
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include authority, adult-centered role definition, restric- 
tion, control and restraint. When these dimensions are pres- 
ent, we shall look for organizational characteristics which 
might be fostering this type of adaptation. 

Summary 

In identifying predictors of teacher behavior in day 
care, we have set the stage for recommendations concerning 
effective intervention to improve day care program. Does day 
care need improving? V/hom does it serve best? These ques- 
tions will be discussed in the section on evaluation, which 
follows. 

Bvaluatioii 

Evaluation implies the adoption of standards to be used 
as a reference point. Our standards for evaluating day care 
program are derived from Our conception of healthy develop- 
ment during the preschool period, and our conception of the 
function of day care in the life of the child. The criteria 
which we specify for evaluation will act as a yardstick by 
which we shall compare the adequacy of program as it was ob- 
served to the responsibilities of program, as we conceive 
them, in fulfilling the needs of children. 

Healthy Development During the 
Preschool Period 

. \/e have already presented a developmental point of view 
which emphasizes the growth of autonomy, initiative, and 
self-esteem in. the young child (Brikson, 1950) as the basis 
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which vie chose for evaluating healthy development during the 
preschool period. As an outgrowth of this viewpoint we have 
emphasized the importance of the adult in establishing for 
the child a clear framework of acceptable social behavior 
based on trust and mutual esteem. 

In addition we have emphasized the opportunities for 
learning which stem from a rich environment which is fully 
available to the child. 

. . . research indicates that much important 
learning takes place in a nonspecific way as the 
child explores his environment, is exposed to dif- 
ferent types of experience, and has the opportun- 
ity to experiment at first hand with many kinds of 
materials. Behavior that often seems purposeless 
to the observer supplies the child with basic ex- 
periences from which he dravirs the data to solve 
problem situations which may arise later . . . 

(Swift, 1964, p. 263) 



Child-Rearing Functions of Day Care 
Ue are making the assumption that full day care, which 
affects children during most of their v/aking week-day hours, 
should serve .two functions: 

1) to substitute for the home in providing appropriate 
developmental experiences, and 

2) to compensate for possible deficiencies in the hprae 
environment by enriching children’s experiences in desirable 
areas. 

Day Care as a Home Substitute 

A good home provides a setting in which love and re- 
spect among individuals of different sexes and different ages 
can be dependably experienced by the child, and in which care 
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for his physical needs is accompanied by care for him . In 
regard to physical care, the rituals children in families de- 
velop around eating and sleeping are probably of particular 
significance to the young child in demonstrating that he is 
an important person, one vvhose idiosyncratic needs are v\rorthy 

of adult time and attention. 

A good home also provides age-appropriate learning ex- 
periences by giving the child an environment characterized by 
variety and opportunity for sensory experience. v;hich can be 
explored by the child in his own time and in his own way. In 
.substituting for the home, a good day care program will make 
every effort to provide considerate attention to the particu- 
lar needs of the individual, offering him sufficient oppor- 
tunities for personal attention and personal choices to bal- 
ance the demands for his conformity to group behavior pat- 
terns. 

Day Care as Compe nsatory for Home Deficiencies 

The social or individual characteristics of some homes 
may render them partially deficient as child-rearing environ- 
ments, either from the standpoint of preparation for useful 
roles in the v/ider society or in terms of healthy personality 
development. Current programs designed to provide compensa- 
tory education for preschool children from poverty-level fam- 
ilies' have grown out of recognition that many families are 
unable to provide children with a foundation for achievement 
in school. Nursery schools for middle-class children also 
derive part of their support from parental conviction that 
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the group environment is superior to the home in offering op- 
portunities for some types of learning. 

As we conceive it, homes can be deficient in terms 
either of 1) quality or range of experience in personal re- 
lationships, or of 2) physical environment adequate to sup- 
port the child's needs. 

Some children in day care may be deprived of warm, un- 
hurried, and stable relationships with their parents. Many 
children in day care do not have fathers in the home. Day 
care also appears to be selective according to ordinal posi- 
tion in the family. An earlier study (Prescott, 1964) found 
that 47 percent of the children enrolled in Sc^raple centers 
were only children, and an additional 40 percent were the 
youngest in their families. These children may have rela- 
tively limited opportunity at home for social experiences 
with peers. 

For many reasons parents may be unable to offer an op- 
timal physical environment. Some lack the education or ex- 
perience to select experiences which are valuable to chil- 
dren. Others lack the resources to do so, either because of 
poverty or because of the housing patterns which urban living 
requires. 

If day care is to compensate for deficiencies in the 
home, it should provide personal relationships wliich are both 
varied and supportive and an environment appropriate to young 
children's needs. 
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Criteria for 2valuation of Day Care Program 

On the basis of our assumptions concerning healthy de- 
velopment and the functions of day care, we will evaluate 
programs in terms of criteria derived from 1) observations of 
teacher behavior, 2) observation of physical space, 3) ob- 
servation of children’s responses, and 4) information about 
differences among children enrolled in day care, and among 
the types of programs in which they are enrolled, 

Teacher Behavior 

In good programs: 

1. The teacher’s behavior is balanced among encourage- 
ment, guidance, restriction and neutral actions. Encourage- 
ment, hov/ever, will characterize a high proportion of her 
interactions with children. = 

2. The teacher’s manner toward children is friendly 
and sensitive. 

3. The teacher places relatively high emphasis on 
children’s development of verbal skills. 

4. A relatively high. number of lessons is taught by 

f 

the teacher. 

Physical Environment 

In good programs the physical environment offered to 
children is rich and varied, in age-appropriate terms, and is 
characterized by inherent rather than teacher-imposed limits 
on activities. 
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Children*s Response 

V/e have introduced the variable, Children's Response, 
for the specific purpose of providing an evaluative criterion. 
Observation of the exteht to which children’ are involved and 
interested or bored, restless and lethargic should provide a 
valid measure of the quality of day care based on the reac- 
tions of the actual recipients of teacher behavior. It seems 
reasonable to assume that those teacher behaviors- and program 
arrangements which elicit a strong positive response from 
children will tend to be most conducive to children's healthy 
development, when viewed in the context provided by other 
criteria. 

Differences among Children and Programs 

We assume that children's needs differ, and that a pro- 
gram rated gobd by our 'other criteria will not necessarily be 
good for all children. Consequently,, we will consider the 
possible effect of placement on children with various charac- 
teristics (i.e., age, socioeconomic status, ordinal position 
in family, presence of father, certain personality traits) 
into the types of programs which will be delineated. Also to 
be considered is whether or not an existing program actually 
is available to a child whpse needs it might fit. 

Summary ' 

Our evaluation is designed to answer these questions: 

In good day care programs, what do teachers do? ’ What experi- 
ences does the environment offer? Do children respond to the 
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program? Which programs are appropriate for which children? 
Cur goal in evaluating program is to recommend types of in- 
tervention which have potential for improving day care cen^ 
ters as an environment for children’s growth. vJe are testing 
the hypothesis that the interactions which we have observed 
among teachers and children are not chance occurrences, but 
are closely tied to the varied aspects of the social and 
physical setting in which they take place. Where relation- 
ships among variables are predictable, intervention which ef- 
fects change in any one variable in an interrelated pattern 
should result in eventual change in other variables as well* 



CHAPTER III 



THE STUDY DESIGN 
The Population Studied 

The intent of this study is to provide information use- 
ful to persons throughout the country even though the sam- 
pling was limited to centers in Los Angeles County- Conse- 
quently, it seems important to distinguish those features of 
day care centers in Los Angeles which resemble the national 
pattern from others which appear unique to this area. 

i/hen this study began there were 380 licensed day care 
centers in Los Angeles County which offered full day care for 
nursery age children. This figure represents 8.6 percent of 
the nation’s total facilities. Centers found in Los Angeles 
County are similar to those found nation-wide with respect to 
size of center, the provision in many centers for inclusion 
of both preschool and school-age children, and the proportion 
of programs which offer dual services, providing both part- 
day and full day care to meet the needs of working mothers 
(Low, 1962) . 

In Los Angeles County, as in the rest of the country, 
the majority of day care services (66.3%) are offered under 
proprietary auspices. Los Angeles County does differ from 
other geographical areas in its paucity of non-profit centers 
(11.07p). Of these only 28.6 percent are sponsored by 
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agencies other than churches. Suburban churches sometimes 
offer day care not only to meet community needs in areas 
where strict zoning limits the availability of commercial 
centers, but also to increase their operating budget through 
optimal utilization of facilities on week days. These church 
centers most commonly do not subsidize care and expect their 
day care program to be self-supporting. Day care for low- 
income families is provided primarily by Children's Centers 
which, rather than being sponsored by community welfare agen- 
cies, are administered by local boards of education which re- 
ceive financial assistance from the state. 

Selecting the Sample 

Our purpose was to obtain a representative sample of 
day care centers. We decided to use a simple random sample 
because it would enable us to generalize not only about the 
range of programs available, but also about their frequency 
of occurrence. Using a table of random numbers, a sample of 
100 centers was drawn from a listing of the 380 centers which 
at that time offered full day care in Los Angeles County. 

Our intention was to obtain a minimum of 45 centers from this 
list. Centers were contacted systematically beginning with 
number one. Seven centers were eliminated because they ex- 
ceeded our arbitrary limit of 40 miles or one hour's driving 
time. Eleven had closed or no longer offered full day care. 
Of the remaining centers, nine were contacted in which we 
were unable to arrange for observations. Of these, three re- 
fused to participate, and six gave reasons for postponing any 
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commitnieiit for participation. These six were subsequently 
contacted a rainiinura of three times following their initial 
refusal* 

The final sample consisted of fifty centers. Of these 
thirty were proprietary (commercial), five were non-profit, 
and fifteen were public (board of education Children's Cen- 
ters). After the sample of fifty was completed another five 
centers were selected for special sampling. Data from these 
centers are included only where noted. 



Gaining Access to the Centers 
A letter of introduction was mailed to each director 
whose center had been selected in the random sampling. This 
letter contained a brief explanation of our objectives and 
asked permission for an interview so that we might discuss 
our project in greater detail (see Appendix Al) . After the 
letter had been received, the project Secretary telephoned 
the director of the center and arranged an appointment for 
the project Director or Associate to visit the center. 

The initial interview began with a full explanation of 
our purpose. Our explanation went something like this: 

V/e have received a three-year research grant 
from the Children's Bureau, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. The 
Children's Bureau, in recent years, has been con- 
cerned with the tremendous increase in working 
mothers, especially those with young children. 

They are wondering about the types of care which 
will be available throughout the United States if 
more mothers continue to work. They are particu- 
larly interested in group care, because of its de- 
pendability, and they want to know more about it. 

Since the Los Angeles areas has large numbers of 
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working mothers and many day care centers under all 
types of sponsorship it is an ideal community for 
this study. We have been given the job of answer- 
ing their questions about what programs are now 
available, in a large metropolitan area, to working 
mothers who wish to place their children in care. 

From the nearly 400 centers in Los Angeles which 
offer full day care, the name of your center was 
drawn in a random sample; that is how we happened 
to contact you. 

This is what we would like to do. “.Ve would 
like to visit your center twice during your regu- 
lar morning program. Then we would like to come 
once again in the early morning and once in the 
late afternoon so that we might get an idea of how 
the entire day fits together. 

I 

If the director agreed we proceeded to interview her 
using the Interview Schedule in Appendix A2. During this in- 
itial interview we obtained basic. data on the school, its 
size, type of clientele, program emphasis, attitudes and ed- 
ucational background of the director. At the end of the in- 
terview we set up a schedule of visits and explained our pro- 
cedures i;. greater detail. This interview was followed by a 
letter of confirmation which included the names of the ob- 
servers. Letters to the teachers explaining our procedures 
in the groups were also enclosed (see Appendix A3). 



Procedures in the Center 

Each center was scheduled for four visits by our team 
of observers: two visits during the morning, usually from 

9:00 A.M. to 11:30 or 12:00 noon; one during the early morn- 
ing, from approximately 7:00 to 9:00 A.M. ; and one during the 
late afternoon from about 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. The exact timing 
varied slightly depending on the center *s schedule i The num- 
ber of observers scheduled for each center was determined by 
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its size and grouping practices. A small center with only 
one group of children would be scheduled for nine hours of 
observations with only one observer present at any given 
time, while at a larger center with three or more age groups 
approximately nineteen hours of observation would be complet- 
ed by several observers during the four scheduled visits. 

During the pilot phaLe we experimented with a more ex- 
tensive visiting schedule. Additional hours of observation 
did not appear to add significantly to the quality of infor- 
mation collected. The schedule which was finally adopted 
also appeared to be the maximum in visitation which would be 
acceptable to personnel in many of the centers. 

During our visits we tried to remain as unobtrusive as 
possible. The observer recorded two 20-minute observations 
each hour and then rotated to another group. Each observer 
entered and left the groups quietly and usually sat at a 
slight distance from the group. To avoid participation the 
observer maintained silence and did not invite conversation 
from the children. When approached by a child, the observer 
kept her responses to a minimum to prevent disruption of the 
program and the observation. Observers v/ere systematically 
rotated throughout the study so that each teacher was ob- 

4 

served by two or more observers. No more than three observ- 
ers were present in a center at any one time. 

Teachers were not interviewed until the bulk of the ob 
servations were completed. (For Interview Schedule, see Ap- 
pendix A4.) Since the removal of a teacher from the- group 
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presented staffing problems in many centers, our intervieivs 
were short (approximately 10 minutes)' and scheduled according 
to the wishes (and ingenuity) of the director. At the time 
of the interview, teachers were reminded that information was 
available only to project staff and was to be used only for 
the purposes of the study. 

The observational data were collected by three observ- 
ers who remained throughout the entire project. In addition, 
the project Director and Associate (who was later replaced as 
observer by a project coordinator) also participated extent 
sively in collecting the observational data, making a total 
of six observers in all. Reliability of the observational 
method is presented in detail later in this chapter. 

The center directors v;ere interviewed only by the proj- 
ect Director and Associate. The coding for each interview 
was checked by both and any differences reconciled. Bach 
teacher for whom a minimum of tea observations was obtained 
was interviewed by one of our staff members. The 
interviewer's coding was always checked by another member of 
the project staff. 

All staff members were college graduates who had, at 
one time, placed their own children in nursery or day care 
programs. Their similarity in educational level was balanced 
by markedly varied life experiences and a cross-section of 
ethnic and religious backgrounds. They were trained during a 
pilot phase and participated in the testing and development 
of protocols and procedures. Throughout the study each staff 
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member was encouraged to contribute reactions and observa** 
tions in addition to those included in the formal observa- 
tional format. 



Methods of Gathering Data 

A twenty-minute observation of teacher behavior was the 
basic instrument of data collection. The number of observa- 
tions scheduled for each center varied according to its size 
and grouping practices. Our plan was to obtain ten 20-minute 
observations of each teacher who was in charge of a group. 

In actual practice, this goal was not always achieved because 
of. the wide variety of staffing practices which we encoun- 
tered. Those teachers for whom ten observations were ob- 
tained are called "sample teachers." All other teachers ob- 
served, including personnel such as directors or cooks tempo- 
rarily serving in a teaching capacity, are called "miscella- 
neous teachers." 



Categories of Teacher Behavior 
Observers divided the flow of teacher behavior into 
units, using procedures originally developed by Barker and 
\Vright (1954). For this purpose a definition of units devel 
oped at the Merrill-Palmer Institute by Dorothy Haupt for 
nursery school observation was used. A unit of teacher ac- 
tivity is "an act on the part of the teacher which involves 
discernible contact with an object or person. Any change in 
the direction of the activity or behavior terminates a par- 
ticular unit" (Haupt, per. comm., 1963). For example: 
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Teacher sets up easel 1 unit 

Teacher asks John if he wishes to 

paint, John nods affirmatively 1 unit 

Teacher tells him to get an apron 1 unit 

Observers recorded units of teacher behavior on a tally 
sheet which enabled them to code while observing. This meth- 
od of recording produced an average of 85 units of teacher 
behavior in a 20-minute period. Our schedule was designed to 
obtain information about (1) the teacher’s behavior as com- 
municative or non-communicative, and if communicative, 
whether directed toward individuals or groups of children, 

(2) the apparent purpose of the teacher’s behavior (e.g., 
encouragement, guidance, restriction), and (3) the amount of 
teacher behavior judged to encourage verbal skills in chil- 
dren. 



The following coding categories were used for these 
purposes. 

(Nc) Non-communicative ; All teacher behavior 

^ich does not involve any interchange be- 
tween the teacher and children. 

(Nc.) Child-centered ; Teacher prepares mate- 
riais xor children, such as arranges 
chairs, straightens play area, etc. 
Removed from children, but related to 
children. 

Criteria: Teacher is not in contact 

with children. Activities must be re- 
lated to what children have done or 
will do. 

Example: Teacher gets out craft mate- 

rials, cots. Teacher mixes paint. 
Teacher pours juice at counter while 
children sit at table. 
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(Nc ) Neutral: Behavior which occurs without 

2 reTerence to children, or equipment or 

materials being prepared on their behalt. 

Criteria: Teacher is not in contact with 

children and the activity does not relate 
to children’s activities. 

Example: Teacher combs hair. Teacher 

prepares coffee for other teachers. 

Teacher vjorks on her record books. Teach- 
er walks across room (purpose not stated^. 

(Nc^) Silent S upervision : Surveying or watching 

^ the group or individual children. No com- 
munication. 

Criteria: Teacher is watching children 

but is not in contact with them. 

(Ca) Conversation : Communication with persons 

other than ^he children. 

Criteria: Any teacher contact with other 

teachers or individuals not enrolled in 
school regardless of age. 

Example: Teacher talks with children 

through fence in elementary school yard. 
Teacher speaks with cook. Teacher speaks 
to older child picking up younger sibling. 

(C) Communicative; Teacher behavior which involves 
an interchange between persons. It may be ver- 
bal or non-verbal. Social interaction is the 
criterion for non-verbal activity. This contact 
may be directed toward: 

(C.) Individual child : Behavior directed to- 

ward one child only. 

(Co) Subgroup: Behavior directed toward a por- 

^ tion oF“the entire group (i.e., two or 
more children). 

(Co) Group: Behavior directed toward entire 

^ group for which teacher is responsible. 

(S) Encouragement; All units of activity which give 
help, support, approval, pleasure, confidence, 
and knowledge. 
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(El) Supporting/extending : Teacher activity 

clearly relates to The self-initiated 
activities of the child for the purpose 
of supporting the extension of his ac- 
tivity or for expanding the content di- 
mension of his play. Such teacher ac- 
tivity will be characterized by acts 
which involve the active participation 
of the teacher as contributor to the 
child’s activity--as opposed to teacher 
activity which diverts children’s ac- 
tivities. 

Criteria: Teacher must adapt her behav- 

ior to child’s activities. She must 
give of her time, energy, initiative, 
imagination. 

Example: Child wishes to make bow and 

arrow and teacher discusses supplies^ 
which will be needed and helps him find 
them. Teacher listens attentively to 
child’s story. Teacher expands on 
child’s question and shows its rele- 
vance to other information. 

(E^) Respons jve i Teacher activity clearly 
^ relates to self-initiated activity of 
child, but is of brief or undemanding 
nature, as compared to 

Criteria: Teacher must show by her re- 

sponse that she is aware of the child’s 
activity as well as of the child. 

Example: Teacher pushes child on swing. 

Teacher suggests to child painting that 
he might like to use the new red paint. 
Boy is making a pie and teacher asks 
"what kind?" 

(Eg) Routine ; Teacher gives a friendly or 
neutral response to child’s approach. 
Teacher response is routine or stereo- 
typed, as opposed to responsive catego- 
ry where teacher is brief but clearly 
related to child’s self-initiated ac- 
tivity. 

Criteria: Teacher responds to child in 

an appropriate, but routine or stereo- 
typed manner. If teacher responds with 
refusal or rejection, code simple re- 
striction or belittling/disparaging re- 
striction. 



Example: Teacher says, ”Yes, I see 

you.” Teacher says, ”Yes, your socks 
are blue.” Teacher smiles and nods in 
response to child’s comment. Child 
asks ”May I do (something)” and teacher 
says, ”Yes.” 

(54) Approval/nurturance : Teacher activity 

'whic h gives The ch il d praise, confidence, 
encouragement, pleasure or affection, 
comfort or help if nurturance is obvious. 

Criteria: Teacher must show recognition 

of child’s accomplishments, or help child 
to handle discomfort, pain, or hurt 
feelings. 

Example: "That is a lovely painting.” 

Child shows new shoes to teacher, who ex- 
claims over them. Teacher permits a 
child to crawl into her lap and hugs her. 
After disciplining a child, teacher hugs 
' him and encourages him to join the group. 

T) Teacher Direction : The teacher initiates, but 

does not a n t i c i pa t e that the child necessarily 
will accept her goals. Teacher sefs goals 
without specific evidence that child is inter- 
ested. 

(Tj^) Teacher Suggestion : Teacher initiates 

an activity wnich extends the child’s 
world. This may be play or educational 
activities as in supporting/ extending 
encouragement. The emphasis here is on 
the teacher’s initiation of "extending” 

. . activities. Children have not shown in- 
teres't but there is no demand for com- 
pliance or only by suggestion. V/hen the 
teacher focuses her attention on getting 
compliance, the coding probably will be- 
come ’’direct" or "indirect guidance.” 

If factual information is conveyed, code 
also "informational” under verbal skills. 

Criteria: Teacher initiates the activ- 

ity. It must be for., the purpose of edu- 
;>i • eating, entertaining,: or occupying the 
. children. Children, have not determined 
the choice. They may or may not be 
pleased at its introduction. 



Example: "Today we are going to paint." 

"Here is a new book about Indians." 

"Let me show you how a magnifying glass 
works." "Does anyone know what dye is?" 
"kVho wants to tell a story?" (Extends 
invitation.) "V/ould you like to paint?" 
(Extends invitation.) Teacher shows 
child hov/ to tie a bow, explains meaning 
of words, reads, initiates play with 
dough, etc. 

(T 2 ) Teacher Approval : Teacher gives praise 

or approval of child behavior which ap- 
proximates adult standards, or gives ap- 
proval for required work. 

Criteria: Praise must be for behavior 

which meets teacher standards or for 
completion of required work. Child may 
or may not solicit praise. 

Example: . "You are a good eater." 

"That’s fine, John, now cclor the 
goats." "Mary has finished her work-- 
that's fine, Mary." ^ 

Guidance ; Guidance is assumed to have both 
iacilitative and restrictive properties. It 
may guide, control, train and/or . direct the 
children (child). Included here are routine 
mechanics of management, handled without evi- 
dence of conflict. 

^^1^ Direct : The teacher tells the child(ren) 

\^a t is to be done or she requests spe- 
cific behavior. There is no emotional 
..content to this- type of guidance, but it 
. is clear that authority is vested in 
the teacher. It includes reminders with 
no evidence of conflict. If the teacher 
explains to the child or gives him a 
reason, this unit of activity should al- 
so be coded as "interpretive" develop- 
ment of verbal skills. 

Criteria: Teacher phrases her request 

as an imperative sentence. She may be 
friendly or neutral; if she is definite- 
ly irritable, code "restriction." 
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Example; ’»John, put the blocks 'over 
there.” If the teacher adds, "So we 
have the table clear for juice, 
then code "direct guidance" and 
pretative" under verbal skills. Teacn- 
er calls children by name to come. 

’’Jackie, David." "Sit down, please. 

’’John may go to the table." 

(G^) Indirect: This category includes sug- 

^ ge s t Ive^’r eques t s or statements of fact 

which indicate to children what is ex- 
pected, such as "Have you washed your 
hands?" or "Time for juice." The impli- 
cation of directive guidance is present 
but. not stated. Again, there is no erao- 
’ tibnai overtone. .Reminding is included 
here. Teacher gives reason for ivhat to 

do next — to guide child’s behavior. 



Criteria: Teacher expects corapfiance 

but does not use.' the imperative form. 

If wording is informational, but teacher 
obviously expects compliance, code here. 
Child is supposed to know how to comply. 

Example: "Let’s go." "Time for juice." 

’’Jould you like to put your picture over 

there?" 

(G^) Manipulative: Teacher, uses subtle in- 

f luence which obscures; real reasons for 
the request or makes.it difficult for 
child to distinguish his wishes from 
those of the teacher., Teacher forceful- 
ly labels or defines behavior or experi- 
ence in terms of her standards. 

Criteria: Teacher is making a request 

or statement and expects compliance as 
in direct or indirect guidance; however, 
teacher uses child’s relationships with 
people as a motivator for compliance. 

Example: ‘"Nice people don’t do that." 

"Everyone is going to have a fun time." 
(cajoling) "John, do it for Mrs. Brown." 
To one child; "Je don’t want to do that, 
do we?" "You’re such a good boy, you 
wouldn’t want to do that." "I’m going to 
watch and see who sits up the nicest." 
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(G^) Distraction/redirection : Teacher at- 

tempts to stop an ac-fcivity which she 
considers undesirable by diverting 
child’s attention or substituting or 
suggesting another activity with no ex- 
planation to child. The emphasis here 
is on substituted activity. 

Criteria: Teacher’s action must appear 

from context to be initiated for purpose 
of stopping ongoing activity of child or 
children. Teacher does not call child's 
attention tp misbehavior. 

Example: (Child is bumping into another 

child while playing.) ’’Bring your truck 
over here." Child is acting up at story 
time — "Jhat story would you like?" 

(R) Restriction ; Teacher behavior which deals with 
conflict between child’s wishes and those of 
teacher. Conflict exists where child does not 
accept teacher’s goals and teacher moves to ob- 
struct child's activities. 

? * ■ 

^^1^ Teacher calls attention to fact 

that child is not accepting teacher’s 
goals or standards. Teacher warns or re- 
minds (if no evidence of conflict, code 
as "guidance"). Teacher calls child to 
attention, refuses with no explanation, 
postpones abruptly. If te.acher moves to 
enforce her goalTs, it becomes "firm en- 
forcement of limits." 

Criteria; Teacher goal and child behav- 
ior must be in conflict. This is indi- 
cated by child’s attitude or by irrita- 
tion of teacher. 

Example: Children are restless and inat- 

tentive; Teacher; "V/e’re not paying at- 
tention today." Teacher looks sternly at 
children in line, says: "Je’ll wait un- 

til you’re quiet." 

(R 2 ) Firm Enforcement of Limits : Teacher 

makes it very clear to the child that 
there are limits vjthich must be respected 
and that she will impress these limits on 
the child. This may be done by benching, 
lecture or other means. The determining 
factor is firmness and absence of intent 
to hurt. 






Criteria; Teacher may show exasperation 
and angry concern, but she must convey 
firmness and absence of intent to hurt. 



Example; **John, those blocks siust be 
picked up.*’ "Bill, you will have to sit 
down until you are ready to take turns. 
”John, you cannot play in the sand any 
more, ffo and sit down." 



(R3) 



Bf>lit tling/disparaging : Conflict situa- 

tion in which teacher activity is de- 
signed to lower the child in esteem, to 
discredit his activity or behavior. Al- 
so includes scolding and physical pun- 
ishment, such as grabbing the child by 
the shoulder or tapping (slapping; him 
on the hands, and deliberate ignoring 01 
child by teacher. Teacher shows no ac- 
ceptance of child’s viewpoint. There ^ 
must be an indication of desire to punis 
or hurt. 



Example: "Can’t you do anything right? 

"I don’t want to listen to anything you 
have to say, young man." "You’re fooling 
around and trying to attract everyone’s 
attention. Pay attention to yourself.* 
Child says; "Goodbye, teacher"; teacher 
says: "I don’t appreciate your calling 

me teacher. You know my name." 



(n; Neutral Activities; Teacher behavior which has 
no* inVent to encourage, manage, or restrict. 

(N.) Information Exchange : Exchange of con- 

1 versa tion or information without any at- 
tempt to influence and characterized by 
equality. Also any kind of communicative 
behavior which had no reference to child 
or children or v/here the teacher is the 
reference point. Example: Teacher asks 

for information about the equipment, or 
teacher says: "I need to blow my nose." 

Teacher expresses opinion without any at- 
tempt to influence. 

Criteria: Initiation may be by teacher 

or children. The determining factor is 
absence of intent either to teach, guide 
or restrict. 



Example; Teacher says; *'Do you want any 
more meat?V '*Has anyone watered the 
flowers?" "1*11 send your picture home 
tonight." 

(N2) Care of Physical Needs . 

Criteria: Teacher may or may not speak 

with the child. If she gives attention 
and affection along with care of physical 
needs code instead as "Encouragement, 
Approval/nurturance,^ 

Example: Teacher ties shoes, passes out 

food. Teacher and children walk from one 
room to another. 

(S) Development of Verbal Skills (if present, coded 
In addition to above caiegories) : Teacher ac- 

tivity which develops the child's ability to 
listen, express himself, or understand by means 
of verbal communication. 

(Sj^) Repetitive ; Adult introduces verbal pat- 
¥erns or conventions which children re- 
peat. Children may or may not partici- 
pate. 

Example: Teacher and children sing to- 

gether. Children say grace. Children 
count. Children recite Pledge of Allegi- 
ance. Teacher insists on Please and 
Thank you. 

(So) Expressive : Teacher behaves in a way 

(l.e. , asks a question) which enables the 
child to express his own ideas--yes or no 
will not answer the question. 

Example: "vAiat could you do to make it 

work?" "Which is bigger?" "Then what did 
you do?" "Tell me about it." "What kind 
of pie are you making?" 

(So) Interpretive : Teacher puts feelings, 

reasons, ideas or problems into words. 

The emphasis here is on explanation of 
interpersonal relations as opposed to 
factual informatioi. Information is ap- 
propriate and transferable to other sit- 
uations. 
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Example: *'John is trying to tell you he 

doesn't like that.” "Put on an apron so 
that you don't get paint on your dress.” 

(S.) Informational : Teacher explains the 

meanings of words, gives factual infor- 
mation, introduces concepts, calls at- 
tention to form and organization. 

Example: "Dye makes things have color, 

like your clothes.” Teacher calls at- 
tention to order or pattern: '*Peas and 

potatoes are both vegetables.” 

(X) Not Ascertainable : All behavior which is un- 

codable or cannot be decided. Behavior which 
appears to have no rt^ference point. 

(Tx) Teacher-initiated ; Behavior which is 
incomprehensible because it is unheard 
or context is unknown. If uncertain who 
initiated it, code here. 

(Bx) Child-initiated : Teacher responds to 

child- ini tia ted contact, but nature of 
response is uncodable either because it 
is unheard or context is unknown. 

The following example shows how the coding was used to 
record, simultaneously, the direction and purpose of the 
teacher's behavior, along with inclusion of verbal skills, if 
present. 

John: "Teacher, see my pie?” 

Teacher: "That looks delicious. V/hat kind of pie 

are you making?” 

The teacher's response would be coded as 
means that she directed her answer to an individual child; 
the E2 that it was classified as responsive encouragement. 

The is recorded because her question about the kind of pie 
required an answer from the child. If she had said, instead 
of the question, that the pie looked like her favorite kind, 
the episode would have been coded only as ^ 1 ^ 2 ^ 
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Global Ratings 

Global ratings, which represented a summary of the 20- 
minute observation period, were utilized to describe educa- 
tional content and certain characteristics of teacher style 
and children’s responses. Observers were instructed to rate 
according to their perception of the entire period. This 
rating was intended to be independent of tallies of teacher 
behavior. We cannot establish the degree to which it was, in 
fact, completely independent. However, we do know that ob- 
30 fvers perceived it as independent and welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to record their impression of the total effect. Four 
characteristics were rated on continue as follows: 



Tempo (Pace of program) 

1. Lethargic, non-stimulating 
2- Slow, relaxed, easy-going 

3. Average 

4. Stimulating 

5. Rushed, hurried 

Teacher Verbalization 

1. Very little, non-verbal 

2. Less than average 

3. Average 

4 . Talkative 

5. Extremely talkative 

Teacher Manner 



1. Exceptionally sensitive, responsive, 
responses relevant 

2. Friendly, pleasant, warm 

3. Neutral, neither of the above 

4 . Irritable, sharp 
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Children's Responses 

1. Children are disinterested, bored, hyper- 
active, restless, lethargic 

2. Children are somewhat disinterested 

3. Children generally are involved, moderate- 
ly interested 

4. Children are involved and interested 

5. Children are exceptionally involved and 
. genuinely interested 

Lessons Taught 

The content of. the teacher’s activity has been labeled 
’’Lessons Taught.” This rating’ is based on the observer’s 
perception of the teacher’s educational emphasis during the 
20-minute observational period. Observers were instructed to 
judge lessons taught according to what the teacher did during 
the observational period, -iven though a teacher’s choice of 
activity or materials might encourage certain lessons, these 
are not counted unless the teacher actively and effectively 
introduced them. Clarity, interest, and effectiveness of 
both positive and negative reinforcement are the basis for 

these judgments. 

The observer was permitted to identify three lessons 
taught during the observational period, using a rank of #1, 
#2, or to use only a #1 rank. If #2 or #3 were used 
^ 2 thout ^1, the slot was checked ”no lesson or can t 

decide.” 

Rank 1. Observer feels strongly that the ’’lesson” 
checked was the major emphasis of the^ 
teacher during the period of observation. 

Rank 2. Teacher emphasis was present but secondary 
to #1, or was present but with less em- 
phasis than #1. 
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Rank 3. Teacher emphasis was present, but to a 
lesser extent than #1 and ^2. 

The fifteen c^hoices were grouped under the following 
headings: 

Physical Skills 

1. Large Muscle Activity : Teacher actively 

encourages and praises climbing, trike 
riding, jumping, or other similar skills. .. 

2, Eye-Hand Coordination : Teacher actively 

encourages and praises skills whose suc- 
cessful performance requires eye-hand co- 
ordination--i.e. , ball-playing, cutting 
with scissors, coloring v/ithin lines, etc. 

3- Verbal-Physical Coordination : Teacher erii- 

courages and rewards activities which can 
only be performed by following auditory 
and/or visual cues such as following songs 
or games with directions, Simon-Says‘, etc. 

Social Skills 



4. Rules of Social Living : Teacher intro- 

duces and encourages manners, etiquette, 
and rules of conduct. 

5. Dealing with Other Children : Teacher iri- 

¥tructs and encourages children to solve 
their problems; does not settle differ- 
ences by arbitrary action of her own. 

6. Consideration of Rights and Feelings : 
Treacher provides a model ror consideration 
and insists that each personas rights and 
feelings be respectedl By her actions she 
may also teach rules for social living, 
but the emphasis here is on content and 
meaning, not on form or ritual. 

Intellectual Attainment 



7. Formal Skills : Teacher actively encourages 

and calls attention to pattern and order of 
intellectual experience; encourages children 
to test memory and practice recall, encour- 
ages counting, labeling, precise observa- 
tion, etc. 
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8. Knowledge and Awareness of World : Teacher 

encourages and calls attention to facts 
and information about plants, animals, 
customs, communication, etc. 

9. Sense of Pleasure, Awe, vVonder : Teacher 

provides experiences which are specifically 
directed toward genuine feelings of pleas- 
ure, or which fill children with wonder, 
astonishment, and awe--such as breaking 
soap bubbles or holding guinea pigs. 

Self -Responsibility 

10. Self-sufficiency and Independence : Teacher 

encourages and shows respect for children 
managing their own affairs, performing 
tasks which are often done by adults--such 
as taking initiative for clean-up, lacing 
their own shoes, etc. 

11. Creativity and Experimentation : Teacher 

encourages and praises child's own efforts 
to create something new and different, and 
to experiment, even though the product may 
not be praiseworthy by adult standards. 

12. Control and Restraint : Teacher encourages 

and insists that children inhibit their 
impulses and follow the teacher |s request 
--such as getting completely quiet, obeying 
teacher request regardless of personal 
preference. 

13. Dealing with Strong Emotions : Teacher 

helps children ideniiiy strong emotions and 
feel comfortable and competent with them. 

Other 

14. Can't Decide: Observer feels something was 

taught but cannot make a choice. 

15. No Lesson Taught 



Other Variables 

V In addition to the behavioral variables which have been 
described, information also was collected for four other ma- 
jor variables. Structural variables were identified by 
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observers while they were in the centers; other characteris- 
tics of the center and of its personnel were obtained through 
director and teacher interviews. Data were grouped as fol- 
' lows: 

Structural Variables 

Number of persons in the setting 

Type of activity 

Time of day ; 

Type of physical space 

Attitiidinal’ Variable's 

Definition of role 

Type of leadership 

Staff Characteristics 

Sducation 

Experience 

Age 

Ethnicity 

Organizationa 1 Characteristics 

Type of children (age, socioeconomic status) 

Size of center 

Administrative framework 

For the convenience of the reader, the measurement of 

• ^ 

these variables will be discussed. when they are introduced 
into the results. 

Reliability 

The problem of reliability in this study was twofold: 
it concerned both the amount of agreement among the observers 
and the adequacy of the sampling of teacher behavior and cen- 
ter program. During the pilot phase we experimented v/ith a 
variety of procedures and ultimately selected those which of- 
fered maximum reliability in combination with sufficient 



flexibility to meet the idiosyncrasies of individual cen- 
ters. 

Throughout the study we had only limited control over 
decisions on sampling because of the necessity to present and 
follow a clear-cut visiting schedule which would be accept- 
able to all types of personnel in a wide variety of settings. 
We had much more control over our observers, who were care- 
fully trained during the pilot phase and were rotated sys- 
tematically during all observations throughout the study. 

Observer Agreement on Teacher Behavior 
Cur original design called for observers who would 
write verbatim reports of teacher activity to be coded by 
project staff. This separation of the observational and cod- 
ing functions did not prove to be as feasible as anticipated. 
Although coders who were not present during an observation 
could achieve acceptable reliability, their reliability was 
not as high as that of the observers who had actually seen 
the teacher in action. Apparently, perception of teacher ac- 
tivity also depends on additional material which does not ap- 
pear in the verbatim report. In addition, the amount of 
clerical work necessary to process the interviews was consid- 
erable and also introduced additional opportunities for er- 
ror - 

A method of simultaneous coding and recording was sub- 
stituted for the cumbersome procedure of recording, trans- 
cribing and then coding. The change to the new method of re 
cording resulted in an increase in the amount of information 
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which observers could record, but it did not alter percent- 
ages within categories nor reliability as measured by paired 



observations . 

vVhen observers recorded in long-hand, the mean number 
of episodes during a 20— minute observation was 51* During 
the transition this figure increased to 61. As the staff be- 
came more skilled it increased to 85 and remained at approxi- 
mately this figure. The use of long-hand recording had made 
it physically impossible to record every detail; • consequent- 
ly, it was necessary to summarize the sequences involved in a 
transaction such as ’’getting a ball from the cupboard at a 
child’s request.” VJith precoded tallies it is possible to 
record child and teacher talking as they walk to the cup- 
board, teacher selecting ball at child’s request, and teacher 

and child returning to play area. 

The increase in total number of episodes was examined 
to determine whether the over-all percentages in each catego- 
ry had remained constant, indicating that more detail of each 
transaction was being recorded, or whether the increase oc- 
curred only in specific categories. A comparison of 30 
paired observations, 10 from each phase of the study, indi- 
cated that the percentage distribution had remained essen- 
tially the same regardless of the method of recording. The 
only category which appeared to show a small increase after 
the change was the category of direct guidance. 

■ We analyzed our data by observers and found that one 
observer appeared to be recording consistently more episodes 
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than our other observers. Closer examinatipn led us to be- 
lieve that each observer has a top speed beyond which she 
cannot recotd. This observer had a majority of observations 
well within the normal range, but she was capable of record- 
ing up to 220 episodes in an observation period and thus had 
a group of observations which exceeded, in number of epi- 
sodes, those of the other observers. An observational scheme 
which specified recording in time intervals such as that used 
by Bishop (1951) avoids this problem. However, since our ob- 
servers were rotated faithfully, differences in episoding may 
produce random error, but should not distort the results m 
any syi^tematic manner. 

Since the reliability of data collection was a major 
concern throughout the study, we endeavored to maintain a 
regular schedule of paired observations among obseryers by 
scheduling one paired observation in each center. This pro- 
cedure was difficult to follow because of the necessity to 
adapt to a most unpredictable variety of settings. Despite 
difficulties, 44 paired observations were obtained in the:50 
centers included in this study. These are in addition to 
the 43 completed during earlier phases of the project. 

Throughout the study observers were concerned about 
their choice of cut-points for an episode of interaction. 

The cut-point (when a teacher changes the direction of her 
attention or action) which marks the termination of one epi- 
sode and the beginning of a new one is not absolute. In ac- 
tual practice this definition requires a certain amount of 
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judgment and is subject to the observer *s ability to follow 
the speed of the program. In the 44 paired observations the 
discrepancy between observers on the total number of episodes 
which were recorded per observation averaged 11.1 out of a 
mean total of 84.2. This figure was reduced to 8.7 per ob- 
servation for the number of communicative episodes. 

The differences between the means for total episodes 
and for communicative episodes for the paired observations 
were analyzed. Both these differences were found to be non- 
significant (t = 1.16 for total episodes, t = 0.82 for com- 
municative episodes). 

The degree of reliability between paired observations 
for the categories of teacher behavior was computed in two 
ways. The first method provided information on the amount of 
disagreement when observations were compared according to 
percentage of behavior in each category. According to this 
method, the frequency of teacher behavior in each category 
was divided by the frequency of communicative episodes, giv- 
ing a percentage. The amount of disagreement between paired 
observers was computed by obtaining the difference between 
the percentages for observer A and observer B in each catego- 
ry for every paired observation. To determine the average 
amount of disagreement, means for each category were computed 
for the total of the 44 paired observations. (See Table 1.) 

Vie also wanted an estimate which would give, an indica- 
tion of the amount of agreement based on tallies rather than 
percentages, and balanced for the difference in the frequency 
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with which certain behaviors occur, since much of our data is 
reported as frequencies- Also reliability varies with the 
amount of use which a category receives, and we wished to es- 
timate the accuracy of sub-categories which seldom received 
high tallies. For this purpose Wright’s Estimate of Accuracy 
was used (Wright, 1967). (See Table 2.) 



TABLE 1 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OP DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN OBSERVERS 

IN 44 PAIRED OBSERVATIONS 

% OP % OP 

CATEGORY DISAGREEMENT CATEGORY DISAGREEMENT 



Non-Communicative 

Chi Id- centered 3.0 

Neutral 1.0 

Supervision 3.2 

Communication w/adult 1.3 

Encouragement 

Supporting/extending 0 . 4 

Responsive 4.9 

Routine 4.9 

Approval/nurturance 2.2 

Teacher Direction 

Teacher suggestion 3.6 

Teacher approval 0.4 

Guidance 

Direct 5.7 

Indirect 3.7 

Manipulative 0.7 



Distraction/redirection 0.5 



Restriction 

Simple 3.0 

Firm enforcement 0.4 

Belittling/disparaging 0.1 

Neutral 

Information exchange 4.8 

Care of physical needs 2.4 

Not Ascertainable 
Unheard, teacher - 

initiated 2.3 

Unheard, child-initiated 1.3 

Verbal Skills 

Repetitive 0.8 

Expressive 1.9 

Interpretive 3.4 

Informational 1.9 



Episodes marked by observer A marked also 

by Observer B 

Wright’s Estimate - Episodes marked by Observer A + 
of Accuracy those marked by Observer B 

2 
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TABLE 2 

RELIABILITY BETWEEN OBSERVERS IN 44 PAIRED OBSERVATIONS 
USING WRIGHT’S ESTIMATE OP ACCURACY 



CATEGCSIY 



BEHAVIOR 



Directed Directed 

to to Directed 

Individual SubttrouP to Group 



Non-Coimaunicative 

uniid-centerecf 

Neutral 

Supervision 

Cororounication with adult 
Total 

Encouragement 

5upporting/ex tending 

Responsive 

Routine 

Approval/nurturance 

Total 

Teacher Direction 

teacher suggest ion 
Teacher approval 
Total 

Guidance 

Direct 

Indirect 
Manipulative 
Distraction/ redirection 
Total 

Restriction 

birapie 

Firm enforcement 

Belittling/disparaging 

Total 

Neutral 

Inlormation exchange 
Care of physical needs 
Total 



77.31 


--- 


--- 


73.60 


— 


--- 


79.41 


— 


— 


90.06 


— 


— 


86.71 


“ ~ “ 


• 


66.67 


0,0 


0.0 


80.47 


49.41 


0.0 


70.11 


20.00 


33.34 


77.42 


25.00 


0.0 


87.70 


52.73 


47.62 


76.61 


44.78 


88.43 


66.67 


0.0 


66.67 


77.40 


43.48 


88.16 


86.01 


58.02 


82.54 


68.57 


30.44 


57.63 


55.17 


0.0 


61.54 


55.17 


0.0 


100.00 


89.17 


66.67 


72.59 


77.38 


61.54 


80.00 


75.00 


75.00 


0.0 


50.00 


0.0 


100.00 


77.42 


62.86 


66.67 


80.14 


42.31 


37.04 


81.97 


66.67 


33.33 


88.19 


60.27 


46.67 
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TABLE 2 


(CONT.) 






CATEGORY 


• 


BEHAVIOR 






Directed Directed 
to to 

Individual Subgroup 


Directed 
to Group 


Not Ascertainable 

Unheard, teacher-initiated 
Unheard, child-initiated 
Total 


63.30 

40.68 

70.74 


58.82 
0.0 

61.82 


0.0 

100.00 

0.0 


Verbal Skills 

Repetitive- , - . 

Expressive 

Interpretive 

Informational 

Total 


45.83 

55.56 

71.32 

54.08 

74.16 


0.0 

0.0 

20.00 

25.00 

10.26 


78.72 

59.38 

60.87 

42.86 

77.00 



We feel that the reliability is adequate except for those 
categories where frequencies are very low (for example, ver- 
bal skills directed to subgroups). In analyzing the data we 
will seldom use any category where the estimate of accuracy 
falls below 70. Data on teacher behavior will be analyzed 
according to total counts in categories. Data in which cen- 
ters are compared will be analyzed according to percentages 
within categories based on the total number of episodes ob- 
served in each center. 



Global Ratings 

At the end of each observation observers rated the 
teacher on amount of verbalization, tempo, and children’s 
responses along a five-point continuum from low to high. 
Teacher manner was given a four -point rating. The reliability 
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of these ratings was computed according to the distance be-> 
tween the ratings of paired observers. Thus for the five- 
point continuum, no agreement would be a four-point differ- 
ence. Table 3 shows the extent of agreement on the global 
ratings. 

TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT BET’-JBEN OBSERVERS FOR GLOBAL 



RATINGS IN 44 PAIRED OBSERVATIONS 



CATEGORY 




GLOBAL RATINGS 


• • • 

• 

(N=44 paired observations) 


Teacher 

Verbal- 

ization 


Teacher 

Manner 


Tempo 


Children's 

Response 


Complete Agreement 


59.1% 


86.4% 


63.6% 


61.4% 


One-Poini‘ Disagreement 


38.6 


9.1 


31.8 


36.4 


Two-Point Disagreement 


2.3 


4.5 


4.5 


0.0 


Three- Point Disagreement 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


Four*rPoint Disagreement 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


* 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


i6o.o% 



As can be seen, these ratings seldom exceeded a one- 
point disagreement. 



Lessons Taught 

In rating lessons taught observers not only had 15 
choices, but also were permitted to rate a maximum of three 
categories in any observation. Agreement was considered to 
be complete if both observers gave an identical rating for 
both rank and category of lessons taught. Agreement was re- 
garded as partial if the same lesson was selected by both ob- 
servers but their ranking differed. Disagreement occurred 
when one observer selected a lesson which was not chosen by 
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the other. The results of paired comparisons on lessons 
taught were as shown in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT BETl;/EEN OBSERVERS FOR 



LESSONS TAUGHT IN ^’4 PAIRED OBSERVATIONS 



LESSONS TAUGHT 


AGREE! 'iENT 

(by 

category 
and rank) 


PARTIAL 

AGREEMENT 

(by 

category 

only) 


DISAGREEM2NT 


Primary Lesson (Rank # 1 ) 


6G.2% 


18. 2%* 


13.6% 


Secondary Lesson (Rank ^ 2 ) 


52.3 


13.6 


• 34.1 


Tertiary Lesson (Rank #3) 


59.1 


13.6 


27.3 


*Of these, 3, or 13%, were 


checked in 


the ”Can*t 


Decide** 


category. 




• 


• 



As indicated by the table, observers had more difficul- 
ty in agreeing on the intensity of a lesson than on its con- 
tent. There is high agreement on the presence of the primary 
lesson--much less agreement on the second or third. In ana- 
lyzing the data, lessons taught were weighted so that a pri- 
mary lesson received 1-1/2 times the weight of Rank #2, and 3 
times the weight of Rank ^ 3 . 

Validity 

.Ve do not know to what extent our results describe the 
essential features of day care program. Ne have given our 
basis for selecting the variables which were measured and we 
have described the reliability of our efforts, indicating 
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that a certain amount of error, hopefully random, did exist. 
In this section we will discuss the adequacy of our sampling, 
describe some of the problems which we encountered and quote 
some of the doubts of our observers. 

The factor which gives us greatest confidence in our 
results is the active participation of all staff members at 
every stage of the research. Oiir most valuable ideas stemmed 
from observers* persistent concerns that essential informa- 
tion was being lost or distorted. 

Problems of Sampling: Teacher Behavior 

As previously indicated, one of the goals of this study 
was to describe patterns of teacher behavior. This goal was 
based on the assumption that there are different and discern- 
ible patterns of teacher behavior which can be defined by a 
strategic choice of observational categories and sufficient 
sampling. 

In addition to selecting categories of behavior to be 
recordeo we had to decide on the amount of observation neces- 
sary to obtain a sample of teacher behavior which would be 
adequate for our purposes. During the pilot phase we experi- 
mented with a range of 20-minute observations, from six to 
twelve, and decided that ten 20-minute observations were both 
feasible and an adequate measure of consistencies in teacher 
behavior. Our decision was based partly on records for six 
teachers for each of whom twelve observations were obtained. 

./e totaled the behavior for each teacher in samples of six, 
eight, ten, and twelve observations and computed the 
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percentage of behavior in each category for these samples. 

We then compared the differences in percentages within cate- 
gories between the various samples. (See Table 5.) 



TABLE 5 



SHOtJING THE EFFECT, IN i^IEAN DIFFERENCES BY PERCENTAGES, 
OF INCREASES IN NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS ON CATEGORIES 
OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR FOR SIX TEA'CHERS 



CATEGORY OF 












BEHAVIOR 






COMPARISON BETvffiEN 




6 and 8 


8 and 10 


10 and 12 


6 and 10 


6 and 12 




observ- 


observa- 


observa- 


observa- 


observa- 




ations 


tions 


tions 


tions 


tions 




(N=6) 


(N=6) 


(N=6) 


(N=6) 


(N=6) 


Encouragement 


1.8% 


2.5% 


1.2% 


3.5% 


4.0% 


Teacher Direction 


1.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.4 


1.4 


Guidance 


2.6 


1.3 


1.6 


3.1 


3.6 


Restriction 


1.2 


0.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


Verbal Skills 


1.2 


1.8 


1.6 


2.6 


2.4 



In addition to the procedure described above, we com- 
puted rank correlations for the same sample of six teachers. 
The lowest rank correlation between any of the pairs of ob- 
servations in the five groups shown in the table above ex- 
ceeded .80 in all categories, indicating that even six or 
eight observations differentiate among teachers. We conclud- 
ed that our experience appeared to correspond with previous 
research on the amount of observation necessary to obtain an 
adequate sample (Medley and Mitzel, 1963; V/ithall, 1952), and 
settled on ten observations as our sample of teacher behavior. 
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Problems of Sampling!: Center Program 

A similar problem of consistency also applied to our 
sampling' of center program. Our decision to select one early 
morning, one late afternoon, and two mid-morning samples of 
three age groupings of children was based partly on our judg- 
ment that program will vary somewhat with time of day and age 
of children, but that it does not differ radically from day 
to day. More important was our finding during the pilot 



phase ‘that this schedule "a ppe^^ to be the maximum which 



commonly, would be acceptable to directors who must grant us 
permission to visit. Vtfe do not have figures on the differ- 

* * i 

ences v/hich might have occurred from a larger sample of cen- 
ter. program* w'e did try much larger; samples of program, in 
two centers during the pilot phase and found day-to-day for- 
mat to be quite stable. kVe arbitrarily decided that the 
over-all validity of the study would be better served by 



keeping refusals to participate at a minimum and thus sam- 



pling a wider range of centers, rather than by increasing the 
. amount of observation in a more restricted sample of centers. 



Other Problems Encountered 

By the end of the pilot study we felt reasonably satis- 
fied with the technical details of our coding scheme. Our 
satisfactions and concerns were well summed up at the time by 
one of the observers as follows: 

In general, the observational scheme and coding 
categories function rather effortlessly — except 
for those times when the interaction defies all 
attempts to pigeon-hole it according to the 
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pre-established plan--and you play fantastic games 
of eenie-meenie-minie-mo! (take heart--these mo- 
ments are rare!) 

I see, therefore, the major problem of the 
study to be less of technical detail than validity 
--that great bugaboo of the research study. Are 
we really measuring what we set out to measure- 
are we seeing what is really there, or what we 
need to see there due to the design of the study? 

Furthermore, there are certain questions which we cannot an 
swer. 



But more important, how are we perceiving the 
teacher’s behavior? As she would intend it; as 
the children understand it; as our biases--both 
personally and study-induced--force us to see it? 
Hopefully by being distributed between five ob- 
servers the observational material will approxi- 
mate some degree of truth and the items on the 
checklist will offer necessary enlightenment. 

A major problem centered on the difficulty of devising 

precise observational measures which also were flexible 

enough to meet the never-ending diversity of circumstances 

encountered as we moved from one center to another. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that some of 
the most pleasant schools, as far as warmth and 
child orientation go, are often so technically 
difficult to observe in. The manner in which our 
schedules are set up is actively geared to--and 
gives a favorable edge to — the highly structured 
school. 

VVill the ’’good" schools end up looking merely 
chaotic and disorganized? Undoubtedly the re- 
sponses to checklist items such as teacher manner 
and children’s response will bail them out never- 
theless; the more flexible the program, the more 
intimate the relationship between teachers and 
children, the more frantic will be the observer ’s 
lot in trying to keep up with the kaleidoscopic 
nature of things. Accuracy of observations may 
well suffer. 

In the early stages we had hoped to obtain samples of 
teacher behavior during specified activities. In actual 
practice this goal proved impossible. Centers differed in 
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program format so that some categories of activities were not 
found in all centers. Teachers vanished, or combined groups, 
or departed most disconcertingly from the director’s descrip- 
tion of morning format. The weather, absences due to ill- 
ness, and other circumstances were beyond our control. 

. . . there is always of course the problem of 
”to follow or not to follow”- -when the teacher 
leaves, will she be back in one minute or ten? 

Shall the observer trail along behind the group 
into the bathroom to salvage the observation or 
shall she be discreet and lose some possible ma- 
terial? I think there must be some more ideal 
plan, from the viewpoint of the study, but it 
might simply not be feasible for observers or 
schools. Such a plan v/ould give more leeway, tem- 
porally speaking, so that the observer could fol- 
low through a solid unit of activity, and reject 
unimportant bits such as the teacher suddenly 
leaving the group to sweep the sidewalk, an activ- 
ity which she might pursue for ten minutes. The 
need for shifting from one teacher to the other, 
close to presence of other observers, sometimes 
complicates things and would make such an ideal 
plan impossible. 

V/e cannot know how our presence altered program. The 
presence of visitors obviously was a common occurrence in 
some centers, and an unusual event in others. One of our ob- 
servers commented: 

There is the eternal question of not knowing 
how much of the ’’Performance” by the teacher qua 
actor is being directed to the observer as audi- 
ence, judge and jury. (I recall one instance when 
I arrived in the late afternoon to do an observa- 
tion and, finding no one indoors, walked to the 
back door. I looked out the window, saw the 
teacher I was to observe, and who had been warm 
and nurturant that morning, giving the kids holy 
belli) ^roblem--is this change of character due 
to fatigue or the fact that the teacher didn’t 
know she was being watched? 

Our reception varied from relaxed hospitality to a dis- 
tant or nervous tolerance. Some teachers undoubtedly altered 
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their behavior because of our presence. Probably most teach- 
ers, tried especially hard to do what they felt was expected, 
u^e may have missed examples of unusually harsh behavior or 
the relaxed informality which stems from the absence of out- 
siders, but’ since we were essentially interested, in t,h,e 
teacher *s conception of acceptable program, we felt .that 
changes due to our presence did not necessarily invalidate 
the study. 

Ways of Reporting Data 

The reader will find it helpful to keep in mind that 
three sources of data v/ill be used throughout the text. One 
is all 20-minute observations which were recorded in the 50 

centers sampled for this study, these observations have an 

■ . 

N of 1604, and data from this source include frequencies for 
categories of teacher behavior, global ratings including les- 
sons taught, and other variables (such as type of activity, 
setting, number of children to adults, etc.) which could be 

• ; ; i . * j 

identified at the time of the observation. 

' ; . I t 

The second source represents sample teachers, those 
teachers- for whom both ten observations and an interview 
were obtained. Data for these teachers are reported for 

' * ip' . ■ 

their overall behavior as revealed by the ten samples. The N 
for sample teachers is 104. Relationships between these 
teachers* observed behavior and their attitudes as indicated 
by interviews, are reported. 

The final source represents centers (N=50) . tfas in- 
formation was obtained by converting all observational data 



o 
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obtained within each center into percentages based on the 
total number of episodes recorded within that center. Spe- 
cial summary ratings on a number of variables were developed 
for the centers. Usually these were based on a ranking sys- 
tem. Procedures are explained at the times that the data are 
introduced. 

Certain variables, such as teacher manner, are reported 
in slightly varying form depending on the source of data un- 
der discussion. Although always based on the original 20- 
minute observation, such data have been summarized for sample 
teachers and for centers. Consequently they differ from 
those based on total observations (N=1604), and take a 
slightly varied form depending on whether the converted, 
ranked data are for sample teachers or for centers. 

Data will be reported in three forms: 

1) Frequencies , usually expressed as means. Frequen- 
cies are used most often in reporting on categories of teach- 
er behavior and on lessons taught for the entire sample 
(N=1604) and occasionally for sample teachers. 

2) Percentages, used most often in summarizing the 
combined behavior patterns of all teachers observed in a cen- 
ter (N=50) . Percentages also are used for reporting ordinal 
and nominal data, such as tempo or sponsorship. 

3) Rankings, occasionally used to examine variables 
which are characterized by a wide range from high to low. 
These rankings may be based on either frequencies or percent- 




ages. 
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Statistical tests of significance are reported in vdiat 
may appear to be a haphazard fashion throughout the text. P 
ratios are reported for data which do not appear to violate 
grossly the assumptions for a one-way analysis of variance. 
Chi-squares are reported for some data, especially in Chapter 
VIll. Much of the data has been transformed or regrouped, 
rendering tests of significance of doubtful value. Through- 
out the study our decisions regarding its design have been 
based on recording those data which seemed most important to 
the understanding of an environment, rather than on the col- 
lection of data which, though of unquestionable accuracy, ap- 
peared to be less pertinent to our basic questions. 

V/e have chosen not to formulate a series of specific 
hypotheses, nor have we attempted to establish rigorous sta- 
tistical proof for our findings. The major purpose of our 
analysis is to obtain an overview of the functioning of the 
day care center as a working unit, based on observation of 
teacher-child interaction within a variety of settings which 
contain certain features and are peopled by individuals of 
varying characteristics. To the extent that our data bring 
into focus many specific features of day care and suggest how 
these specific features contribute to the experience offered 
to the child, we feel that our approach is justified. 

In the chapters which follow we shall move from a de- 
scription of teachers and center program to an examination of 
the series of variables which appear to predict variations in 
teacher behavior and program format. Then we shall try to 
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tie together our findings in a discussion of physical space 
(Chapter VIII). Finally, we shall evaluate the types of day 
care which we have delineated, and conclude with recoiamenda- 
tions for possible intervention. 



CHAPTER IV 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAf'l IN DAY CARE 

In this chapter we will describe what teachers do and 
what center program is like. The relationship of the behav- 
ior of individual teachers and of teacher behavior as a com- 
ponent of center program will be discussed within the context 
of the type of program format found in the centers. Through- 
out this chapter we will establish for the reader certain 
basic relationships within the data which will recur through- 
out the report. 

Teacher Behavior 
i/hat Do Teachers Do? 

The first question which we set out to answer was, 
simply, what do teachers do in day care centers? We wanted 
to get some idea of the amount of time which teachers in this 
type of environment normally spend in the various categories 

of interaction which we have described. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of time which a hypothet- 
ical average teacher spends in each of the possible general 
behavior categories in a sample of ten observations or 200 
minutes of activity. It can be seen that approximately one- 
fifth of her time is spent in non- communicative activities 
(such as preparation of materials, housekeeping duties, or 
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silent supervision) which do not bring her into direct con- 
tact with children. Guidance and encouragement account for 
nearly one-half of her total activity. Restriction accounts 
for a relatively small percentage of her total behavior. 

Figure 1 




Table 6 shows how an average teacher distributes her 
time when she is actively involved with children. It de- 
scribes the distribution of teacher behavior by percentages 
within the categories of communicative behavior only. As can 
be seen from Table 6, when a teacher is making contact with 
children she most often directs her attention to individu- 
als. Seventy-seven percent of all teacher behavior was found 
to be directed to the individual child. Fifteen percent was 
directed toward the entire group, while only eight percent 
was directed toward a subgroup consisting of two or more 
children. Thus it can be seen that a teacher in a group pro- 
gram still places primary emphasis on contact with children 
one at a time. 
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TABLE 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF TBACHER BEHAVIOR IVIIHIN 
CATEGORIES OF COMIvlUNICATIVE BEHAVIOR 



CATEGORIES OF MEA N PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR “ Directed to ~ * 
■■ Indi- Sub- Groups Total 

(N=1Q^ teachers) viduals groups 



Encouragement 

Supporting/extending 

Responsive 

Routine 

Approval/nurturance 

Total 

Teacher Direction 
Teacher suggestion 
Teacher approval 
Total 

Guidance 

Direct 

Indirect 

Manipulative 

Distraction/redirection 

Total 

Restriction 
5impie ~ 

Firm enforcement 
Belittling/disparaging 
Total 

Neutral 

Intormation exchange 
Care of physical needs 
Total 

Not Ascertainable 
Tofal 



0 « 3 % 


0 . 1 % 


0 . 1 % 


0 . 5 % 


8.7 


1.0 


0.7 


10.4 


8.7 


0.1 


0.3 


9.1 


3.1 


0.1 


0.1 


3.3 


20.8 


1.3 


1.2 


23.3 


6.7 


1.0 


7.5 


15.2 


1.9 


0.1 


0.3 


2.3 


8.6 


1.1 


7.8 


17.5 


19.6 


2.5 


2.6 


24.7 


3.4 


0.7 


1.0 


5.1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


24.2 


3.2 


3.9 


31.3 


6.2 


0.7 


0.3 


7.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


7.5 


0.7 


0.3 


8.5 


7-5 


0.8 


1.3 


9.6 


7.1 


0.5 


0.0 


7.6 


14 . 6 


1.3 


1.3 


17.2 


1.8 


0.4 


0.0 


2.2 
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TABLE 6 (CX»4T.) 



iSACHER BEHAVIOR 


Indi- 

viduals 


Directed to 
Sub- 
groups Groups 


Total 


(N=104 teachers) 


Verbal Skills* 










Repetitive 


0.3% 


0.1% 


2.1% 


2.5% 


Expressive 


2.8 


0.2 


1.7 


4.7 


Interv>retive 


4.2 


0.5 


0.6 


5.3 


Informational 


1.8 


0.2 


0.9 


2.9 


Total 


9.1 


1.0 


5. 3 


15.4 


Total (minus Verbal Skills)* 


77.5% 


8.0% 


14.5% 


100.0% 



*In contrast to other categories, which were mutually exclu 
sive, Verbal Skills were always coded in combination with 
other categories. They are therefore excluded from all 
totals. 



Certain behaviors are strongly associated with the di- 
rection of the teacher *s action to individuals or to groups. 
Encouragement and restriction, for example, are highly asso- 
ciated with action toward individuals. Teacher direction is 
more commonly utilized with children in a group, as is repe- 
tition of verbal patterns such as grace before meals. About 
15 per cent of the aver:;g3 tecsher*s communicative behavior 
was coded as also ca-"cyi:ig verbal skills. 

Early in the study, it became apparent that variation 
in teacher behavior could not be wholly separated from the 
type of activity setting in which the teacher and children 
were engaged. The role of the activity setting will be dis- 
cussed in the chapter which follows. In this chapter we are 
principally examining general patterns of teacher behavior to 
ascertain which aspects of teacher behavior were most 
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consistently present or absent throughout a series of ob- 
servations on a single teacher. 

Since each of our sample teachers was observed for ten 
times during our visits to a center, we used a split-half 
correlation to compare odd-numbered and even-numbered ob- 
servations (i.e., we compared observations /^l, 3, 5, 7 and 9 
with observations #2, 4 , 6, 8 and 10). Table 7 shows all 
correlations of .60 or higher. Reference to Table 6, page 
101, will enable the reader to see which categories of behav- 
ior are less consistent. Those with a mean percentage of 
less than 6,0 rarely correlate at .60 or higher, while those 
with higher mean percentages invariably do correlate except 
in two categories, teacher direction and neutral behavior. 

Apparently these two categories of behavior are most 
likely to vary with activity setting. In contrast, encour- 
agement and restriction are the most stable behaviors in the 
teacher's repertoire. Apparently these represent dimensions 
of teaching style substantially independent of changes in ac- 
tivity setting. In general, teachers are relatively con- 
stant in their approaches to children from one observation to 
the next. 

What Do Teachers Teach? 

Teachers varied greatly in the extent to which they 
were actively engaged in implementing educational goals for 
children, as judged by our observers. Each sample teacher, 
who was observed ten times, could have been rated for ten 
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TABLE 7 

CATEGORIES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR: CORRELATION OF 

ODD- AND EVEN-NUMBERED OBSERVATIONS* 



Total episodes 

Total communicative episodes 


.75 

.72 


Encouragement 

l^otai to individuals 
Responsive to individuals 
Routine to individuals 


.80 

.71 

.68 


Teacher Direction 

Teacher approval to individuals 


.60 


Guidance 

Total to individuals 
Direct to individuals 
Indirect to individuals 


.66 

.61 

.65 


Restriction 

Total to individuals 

Total to subgroups 

Total to groups 

Simple to individuals 

Firm enforcement to individuals 


.79 
.60 
. 66 
.65 
. 66 


Neutral 

Information exchange to individuals 


.61 


Verbal Skills 

Total to individuals 


.64 


’^fOnly correlations ot .60 or above are sTiown. 
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primary (rank ^ 1 ) lessons taught, as well as ten secondary 
(rank #2) and ten tertiary (rank #3) lessons. That the case 
Tar otherwise is shown in Table 8, which indicates the 
frequency with which sample teachers were rated for lessons 
taught during ten observations. The greater mean frequency 
of secondary than of primary lessons reflects the extent to 
which observers rated primary lessons in the "can’t decide" 
category. Only two teachers (1.9%) were rated for a primary 
lessons taught in every observation, while nearly one -fifth 
were rated as teaching a primary lesson no more than once in 
the ten observations. The majority of teachers taught no 
primary lessons, as rated, in more than half the observa- 
tions. 

Of course, the absence of a rating does not mean that 
the children were learning nothing. Many teachers set up a 
rich environment for children to pursue their own activities 
and then withdraw to observe unless help is needed. Ratings 
for lessons taught record the teacher’s emphasis during the 
20-mirmte period as measured by her words and actions. Table 
9 shows the total number of ratings which were recorded for 
each category of lessons taught for the entire sample of 1604 
observations. Lessons such as dealing with strong emotions 
or large muscle skills occurred with very low frequency, 
while those in rules of social living and control and re- 
straint were quite common. 
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TABLE 8 

/i ' • 'f • * • * r ^ i ‘ » <f ' ) • * * « ■ i * *'i * • • *.3 • 

• • LESSONS TAUGHT:! /FREQUENCY OF. RATINGS m 
^SAJ^PLE 'TEAGHEPxS iDURING TEN OBSERVATI^^^ .. 



' • ' ^ ‘ . . . ■ ' ■ • . i J { t 

NUiVJBER OF LESSONS TAUGHT 
SV" SAMPLE ‘ TEA!3ffiRS - ■ 


• t'. t : . ; : . * • / i . * r 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 
' - LESSONS TAUGliF 


RATED FOR 

• : • ; 1 . 


jC' ‘ • • . • • ■ • 

i • * 


Primary 


Secoridary / : Tettiary 
- 104 teadhers) ’ ' 


0 


5 . 8%* 


1.0% 


3.8% 


1 


13.5 


3.8 


5.8 


2 


14.4 


11.5 


18.3 


3 


24.0 


16.3 


19.2 


4 


13.5 


24.0 


21.2 


5 


9.6 


16.3 


15.4 


6 


10.6 


12.5 


8.7 


7 


3.8 


5.8 


6.7 


* 8 


3.8 


3.8 


0.0 


9 


1.0 


2.9 


1.0 


10 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Mean frequency for 10 

observations 3*5 4.4 3.7 



* Percentages represent the proportion of teachers in each 

category. The first figure in the first column should 
be read: 5.8% of teachers were rated as teaching no 

primary lessons in 10 observations. 



TABLE 9 



DISTRIBUTION OP LESSONS TAUGHT BY CATEGORIES 



LESSONS TAUGHT 

(N = 1604 observations) 



Physical Skills 
Large muscle 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical coordination 

Social Skills 

Rules oi social living 
Dealing with other children 
Consideration 

Intellectual Skills 
Formal skills 
Knowledge and awareness 
Pleasure, av/e and wonder 

Self -Responsibility 
Self -sutticiency 
Creativity & experimentation 
Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong emotions 

Can*t Decide 

Total Lessons Taught 

No Lesson Taught 



FREQUENCY OF 


RATINGS 




Rank #1 


Rank #2 


Rank #3 


Total 


13 


13 


11 


37 


17 


37 


21 


75 


34 


48 


60 


142 


56 


101 


79 


236 


13 


44 


42 


99 


55 


57 


40 


152 


71 


74 


54 


199 


54 


45 


37 


136 


37 


40 


33 


110 


44 


56 


53 


153 


31 


69 


31 


131 


56 


85 


116 


257 


0 


3 


9 


12 


141 


mm mm 


-- 


141 


622 


672 


586 


1880 


982 


932 


1018 


2932 
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The reader should keep in raind that our criterion for 
rating lessons taught was active teacher emphasis. The cri- 
terion biased the frequencies for certain categories. For 
example, many play yards are designed to elicit much large 
muscle activity in children, regardless of teacher emphasis, 
but lessons in control and restraint and rules of social liv- 
ing require a teacher *s intervention and thus were rated much 
more frequently. Ideally we would have preferred a measure 
of lessons taught which did not ignore environmental oppor- 
tunities. However, such rating presents great difficulty un- 
less children are observed systematically, and we had already 
committed ourselves to observe teacher behavior. 

According to our observational format a teacher could 
be rated as teaching three lessons, if the observer felt that 
three emphases had been present during a 20-minute observa- 
tion. In actual practice a rating of three lessons in one 
observation was infrequent. Of 1604 observations only 165 or 
10.3 percent were rated as having included three lessons dur- 
ing one observation. Certain lessons, however, tended to be 
rated together with a relatively high degree of frequency. 
Table 10 «:hows the lessons ranked as which were found in 
relationship with #2 ranked lessons more than 15 percent of 
the time. (Lessons ranked #3 are not presented here, because 
these relationships were both low and scattered. See Appen- 
dix B1 for complete table.) 

Interestingly, lessons in pleasure, awe and wonder oc- 
curred with greatest frequency in conjunction with emphasis 
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on physical skills. Rules of social living and ratings on 
control and restraint are highly interrelated, while creativ- 
ity and experimentation is associated with the social skills 
of consideration and dealing with other children. 

TABLE 10 



CO-OCCURRENCE OF LESSONS TAUGHT* 




LESSONS TAUGHT 
RANKED #1 



LESSONS TAUGHT 
RANKED m 



Bye-hand coordination 35.3/o 

Consideration 27.3 



Rules of social living 
Dealing with other 
children 

Control and restraint 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 



26.8 

23.1 

21.4 

18.9 

18.9 



Knowledge and awareness 
Consideration 



18.5 

15.4 



Large muscle skills 



15.4 



Formal skills 
Creativity and 
exper imentation 
Control and restraint 
Creativity and 

experimentation^ 

Rules of social living 
Knowledge and awareness 
Verbal-physical 
coordination 
Formal skills 
Dealing with strong 
emotions 

Pleasure, awe and wonder 




* Only co-occurrences which exceeded 157o are shown. 



How Did Observers Perceive Teachers? 

Because observers felt during the pilot phase of the 
study that information was being lost when observation was 
restricted to categories of episodic teacher behavior, global 
ratings were added for each 20-minute observation. These in- 
cluded, in addition to lessons taught, ratings of teacher 
manner, tempo, and teacher verbalization. Ratings were not 
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to be tied to recorded observational data, but marked as 
over-all global impressions. Both tempo and teacher verbali- 
zation were characterized by split-half correlations above 
.70, indicating consistency of teachers in these ratings. 
Teacher manner was more variable. In this section the rela- 
tionship of these global ratings to categories of teacher be- 
havior and to lessons taught is examined. 

Teacher Manner 

As described previously, teachers were rated at the end 
of each observation according to their manner during the 20- 
minute period; i.e., sensitive, friendly, neutral or irrita- 
ble. Table 11 shows the relationship of teacher manner to 
categories of teacher behavior. Teachers who were perceived 
as sensitive or friendly used significantly more encourage- 
ment of all types except routine, and less restriction than 
teachers rated in other categories. Encouragement and re- 
striction have already been described as characterized by 
consistency in performance. Teacher manner is also related, 
however, to other aspects of behavior. Large amounts of 
guidance are associated with less favorable ratings on teach- 
er manner. Teacher direction tends to be associated with 
neutral ratings. 

It appears that teachers who are rated consistently as 
sensitive in teacher manner not only use large amounts of 
nonroutine encouragement, but also refrain from using re- 
striction — especially that which is belittling and disparag- 
ing. Teachers who are rated less favorably apparently spend 
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TABLE 11 



RELATIONSHIP BETVJEEN TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND TEACHER MANNER 

(Figures are mean frequencies) 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(N = 1604 observations) 



TEACHER MANNER 



Non-comraunicative 



Individual Encouragement 
Suppor ting/extendi ng^ ^ 
Responsive^* 

Routine* 

Appr ova 1 /nur tur ance** 
Total** 

Individual Teacher Dir ection 
Teacher suggestion 
Teacher approval* 

Total 

Individual Guidance 
Direct** " 

Indirect** 

Manipulative** 

Distraction/redirection 

Total 

Individu al Restriction 
Simple*'*^ 

Firm enforcement** 
Beiittling/dispar aging** 
Total 

Individual Verbal Skills 
kepetitive 
Expressive 
Interpretive** 

Informa tional* 

Total 

Group Guidance 
birect** 

Indirect* 

Manipulative** 

■ Distraction/redirectinn 
Total 



Significant at ** .01, * iOS levex vr ratio') 



sitive Friendly Neutral Irritable 
=234) (N=727) (N=584) (N=59) 


15.1 


17.7 


17.1 


18.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


7.0 


3.6 . 


2.4 


5.1 


5.6 


6.1 


4.0 


4.2 


2.8 


1.3 


0.7 


21.1 


15.7 


11.0 


7.1 


4.4 


4.2 


4.0 


2.1 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


5.2 


5.1 


5.2 


3.5 


10.5 


11.7 


14.7 


18.3 


2.8 


2.4 


2.1 


1.3 


0-2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


13.9 


14.8 


17.7 


20.7 


2.2 


3.1 . 


5.4 


9.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


1.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.5 


3.2 


2.4 


3.5 


6.5 


14.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


0.7 


3.3 


2.7 


2.6 


1.8 


1.4 


1.2 


i.o 


0.6 


6.9 


5.8 


5.6 


3.2 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


1.5 


2.0 


3.1 


2.8 
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much more time in guidance and restriction of ail types. 

They consistently use very little responsive encouragement. 

Both numbers and t^^pes of lessons taught appear to be 
related to observer judgment on teacher manner. (See Table 
12.) Teachers rated as sensitive have high percentages of 
lessons in consideration for rights and feelings of others, 
pleasure, awe and wonder, and creativity and experimentation. 
Teachers rated as irritable are high in lessons on rules of 
social living and are exceedingly high on control and re- 
straint. Friendly ratings for teachers seem to be associated 
with a wider spread of lessons taught, especially in physical 
and intellectual skills. Teachers rated as neutral are high 
on rules of social living, control and restraint and formal 
skills. 

The density of lessons taught, as indicated by percent- 
age of lessons taught for each of the three rankings, is 
shown in Table 13. As teachers are perceived as more sensi- 
tive, they also are perceived as teaching more lessons. Ir- 
ritable teachers rate high on primary lessons (mostly control 
and restraint), but then fall off rapidly. 

Tempo 

The tempo of each 20-minute observation period was 
rated as lethargic, relaxed, average, stimulating, or rushed. 
Looking at the entire sample, it can be seen that the most 
ratings were from relaxed to stimulating, and that only a 
small number were rated as rushed or lethargic. Teacher be- 
havior varies with tempo. (See Table 14.) 
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TABLE 12 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LESSONS TAUGHT AND TEACHER ^ANNBR 

(Figures show lessons taught as a percentage of all observa- 
tions in each category*) 

LESSONS TAUGHT TEACHER MANNER 

Sensitive Friendly Neutral Irritable 
(N = 1004 observations) (N=141) (N=460) (N=369) (N=34) 



Physical Skills 
Large muscle 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical 
coordination 

Social Skills 

Rules ox social living 
Dealing with other 
children 
Consideration 

Intellectual Skills 
Formal skills 
Knowledge and awareness 
Pleasure, awe & wonder 

Self-responsibility 
Selt-sutticiency 
Creativity & 

experiment a ti on 
Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong 
emotions 

Can’t Decide 



3 . 5% 
2.1 


2.5% 

5.7 


4.5 


9.3 


2.9 


9.6 


6.8 

21.2 


7.0 

9.3 


6.5 

6.3 

15.3 


11.7 

8.1 

6.1 


9.4 


7.2 


15.5 

0.6 


10.2 

4.4 


1.2 


0.4 


4.1 


8.4 



2.2% 


0.0% 


5.2 


1.4 


6.3 


0.0 


22.4 


22.5 


2.3 


4.2 


1.7 


0.0 


15.5 


7.0 


4.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.7 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


23.5 


60.6 


0.3 


0.0 


7.4 


4.2 



*Data in this table are presented in a manner which will be 
followed throughout the text, unless otherwise indicated. 

The frequencies within categories for all ranks have been 
weighted and then added. The weight of a rank #1 lesson is 
twice that of a rank ^2 lesson and three times that of a rank 
#3 lesson. The weighted totals have then been transformed 
into percentages based on total number of points accrued in 
this manner^ 
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TABLE 13 

LESSONS TAUGHT FOR THREE RANIClNGS BY TEACHER MANNER 

(Figures show lessons taught as a percentage of all observa- 
tions) . 



RANK NUr.ffiER 



TEACHER MANNER 



Sensitive Friendly Neutral Irritable 



(N = 1004 observations) 


(N=141) 


(N=460) 


(N=389) 


(N=34) 


Rank #1 (Primary) 
Rank #2 (Secondary) 
Rank #3 (Tertiary) 


61.7% 

65.2 

46.1 


38.7% 

45.2 

33.0 


26.3% 

30.6 

33.1 


47.1% 

26.5 

14.7 



TABLE 14 

RELATIONSHIP BETli/EEN TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND TEMPO* 
(Figures are mean frequencies) 



CATEGORIES OF 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR TEIIPO 



Lethar- Re- Aver- Stimu- 

gic laxed age la ting Rushed 
(N = 1604 observations ) (N=78) (N=490)(N=^2) (N-389) (N=25) 



Communicative episodes 
Non- communicative episodes 

All nonroutine encouragement 
All teacher direction 
All guidance 
All restriction 
Belittling/disparaging to 
individuals 

All information exchange 
Ail care of physical needs 
All verbal skills 



40.97o 


58.7fo 


64.9% 


78.0% 


91.9% 


23.4 


20.1 


17.3 


14.0 


15.0 


4.5 


11.4 


9.3 


11.8 


4.6 


2.2 


6.1 


9.6 


18.6 


17.0 


16.3 


17.2 


21.7 


22.9 


33.1 


6.4 


5.2 


5 .^ 


5.8 


13.0 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


2.9 


4.1 


5« 5 


6.4 


7.7 


9.1 


3.4 


4.4 


5.2 


4.3 


9.8 


2.9 


8.2 


8.5 


14.7 


7.7 



*Only relationships significant at .01 level (F ratio) are 
shown. 
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Numbers of episodes increased steadily with a perceived 
increase in tempo, although nonroutine encouragraent was rela- 
tively high for both relaxed and stimulating tempo. Restric- 
tion was proportionately high for extremes in tempo. For 
both rushed and lethargic, restriction accounts for nearly 
fifteen percent and guidance approximately thirty percent of 
total episodes. Tempos rated as stimulating appear to em- 
phasize teacher direction and verba'', skills, while relaxed 
tempo is lower in these categories, but equally high in non- 
routine encouragement. 

The relationships between tempo and lessons taught are 
shown in Table 15. Verbal-physical coordination, formal 
skills, knowledge and awareness, and pleasure, awe and won- 
der were all important lessons in observations rated as stim- 
ulating. Relaxed tempo was associated with high ratings on 
consideration and creativity and experimentation, but was 
relatively low in total lessons taught. Average tempo rated 
relatively high on control and restraint and rules of social 
living, but relatively low in total lessons taught. Rushed 
tempo resulted in a very high percentage of lessons in con- 
trol and restraint. 

Teacher verbalization is positively correlated with 
tempo. Unfortunately, this variable was omitted from our 
data processing on tempo. The relationship of teacher ver- 
balization to other aspects of teacher behavior is indicated 
in the factor analysis which follows. 
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TABLE 15 

RELATIONSHIP BETVffiEN LESSONS TAUGHT AND TEMPO* 



(Figures show lessons taught as a percentage of all observa- 
tions) 



LESSONS TAUGHT 






TEMPO 






(N = 1604 observations) 


Lethar- 

gic 


Re- 

laxed 


Aver- 

age 


Stimu- 
lating Rushed 


(N=78) (N=490) (N=622) (N=389) (N=25) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle 


1.3% 


0.8% 


0.3% 


1.5% 


0.0% 


Eye-hand coordination 


0.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


0.0 


Verbal-physical 

coordination 


0.0 


0.8 


1.8 


4.9 


0.0 


Social Skills - - 

Rules oi social living 


3.8 


1.8 


• 

4.8 


3.6 


0.0 


Dealing with other 
children 


0.0 


1.8 


0.3 


0.3 


4.0 


Consideration 


0.0 


5.9 


2.1 


3.3 


0.0 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


0.0 


1.0 


4.2 


9.8 


8.0 


Knowledge and awareness 


0.0 


2.0 


2.4 


7.2 


4.0 


Pleasure, awe & wonder 


0.0 


1.4 


1.4 


5.4 


0.0 


Se If -Resp ons ibi 1 i ty 


Selt-sutticiency 


2.6 


2.2 


3.2 


2.8 


0.0 


Creativity & 
experimentation 


0.0 


3.5 


1.4 


1.0 


4.0 


Control and restraint 


6.4 


1.6 


4.7 


2.6 


16.0 


Dealing with strong 
emotions^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Can’t Decide 


9.0 


10.4 


7.1 


9.3 


12.0 


Total Lessons Taught 


23.1 


34.2 


35.1 


52.7 


48.0 


No Lesson Taught 


76.9 


65.5 


64.9 


47.3 


52.0 


* Primary (Rank #1) lessons 


only. 











^ Dealing with strong- oraot ions was not rated as a primary 
lesson. 
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Patterns of Teacher Behavior 
We had postulated that there are common elements of 
teacher style which would enable us to describe patterns of 
teacher behavior. For this purpose we selected fifty-two 
variables, which were reliable arid of theoretical signifi- 
cance, for the purpose of discovering which ones were suffi- 
ciently inter correlated to form patterns. A factor analysis 
using a principal components solution disclosed four patterns 
of teacher behavior. (See Appendix B2.) Only loadings of 
.29 or above are presented in the data which follow. 

Certain transformations of data may be confusing to the 
reader. The use of the word ’’all" means that total behavior 
v/ithin a given category directed to individuals, to sub- 
groups, and to groups has been added together giving a grand 
total labeled as "all." The term "nonroutine encouragement" 
means total encouragement minus the category of routine en- 
couragement. 

Pattern I: Encouragement /Re strict ion 

This pattern was the strongest (as indicated by eigen- 
values) and was definitely bi-polar. Fifteen teacher behav- 
ior categories were represented in this factor as shown in 
Table 16. 

This factor appears to describe the alternative ways in 
which teachers respond to the feelings and behavior of chil- 
dren. Those teachers who accept and elaborate on children’s 
behavior account for high positive loadings on encouragement 
and on lessons in consideration and creativity. This type of 
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behavior occurs in the absence of large amounts of restric- 
tion and use of control and restraint, behaviors which char- 
acterize teachers who respond repressively to children’s 
feelings and behaviorc 



TABLE 16 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERN I: 
ENCOURAGEMENT /RESTRICTION 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



FACTOR L( \DING 



Nonroutine encouragement to individuals .89 
All nonroutine encouragement .87 
All encouragement .81 
Approval/nurturance to individuals .68 
Consideration* .53 
Creativity and experimentation* .52 
Total verbal skills to individuals -48 
Interpretive verbal skills to individuals .47 
All routine encouragement .34 
Pleasure, awe and wonder* .33 
Information exchange to individuals .32 

Rules of social living* -.31 
Total restriction to individuals -.57 
All restriction -.62 
Control and restraint* -.68 



* Lessons Taught 



Pattern II: Conformity to Routine 

This pattern appeared as the second factor, with fif- 
teen variables present in varying degrees of strength. (See 
Table 17.) 

This factor appears to reflect the extent to which a 
teacher is concerned with enabling individual children to 
adapt to the routines of social living. There is high 
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emphasis on guidance and on care of physical needs and other 
neutral activities. Restriction and* to a lesser degree* 
control and restraint also appear high in this factor, possi 
bly because the emphases described can be achieved only by 
the use of restrictive discipline. 

TABLE 17 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERN II: 

CONFORMITY TO ROUTINE 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



FACTOR LOADING 



Total behavior directed to individuals 
Total guidance to individuals 
Total neutral behavior to individuals 
Information exchange to individuals 
All guidance 

Total restriction to individuals 
High teacher verbalization 
All restriction ... 

Interpretive verbal skills to individuals 
Care of physical needs to individuals 
Total verbal skills to individuals 
Fast tempo 

All routine encouragement 
Control and restraint* 

Total behavior directed to subgroups 

* Lessons Taught 



.90 
.83 
.81 
.77 
.76 
.63 
. 61 
.59 
.59 
.51 
.42 
.40 
.31 
.31 
.30 



Verbal skills also appear high on this scale, but they 
are not accompanied by ratings for any lessons taught which 
are indicative of educational emphasis. The presence of an 
emphasis on verbal skills may be tied more to an explanation 
of instructions than to explanations of social relationships. 
The high loadings for tempo and teacher verbalization 
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indicate that these teachers are active and talkative. How- 
ever, in the absence of nonroutine encouragement or of indi- 
cations of lessons taught, except for a low loading for con- 
trol and restraint, it would appear that these teachers are 
not warmly involved and have relatively little effective edu- 
cational contact with children. 

Pattern 111; Group Teaching 

The third factor, containing sixteen variables, is bi- 
polar, indicating that the major variables are present when 
large amounts of non-communicative and neutral behavior are 
absent. (See Table 18.) 

This factor appears to describe an emphasis on group- 
centered teaching. Activity directed to groups is high, and 
there is a marked absence of attention to physical care. 
Attention is directed primarily to teaching, evidently with 
particular emphasis on verbal skills, such as those taught 
in lessons on verbal-physical coordination and on formal 
skills. The loadings for tempo and teacher verbalization in- 
dicate that these teachers, like those described in the pre- 
ceding factor, do not function at a relaxed pace. Behavior 
directed to individuals is particularly charact prized by 
teacher suggestion, teacher approval, and emphasis on verbal 
skills. 
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TABLE 18 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERN III: GROUP TEACHING 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



FACTOR LOADING 



All behavior directed to groups 
Formal skills* 

All verbal skills 
Teacher suggestion to individuals 
Teacher approval to individuals 
High number of lessons taught 
Verbal -physical coordination* 

Total verbal skills to individuals 
Fast tempo 

High teacher verbalization 
All routine encouragement 
Knov/ledge and awareness* 

Rules of social living* 



.72 

.67 

.64 

.63 

.59 

.58 

.54 

.47 

.45 

.45 

.35 

.34 

.34 



Total neutral behavior to individuals 
Non-communicative behavior^ 

Care of physical needs to individuals 

♦Lessons Taught ^ 



Pattern IV: Independence 

The last factor to be extracted is also bi-polar and 
draws more on content, as indicated by the predominance of 
lessons taught, than on approach, as indicated by the paucity 
of loadings in categories of teacher behavior. It includes 
only eight variables. (See Table 19.) 

This factor appears to describe teachers who spend lim- 
ited time in communicative interaction with children, who en- 
courage children to solve their own problems, and who are ac- 
ceptant of actions and feelings.. These teachers use rela- 
tively little routine encouragement or praise for correct 
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response. Their primary attitude appears to be one of fos- 
tering independence and of restraint from active involvement 
which might detract from the child's ability to 'fork out his 
own solutions. The high loading for low numbers of lessons 
taught further points to an absence of any indicators for 
consistent involvement with children. 

TABLE 19 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERN IV: INDEPENDENCE 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR FACTOR LOADING 



Low number of lessons taught -71 
Self-sufficiency* .59 
Dealing with strong emotion* .50 
Non-communicative behavior .47 
Consideration for rights and feelings* .39 
Dealing with other children* .36 

Teacher direction to individuals -.29 
All routine encouragement -.29 



^ Less ons Taught 



Summary 

In these sections we have described some of the basic 
features of teacher behavior. Ue found that, even though 
teachers are lurking with groups of children, they direct 
most of their activity to children as individuals. The larg- 
est part of their ti?r.e is spent in guidance, followed closely 
by encouragement and non-communicative behavior. 

The features of a teacher's behavior which appear to be 
most consistent over a series of observations are the 
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frequent use of either encouragement or restriction. Appar- 
ently, few teachers make high use of both; rather, they uti- 
lize one in the absence of the other. A second feature which 
appears to be fairly stable is the activity level of the 
teacher as indicated by the amount of teacher verbalization 
and number of communicative episodes. 

Both of these characteristics are indicated in the fac- 
tor analysis. Pattern I, 2ncouragement/Restriction, de- 
scribes teachers who are high in encouragement and low in re- 
striction, or vice versa. Patterns II and III both appear to 
describe teachers whose general activity level is high. How- 
ever, the second factor describes activity which seems prima- 
rily concerned with maintenance of routines of daily living, 
while the third factor describes activity which is definitely 
educational and is directed primarily to groups of children. 

The fourth factor has few loadings in the categories of 
teacher behavior. It appears to identify teachers whose 
level of communicative activity is lower than those who are 
characterized by Patterns II and III. Their activity is de- 
signed to encourage independence in children, and thus, it 
may be surmised, to reduce the necessity for active teacher 
intervention. 

In the next section teacher behavior will be considered 
as a component in program, the total pvatterns of all behavior 
which characterize each center. 
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Patterns of Center Program 

In the preceding section we have discussed patterns of 
teacher behavior for the purpose of elucidating teacher 
style. Center program, however, is expected to represent 
something more than the sum of individual teaching styles. 
Program includes the selection of activities within a center 
as well as the format in which they are presented. We would 
expect, therefore, that patterns of program would resemble 
teaching patterns, but also that they would reveal certain 
differences because of these additional factors. 

The data on which information regarding center program 
is based are totals for all observed behavior within each 
center, converted into percentages within categories. A fac- 
tor analysis (principal components solution), using forty 
variables, again disclosed four major factors which describe 

patterns of program in centers. 

Two factors are quite similar to those for teachers. 

The first and strongest resembles teacher Pattern I, Encour- 
agement /Restrict! on; the other describes an emphasis on group 
teaching comparable to that of teacher Pattern III. In the 
center pattern, however, both group teaching and the alterna- 
tive pole of teaching directed toward individuals arc brought 
more clearly into focus. 

The other two patterns bear some resemblance to teacher 
patterns of conformity to routine and independence, since 
they appear to deal with style of leadership. Here again, 
the patterns for center program show a more clearly drawn 
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bi -polar dimension. 

Although certain center patterns closely resemble thoae 
describing teacher style, we have assigned them different ti- 
ties in order to facilitate separate identification of each. 
(For complete factor analysis see Appendix B3.) 



Pattern I: Freedom-Restraint 

The first factor, and clearly the strongest (eigenvalue 
of 10.56), appears to describe the way in which centers ap- 
proach the problem of self-expression. (See Table 20.) 



TABLE 20 

CENTER PATTERN I : FREBDO^i-RESTRAINT 



CENTER PATTERN 



FACTOR LOADING 



Sensitive teacher manner 
All nonroutine encouragement 
Total encouragement to individuals 
Pleasure, awe and wonder* 

Dealing with other children* 
Creativity and experimentation* 
Cons ider a tion* 

Dealing with strong emotions* 

Teacher approval to individuals 
Total guidance to groups 
Total guidance to individuals 
All guidance 
Rules of social living* 

Total restriction to individuals 
All restriction 
Control and restraint* 

Lessons Taught 



.83 

.78 

.63 

.59 

.59 

.55 

.34 

.30 

-.37 

-.45 

-.60 

-.66 

-.68 

-.84 

-.86 

-.86 



At one extreme are centers which encourage children to 
act on their own, as indicated by high loadings for 
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encouragement, dealing with other children, and creativity 
and experimentation. Teachers also appear warm and pleasure- 
giving as indicated by sensitive teacher manner and lessons 
in pleasure, awe and wonder and consideration. 

At the other extreme are centers which emphasi 2 :e con- 
trol through restriction, lessons in control and restraint 
and rules of social living. This emphasis is also accompa- 
nied by large amounts of guidance. 

Pattern II; Active-Inactive Teacher Leadership 

The second factor appears to describe the educational 
approach of centers. (See Table 21.) At one extreme are 
centers at which educational experiences are actively intro- 
duced. Verbal skills, formal skills, knowledge and awareness 
of the world are emphasized, and learning is fostered by 
tea Cher approval . 

At the other extreme are centers ivhich are rated low in 
numbers of lessons taught. These centers are high in non- 
communicative behavior and in activity directed to subgroups. 
The high ratings for subgroups probably reflect a practice of 
directing requests and comments to a small group of children, 
instead of individualizing requests. For example, teachers 
in these centers might say to three children, *'Pick up the 
blocks*^ while other teachers would make the same request to 
each child individually. Teachers in these centers provide 
physical care and necessary guidance, but apparently do not 
take the initiative in extending children's experiences; 
self-sufficiency is the only lesson frequently taught. High 
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ratings in these categories indicate teachers who tend to be 
distant with children. (Many teachers have little behavior 
classified as physical care because shoe-tying and hair- 
combing are done affectionately and consequently are coded as 
approval/nurturance. ) 

TABLE 21 

CENTER PATTERN II: ACTIVE- INACTIVE 

TEACHER LEADERSHIP 



CENTER PATTERN FACTCSl LOADING 



Total behavior directed to subgroups .55 
Care of physical needs to individuals .50 
Self-sufficiency* .46 
Non-communicative behavior .44 
All guidance .32 
Low number of lessons taught .31 

Total behavior directed to groups -.31 
Rules of social living* -.32 
Total verbal skills to groups -.41 
Total teacher direction to groups -.46 
Knowledge and awareness* -.50 
Formal skills* -.50 
Total verbal skills to individuals -.56 
Teacher approval to individuals -.58 
All verbal skills -.65 
Teacher suggestion to individuals -.82 
All teacher direction -.82 
Total teacher direction to individuals -.89 



* Lessons Vaught 



Pattern III: Individual-Group Program 

Factor III contrasts programs in which children are ap- 
proached as individuals with programs in which teachers work 
with entire groups of children. (See Table 22.) 
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TABLE 22 

CENTER PATTERN III: INDIVIDUAL-GROUP PROGRAM 



CENTER PATTERN FACTOR LOADING 



Total behavior directed to individuals .82 
Consideration^ 

Information exchange to individuals .46 
All nonroutine encouragement ,45 
Creativity and experimentation* .44 
Total verbal skills to individuals .43 
Knowledge and awareness* .41 
Total encouragement to individuals .40 
Total neutral behavior to individuals .30 

Eye-hand coordination* -.30 
Formal skills* -.34 
Verbal-physical skills* -.44 
All teacher direction -.50 
Total verbal skills to groups -.66 
Total teacher direction to groups -.69 
Total guidance to groups -.70 
Total behavior directed to groups -.84 



* Lessons Taught 



Both ends of this factor have high loadings for educa- 
tional content and verbal skills. The preference for an in- 
dividual or a group program appears to determine the type of 
educational content within that program. Program in which 
teachers deal primarily with individuals are high in encour- 
agement and emphasize consideration, creativity and experi- 
mentation, and knowledge and awareness. Programs with a high 
group teaching component emphasize verbal-physical coordina- 
tion, formal skills, and eye-hand coordination. 
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Pattern IV: Direct-lndirect 

Style ot Superiricial Involvement 

Factor IV appears to describe opposite ways in which 

centers provide for a somewhat superficial involvement with 

children. (See Table 23.) 



TABLE 23 

CENTER PATTERN IV: DIRECT- INDIRECT STYLE OF 

SUPERFICIAL INVOLVEMENT 



CENTER PATTERN 



FACTOR LOADING 



Total neutral behavior to individuals .64 
Care of physical needs to individuals .48 
Information exchange to individuals .43 
Self-sufficiency* .37 
Total behavior directed to individuals .34 
Non- communicative behavior .30 

Total verbal skills to groups -.33 
All verbal skills ... -.44 
Routine encouragement to individuals -.83 
All routine encouragement -.84 



^ Lessons I’aught 



At the one extreme are centers in which teachers are 
characterized by neutral behavior, especially care of physi- 
cal needs, and by fostering of self-sufficiency. These 
teachers are high on non- communicative activity and appear to 
withdraw and maintain a certain distance between themselves 
and the children. At the other extreme are teachers who use 
large amounts of routine encouragement. They appear to be 
much more active, but their response although frequent prob- 
ably is perfunctory, rather than based on involvement in 
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children's activities and interests. 

Summary 

Underlying all the factors there appears to be a theme 
of alternative convictions concerning effective child rear- 
ing. At one pole are adults who socialize children by pro- 
viding them with prescribed forms of behavior-cultural givens 
which it is children's task to acquire with assistance from 
adults. At the other extreme are adults with the vievrpoint 
that individualized forms of social behavior can be developed 
from within the child himself, if they are drawn out, recog- 
nized by the child, and confirmed by adults. 

These divergent views lead to logically opposite con- 
clusions about the kinds of competence which should be fos- 
tered in children. Those who believe that form must be giv- 
en, choose to teach factual information and give generous 
feedback for right and wrong. Those who seek to develop 
children's individualized behavior attempt to foster general 
attitudes of consideration for others and an experimental, 
questioning approach to the environment. 

A second dimension suggested by the factor analysis is 
that of the teacher's involvement and her experience of her- 
self as an active force in the environment. Teachers who use 
their power actively are high in encouragement or restriction, 
and in numbers of lessons taught. Teachers who view them- 
selves as less powerful appear to maintain minimal involve- 
ment either by large amounts of non -communicative behavior, 
attention to physical care, or the use of routine 
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encouragement. 



Program Format 



The explanation for the differences between patterns of 
center program and patterns of teacher behavior lies, we be- 
lieve, in the typo of program format found within centers. 
These formats describe the mode of presentation, and deter- 
mine to some extent the content, of activities which are made 
available to children. 

Four modes of presentation of activities were described 
in the conceptual framework and are repeated here for the 

convenience of the reader . 

Free play. Children are free to choose among all 

acYivities available in the room or yard such 

as swings, sand pile, climbing equipment, 
etc. The teacher has not made prior prepara- 
tions, but uses the play area as it exists. 

Free choice. Children are free to choose among 

all activities available; however, the teach- 
er has made prior preparation and has set up 
one or more activities especially for this 
play period such as a clay table or water 
play. 

Teacher-directed group activity . The teacher 

leads an activity in wliic^ the children par- 
ticipate as a group, such as story time, 
music, or rhythm games. Children are expect- 
ed or required to participate. 

Teacher-directed individual a ctivity . The teacher 
has planned an activity in which all children 
are expected to participate, but which is 
carried out individually by each child such 
as pasting, puzzles, or drawing. 

Each center appears to organize its program around a 



certain mode of presentation which we have called program 



format. This choice of format, in turn, appears to regulate 
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aspects of teacher behavior and consequently, to determine 
the nature of the environment offered to children. 

Our method for classifying centers according to program 
format was based on the frequency with which each of the four 
modes of presentation described above was observed during the 
total time spent in each center. Specifically, every 20- 
minute observation within each center was classified as rep- 
resenting one of sight activity settings. These included, in 
addition to the four modes of presentation just described, 
lunch time, clean-up, nap time, and juice or snack. If an 
activity setting lasted for less than 20 minutes the objerva- 



tion was rated as representing the activity setting which 
predominated during the observation period. Each category 
. of activity setting was then converted into a percentage of 
the total activity settings observed within the center. The 
four program formats on which we have based our classifica- 
tion were identified according to the following criteria, 
which fit all our 'sample centers. 

Free play format. Free play exceeds 20% of total 
activity. ^ Free choice is less than 20%, 
teacher-directed (group or individual) less 
than 35% of total activity. 

Free choice format . Free choice exceeds 20% of 
total activity. Free play is less than 20%, 
teacher-directed less than 35%. 

Te^acher-di rected/free play format . Free play ex- 
ceeas 61 ' total activity and teacher- 
directed exceeds 35%. 

Teacher-dipcted format. Free play is less than 

fOJofTofaTacHvity, teacher-directed exceeds 
Free choice is unspecified, except that 
it does not exceed 35%. 
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The frequency with which these formats were found in 
our sample is shown below. (See Table 24.) 

TABLE 24 

CLASSIFICATION OF CENTERS BY PROGRAM FORMAT 



TYPE OP FORMAT 


FREQUENCY 

(H=‘iO) 


PERCENTAGE OP 
TOTAL SAMPLE 




Free play 
Free choice 


15 


30.0% 


10 


20.0 


Teacher-directed/free play 


14 


28.0 


Teacher-directed 


11 


22.0 






100.0% 



The assignment of centers to each of these categories 
depends, of course, on the activity setting which we happened 
to observe while within the center. These observations may 
have been inadequate to obtain an accurate sample of program 
format in every center. Some centers were borderline accord- 
ing to our classification scheme, and may have been classi- 
fied as free play when, in reality, a teacher-directed/free 
play classification would be more accurate. Also there is a 
point at which one can not determine absolutely whether a 
setting is free play or free choice, especially when a wide 
variety of activities is built into a setting to which only 
minor props have been added. The least satisfacfory„^^assi- 
fication, from our standpoint, is the teacher-directed for- "" 
mat. It was classified as a separate format because the in- 
cidence of free pley was consistently low. Seven of the 
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eleven teacher-directed centers had at least 20% free choice* 
Except for the four centers which were low in free choice, 
this classification could be called a teacher-directed/free 
choice format. Despite these vagaries we feel that this 
over-all scheme of classification fitted the data with a min- 
imum of forcing. 

Program formats place varying demands on participants. 
In free play and free choice formats children are free to 
choose among all of the activities which are available. The 
teacher's responsibilities, also, are flexible and open. She 
is somewhat less free, however, within a free choice format 
because of the necessity for supervising special (and some- 
times time-consuming) activities such as painting or water 
play. 

In the two teacher-directed formats the roles of par- 
ticipants are more tightly defined. To the extent that par- 
ticipation is required of children, active participation is 
obligatory for the teacher as well. She is likely to be 
simultaneously involved in directing the activity of the ma- 
jority of the children and attempting to control the periph- 
eral behavior of any reluctant participants. 

Table 25 shows the distribution of categories of teach- 
er behavior in centers according to program format. There 
are significant differences by program format in amount of 
responsive encouragement, total teacher-direction, 
distraction/redirection, total neutral behavior and group 
guidance. In addition there are certain consistent 
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differences between the *'free” formats and those which are 
more teacher-directed. The free play and free choice formats 
rate higher on encouragement and on neutral behavior, while 
the teacher-directed formats rate higher on all types of 
teacher direction. 



TABLE 25 



REUVTIONSHIP BET*®EN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
AND PROGRAM FORMT 



\.rigures arc mean 

CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


j law ju w ^ 


PROOIAM FORMAT 




Free 


Free 


Tch-Dir/ Tch-Dir. 




play 


choice 


free play 


(N=50 centers) 


(N=15) 


(N=10) 


(N=14) <N=11) 



Communicative Episodes 
Non-comraunicative Episodes 

Encouragement to Individuals 
Supporting/ extending 
Responsive* 

Routine 

Appr ova 1/nur t ur apce 
Total 



Teacher suggestion 
Teacher approval 
Total* 

Guidance to Individuals 
Direct — — — — 
Indirect 
Manipulative 

Distraction/redirection** 

Total 



76.9 


78.4 


73.5 


74.7 


23.8 


22.3 


19.5 


20.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


10.2 


13.0 


7.2 


8.7 


8.3 


7.0 


9.0 


9.0 


4.3 


4.2 


3.2 


3.4 


23.2 


24.8 


19.6 


21.3 


ils 

“3.0 


6.1 


6.7 


7.4 


1.1 


1.2 


2.1 


1.7 


6.1 


7.3 


8.8 


9.1 


20.5 


18.2 


19.8 


19.0 


3.3 


4.1 


3.1 


3.8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


24.7 


23.7 


24.2 


23.9 
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TABLE 25 (CONT. ) 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 




PROGRAM FORMAT 




(N=50 centers) 


Free 

play 

(N=15) 


Free 

choice 

(N=10) 


Tch-Dir/ 
free play 

(N=14) 


Tch-Dir, 

(N=U) 


Restriction to Individuals 


Simple 


5.8 


5.3 


7.5 


5.5 


Firm enforcement 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


Belittling/disparaging 


0.6 


0.2 


0.6 


0.5 


Total 


7.0 


6.0 


8.7 


6.7 


Neutral to Individuals 


Information exchange 


7.9 


9.4 


6.9 


7.5 


Care of physical needs 


8.3 


6.8 


5.5 


6.3 


Total* 


16.2 


16.2 


12.4 


13.8 


Verbal Skills to Individuals 


ITepetitive 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Expressive 


2.5 


3.1 


2.7 


3.0 


Interpretive 


3.8 


4.7 


4.0 


4.3 


Informational 


1.4 


2.4 


1.5 


1.8 


Total 


7.9 


10.4 


8.5 


9.4 


Teacher Direction to Groups 


Torn 


6.4 


5.2 


8.4 


7.4 


Guidance to Groups 


Total** 


3.1 


2.4 


4.9 


4.0 


Significant at .ui, .05 


level 


It ratio; 







When centers are ranked according to their over-all 
percentages of encouragement and restriction (directed to 
individuals and subgroups and groups) the relationship be- 
tween teacher behavior and program format is apparent. (See 
Table 26.) Free play shows a wide range in all categories, 
but is most characteristic of centers rated average on en- 
couragement and restriction. Free choice is clearly not 
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charsctcristic of centers which sre r<cinKed low in encourage- 
ment or high in restriction. The teacher-directed/free play 
format is found especially in centers with low encouragement 
and high restriction. The teacher-directed format is also 
low in encouragement, but over one-third of centers with this 
format also rank as low in restriction. 



TABLE 26 



DISTRIBIB^ON OP PROGRAM FORMAT IN CENTERS RANKED 
BY ENCOURAGENENT AND RESTRICTION 



cSOTM feANKINGS BY 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



PROGRAM FORMAT 



Free Free Tch-dir/ Tch- 



(Ns50 centers) 


play 

(N=15) 


choice 

(N=10) 


free play 
(N=14) 


dir. 

(N=ll) 


All Encouragement . 


High itop thlr^) 


26.6% 


50 • 0% 


21 • 4% 




Average (middle third) 


46.7 


40.0 


35.7 


45*4 


Low (bottom third) 


26.6 


10.0 


42.8 


36.4 


■iwrTj% 


T0COJ% 


1007TJ% 


10070% 


All Responsive Encouragement 
High 


26. 6 


70.0 


14.3 


18.2 


Average 


46.7 


30.0 


42.8 


36.4 


Low 


26.6 


0.0 


42.8 


45.4 


105.0% 


i0’0‘:o% 


l60.0% 


io0.'0% 


All Restriction 


“TTgK 


26.6 


10.0 


50.0 


9.1 


Average 


46.7 


40.0 


50.0 


54.5 


Low 


26.6 


50.0 


0.0 


36.4 


100.6% 


10070% 


16670% 


i0070% 


There are also certain 


differences in 


lessons taught 


according to program format. 


(See Table 27. 


,) A free 


choice 



format is significantly higher in consideration for rights 
and feelings of others, and is also high in creativity and 
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experimentation. The teacher-directed formats are high in 
control and restraint and rules of social living, two areas 
in which free choice formats tend to be low. The free play 
format is notably higher on self-sufficiency than the 
teacher-directed/free play format. 



TABLE 27 

RELATIONSHIP BETIVEEN LESSONS TAUGHT AND 

PROGRAM FORMAT 



LESSONS TAUGHT 




PROGRAM FORMAT 




Free 


Free 


Tch-dir/ 


Tch- 




play 


choice 


free play 


dir. 


(N=50 centers) 


(N=15) 


(N-10) 


(N=14) 


(N=ll) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle 


0. 7% 


2.6% 


1.6% 


3.5% 


Eye-hand coordination 


3.9 


0.3 


4.6 


8.2 


Verbal-physical coordination 


; 6.7 


5.4 


6.4 


9.6 


Social Skills 

kules ot social living 


12.0 


8.0 


18.1 


13.7 


Dealing with other children 


7.0 


6.4 


3.1 


3.1 


Consideration** 


8.5 


19.4 


5.2 


5.5 


Intellectual Skills 
rorroal skills* 


8.5 


10.2 


18.1 


12.8 


Knowledge and awareness 


10.3 


11.1 


6.8 


8.6 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


6.9 


6.9 


7.0 


7.1 


Se If -Re spons i bi 1 i ty 


Sell -suiticiency 


12.6 


9.0 


4.0 


8.5 


Creativity & experimentation 


8.1 


12.1 


5.5 


7.0 


Control and restraint 


14.4 


7.0 


18.6 


11.8 


Dealing with strong emotions 


0.2 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


Significant at ** .01, * .05 level (F 


ratio) 







Teacher manner also varies by program format. Center 
ratings for teacher manner were determined by the following 
procedure. The ratings for all observations within each 
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transformed into percentages for each of the pos- 
Points then were assigned on the basis of 



center were 
sible categories, 
these percentages. 



Sensitive Friendly 



0. 4% 


0 


Under 30% 


5-14 


+1 


30-50 


15-25 


*2 


Over 50 


25-50 


+3 




Over 50 


+4 





Neutral Insensitive 

no points 0» 3% 0 

3- 6 -1 

7-15 -2 

Over 15 -3 



Centers with a total of -2 to 0 (none had -3) points 
were given a teacher manner rating of insensitive; those with 
+1 or +2, a neutral rating; those with a total of +3, a 
friendly rating; those with +4 or *♦■5 points, a sensitive 

rating. 

As shown in Table 28, free play formats are character- 
ized by a relatively even distribution of teacher manner 
throughout the continuum from sensitive to insensitive, cen- 
ters with a free choice format have the largest percentage of 
sensitive teachers. Both of the teacher— directed formats 
have large percentages of teachers in the neutral and insens- 
itive categories. 

Each center was given a rating for tempo based on the 
percentage of observations which fell in each category of a 
5-point continuum from lethargic to rushed. The criteria for 
classification were as follows: 

Relaxed. More than 50% of the observations in the 
center were within the lethargic and relaxed 
categories. 



\ko 



Average. More than 50% of the observations in the 
center were rated as average in tempo. 

Stimulating. More than 50% of the observations in 
the center were rated as stimulating and 
rushed. 

Unclassified. The center met none of the above 

criteria because tempo varied markedly during 
the day. 



TABLE 28 



RELATIONSHIP BETl/EEN TEACHER MANNER 
AND PROGRAM FORMAT 



CENTER RATING FOR 
TEAOffiR MNNER 




PROGRAM FORMAT 




(N=50 centers) 


Free 

play 

(N=15) 


Free 

choice 

(N=10) 


Tch-dir/ 
free play 

(N=14) 


Tch- 

dir. 

(N=ll) 


Sensitive 


33.3% 


70.0% 


7.1% 


9.1% 


Friendly 


20.0 


0.0 


14.3 


18.2 


Neutral 


26.7 


30.0 


42.8 


54.5 


Insensitive 


20.0 


0.0 


35.7 


18.2 




100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Tempo appears to vary v/ith program format. (See Table 
29.) Free play formats are primarily variable (unclassified) 
in tempo. Free choice programs have a similar distribution 
with more centers in the ’’relaxed*^ category. Both of the 
teacher-directed formats have a sizeable percentage of cen- 
ters in the average tempo category, and few centers classi- 
fied as relaxed or stimulating. 






TABLE 29 
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RELATIONSHIP BETlilEEN TEMPO AND PROC31AM FORMAT 



CENTER RATING 
PCJR TEMPO 




PROGRAM P0R^]AT 




(N=50 centers) 


Free 

play 

(N=15) 


Free 

choice 

(N=10) 


Tch-dir/ 
free play 

(N=14) 


Tch- 

dir. 

<N*11) 


Relaxed 


13.3% 


30.0% 


7.1% 


18.2% 


Average 


0.0 


10.0 


35.7 


36.4 


Stimulating 


20.0 


10.0 


0.0 


9.1 


Unclassified 


66.7 


50.0 


57.1 


36.4 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Patterns of Teache r Behavior. Center 
Program and Program Format 
The four patterns of teacher behavior and of center 
program which were described by the factor analyses do not 
coincide exactly with the four program formats. One can, 
however, identify certain patterns which are obviously re- 
lated to program format. 

Free Play . This format has consistently established 

» 

itself as variable, especially in regard to encouragement, 
restriction, and teacher manner. It is high, among the for- 
mats, on non-comraunicative activity, care of physical needs, 
and lessons in self-sufficiency. 

Fr ee Choice . This format presents a more consistent 
picture. It is high on encouragement and low in restriction. 
Teacher leadership is active and directed primarily to 
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individual children. Superficial involvement is probably not 
common; where it exists, it is likely to be indirect in 
style. 

Teacher -Directed/Pree Play . This format also appears 
relatively consistent. Restriction tends to be high; encour- 
agement of the nonroutine type is low. Teacher leadership is 
active, and the educational approach is characterized by 
group activity. Involvement of a superficial nature is fre- 
quent as indicated by the high incidence of routine encour- 
agement. 

Teacher-Directed . This format, like free play, is 
somewhat variable. Bncouragement is relatively low, but so 
is restriction. Teacher leadership is active, and education- 
al activity is group-directed. Superficial involvement prob- 
ably takes an active form. 



Summary 

Characteristics of teacher behavior have been described 
in this chapter, with particular attention to patterned vari- 
ation in individual teaching styles as revealed by a factor 
analysis. Teachers clearly differ in their use of encourage- 
ment or restriction, in the extent to which they promote con- 
formity to routine, in the extent to which they adopt an ac- 
tive teaching role directed toward the entire group of chil- 
dren, and in their emphasis on developing independence in 
children. 

Because our major goal involves the description of pro- 
gram in day care centers, rather than the behavior of 



individual teachers, we have also analyzed patterns of cen-'* 
program, as these are reflected in the behavior of all teac^ 
era within the center and characterized by variation in the 
mode of presentation of activities (program format)# The an- 
alysis of factors in center program has clarified the previ- 
ously identified patterns of teacher behavior and added in- 
dices of teacher leadership and teacher involvement in cen- 
ters. We have described two basic dimensions in the child- 
rearing environment of the day care center which appear to 
under the variations we have found: the first is a con- 

ception of the source of socialization as located either in 
adults as models and rule-enforcers, or within children as 
spontaneous and creative individuals; the second, teacher ex- 
ercise of power, is indicated by the extent to which teachers 
take an active and involved role with children. 

Program format is clearly associated with variations in 
teacher behavior within centers. The choice of format ap- 
pears to set limits on the range of behavior available to 
teachers. Format is particularly crucial in establishing re- 
quirements, or lack thereof, for active teacher participa- 
tion, and it also appears to be predictive of the extent to 
which teachers impose forms for behavior or seek to elicit 
them from children. 

In the chapters which follow other predictors of pro- 
gram in day care centers will be examined. We will look suc- 
cessively at structural characteristics, staff attitudes, or- 
ganizational characteristics (center size and sponsorship). 



m 

and characteristics of the physical environment. Establish- 



ment of predictable relaticmships among variables will set 
the stage for our concluding chapters , >d)ich consider the 
quality of day care program. 



CHAPTER V 



PREDICriCM: STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Introduction 

The variables which are presented in this section are 
called structural characteristics because they appear to form 
an inescapable matrix within which a teacher must function* 

We have hypothesized that certain characteristics have the 
effect of permitting the teacher more non- communicative ac- 
tivity 5 nonroutine encouragement, and neutral information ex- 
change. Other characteristics we visualize as coercive, de- 
manding from the teacher a higher level of activity, as indi- 
cated by communicative episodes, higher amounts of guidance, 
restriction, and teacher direction. 

The structural characteristics which will be presented 
are type of activity setting, time of day, type of physical 
setting, number of children per adults, and age of children. 

Activity Setting and Teacher Behavior 

In the preceding chapter we discussed the mode of pre- 
sentation of activities as the basis for program format. In 
this chapter we shall discuss these modes of presentation 
from another perspective, that of activity settings. An ac- 
tivity setting includes in its configuration people, physical 
space, and purpose. In this study the following activity 
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settings were examined; those which are (1) optional and 
have been utilized to examine program formats in centers such 
as free play* free choice* teacher-directed group (stories* 
singing* etc.), and teacher-directed individuals (drawing, 
pasting); and (2) essential activity settings such as lunch* 

clean-up* toileting and nap time. 

The activity setting within which a teacher performs 
her duties defines* by its nature, certain aspects of her be- 
havior. Table 30 shows the categories of teacher behavior 
for five of the eight activity settings. Only those observa- 
tions have been included in which the setting remained con- 
stant for the entire 20-minute observation period (which re- 
duces the N for this table from 1604 to 911) . 



TABLE 30 



CATEGORIES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
BY ACTIVITY SETTING 



(Figures are mean frequencies) _ 

CATEGORIES OF 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR TYPE OF ACTIVITY SETTING 

' Free Free Tch-dir. Tch-dir. 

play choice group indiv. Lunch 

(N-911 observations) (N=292) (N=221) (N-208) (N-128) (N=62) 



Total episodes 67.4 

Total communicative 

episodes 46.8 

Non- communicative 

episodes 20.6 

Encouragement to Individuals 
Supporting/ extending 0.3 
Responsive 7.2 

Routine 3.8 

Approval/nurturance 2.8 
Total 14.1 



77.4 


84.5 


90.5 


93.4 


56.3 


75.2 


74.6 


73.6 


21.1 


9.3 


15.9 


19.8 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


9.2 


4.5 


7.8 


3.7 


6.1 


5.4 


8.1 


7.2 


3.5 


1.6 


2.3 


0.6 


19.2 


11.6 


18.5 


11.8 
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TABLE 30 (CONT.) 



CATBGOPTBS OP 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 




TYPE 1 


OF ACTIVm SETTING 






Free 


Free 


Tch-dir. 


Tch-dir. 






play 


choice 


group 


indiv. 


Lunch 


(Ns911 observations) (N=292) (Ns221) 


(Ns208) 


(N=128) 


(N=62) 


Teacher Direction to 


Individuals 






0.9 


Teacher suggestion 


1.0 


3.8 


6. 9 


8.4 


Teacher approval 


0.1 


0.4 


1.8 


2.8 


0.5 


Total 


1.7 


4.2 


8.7 


11.2 


1.4 


Guidance to Individuals 










birect 


^.9 


10.1 


10.2 


14.4 


15.4 


Indirect 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


Manipulative 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


Distraction/ 












redirection 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


Total 


11.9 


13.0 


12.9 


17.9 


19.4 


Restriction to Individuals 










Simple 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


4.2 


4.5 


Firm enforcement 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Belittling/ 












disparaging 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.8 


Total 


4.0 


4.9 


4.4 


5.3 


5.8 


Neutral to Individuals 










inrorroation 












exchange 


3.9 


5.8 


2.7 


6.5 


9.4 


Care of physical 












needs 


2.6 


2.5 


1.8 


3.3 


16.9 


Total 


6.5 


8.3 


4.5 


9.8 


26.3 


Verbal Skills to Individuals 








Repetitive 


o.S 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


Expressive 


0.7 


2.0 


2.9 


2.6 


1.1 


Interpretive 


2.0 


3.5 


2.0 


3.2 


2.1 


Informational 


0.4 


1.6 


0.9 


1.9 


0.8 


Total 


3.6 


7.2 


6.2 


7.9 


4.2 


Guidance to Groups 












Tom 


0.6 


0.3 


6.2 


1.9 


1.9 


All routine 












encouragement 


3.9 


6.3 


6.3 


8.3 


7.4 


All nonroutine 












encouragement 


12.0 


14.4 


9.1 


11.4 


4.7 


All encouragement 


15.9 


20.7 


15.4 


19.7 


12.1 
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TABLE 30 (CX)Nr.) 




CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



TYPE OP ACTIVITY SETTING 



Free Free 
play choice 

(N=911 observations) (N=292) (N=221) 


Tch-dir. 

group 

(N=208) 


Tch-dir. 

indiv. 

(N=128) 


Lunch 

(Ng62) 


All guidance 14.1 

All teacher direction 2.4 


14.7 

5.1 


20.3 

26.7 


21.1 

15.2 


21.8 

3.0 


All restriction 4.6 
All neutral 7.1 
All verbal skills 3.8 


4.6 

9.0 

8.1 


5.7 
6. 3 
ie.4 


6.1 

11.8 

10.4 


6.1 

29.2 

5.5 




Those settings which require a teacher to assume an in- 
strumental role, such as teacher-directed group or individual 
activities or lunch, would be expected to have small percent- 
ages of non-coraraunicative behavior. Encouragement is highest 
in free play and free choice settings, in which the teacher's 
participation is more optional and she can enter or withdraw 
as she chooses. The percentage of restriction remains fairly 
stable and appears to depend more on teacher style, although 
it is lowest during free play and free choice. Guidance 
shows the same pattern as restriction. 

Certain behaviors are highly related to activity set- 
ting, such as neutral behavior during lunch time, and teacher 
direction during group activities. Emphasis on verbal skills 
reaches a peak with group activity settings, but is also high 
during free choice, a time in which teachers can introduce 
these skills into children's ongoing activities. 
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Activity Setting and Lessons Taught 

Both the numbers and content of lessons taught vary 
with choice of activity setting. As might be expected, 
teachers are most frequently rated for lessons taught in a 
setting which requires their active participation. Table 31 
shows, for each activity setting, the percentage of observa- 
tions in which lessons taught were rated. 



TABLE 31 



LESSONS TAUGHT BY ACTIVITY SETTING 
(In percentages)* 



RANK OF 
LESSONS 

TAUGHT TYPE OF ACTIVITY SETTING 



Clean- 

Tch- Tch- up. 

Free Free dir. dir. Juice, Nap, Toilet- 

play choice group indiv« snack Lunch Quiet ing 

(N=978 

observ. ) (N=292) (N=221) (N=208) (N=128) (N=18) (N=62) (N=20) (N=29) 



Rank #1 
Rank #2 
Rank ^3 


19.2% 

27.7 

25.0 


33.5% 

45.7 

46.2 


66.3% 

60.1 

38.0 


48.4% 

50.3 

41.4 


33.3% 

27.8 

11.1 


40.3% 15.0% 27.6% 

46.9 20.0 20.6 

33.9 25.0 24.0 


^Frequency of occurrence over 


Column 


N 





It can be seen that nap time was the lowest in lessons 
taught, followed by free play. Teacher-directed activity 
settings were highest, followed closely by lunch--also essen- 
tially a teacher-directed activity. The percentage of les- 

j 

sons taught during free choice rises as rank number decreas- 
es. This increase appears to be an indication of the 
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frequency with which teachers respond to individual children. 
Much teacher behavior is instructive though not the major 
theme of the 20-minute period. Again the reader must remem- 
ber that children learn many things from free exploration of 
a rich environment, so that one cannot assume that a free 
play period is necessarily devoid of learning experiences for 
children. 

The relationship between activity setting and type of 
lessons taught is shown in Table 32. In this table activity 
settings have been placed under two headings, essential or 
optional. Routines found in all day care centers are con- 
sidered essential. The numbers for these activities are rel- 
atively small, because only those essential settings are in- 
cluded here, which lasted throughout a 20-minute observation. 
(This requirement in itself may give a somewhat distorted 
picture of juice time, clean-up, and nap time, since in the 
majority of centers these activity settings did not cover a 
full observation.) Such activity settings rate relatively 
high on social skills and self-responsibility, with particu- 
lar emphasis on rules of social living, consideration, self- 
sufficiency, and control and restraint. 

Activity settings classified as optional are offered at 
the discretion of the director or teacher. Of these, free 
play and free choice both rate high on percentages of lessons 
taught in the areas of social skills and self-responsibility, 
while teacher-directed activity settings tend to the opposite 
pole with emphasis on intellectual and physical skills. 
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(Actually, the physical skills emphasized might be more ac- 
curately viewed as a form of intellectual activity.) 

It appears that activity settings revolving around 
physical needs (i.e., essential) offer opportunities for 
children to learn both self-sufficiency and the ways of the 
culture as reflected by rules of social living. piay* 

apparently offers many opportunities for experimentation in 
getting along with peers, but a minimum of intellectual stim- 
ulation through interaction with teachers. Free choice, 
while similar in emphasis to free play, rates higher in les- 
sons which draw the teacher into a closer personal relation- 
ship with the child, such as consideration and creativity and 
experimentation. The opportunities for learning which an en- 
vironment offers thus appear to depend in considerable part 
on the types of activity settings which are scheduled within 
the center. 

Activity Setting, Tempo, and 
Teacher'^erbalization 

The pace of the program, and of the teacher as indi- 
cated by he r~ talking, .vaxies. somewhat with activity. Table 
33 shows the means (based on 5-point continua on which a 
score of 1 is low) for both of these factors according to ac- 
tivity. 

It can be seen that free choice and free play usually 
move at a slower pace than do routine or teacher-directed ac- 
tivities. Teacher-directed activities characteristically 
move most rapidly. 
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TABLE 33 



TEMPO AND TEACHER VERBALIZATION BY 
ACTIVITY SETTING 




ACTIVITY SETTING 
(N=978) 



MEAN 

TEMPO 



MEAN TEACHER 
VERBALIZATION 



Free play 
Free choice 

'I'^acher-directed group 
Teacher-directed individual 



2.7 

2.6 

3.3 

3.0 

2.6 



2.4 

2.4 
3.2 
2.9 

2.5 



Juice, snack 2.o 
Lunch 2.6 
Nap, quiet ^ 

Clean-up, toileting 2.8 



Activity Setting and Teacher Manner 

Ratings on teacher manner are also related to type of 
activity setting. Free choice appears to be associated with 
ratings of sensitive teacher manner. Lunch and other rou- 
tines are associated with relatively large percentages of ir- 
ritable teacher manner, while free play resembles the pattern 
set by the two activities requiring teacher direction with 
the majority of observations characterized as friendly or 
neutral in teacher manner. (See Table 34.) 



In summary, teacher behavior can be substantially pre- 
dicted by type of activity. This relationship is particular- 
ly strong for the categories of teacher direction and neutral 
behavior; it is found to a lesser extent for encouragement, 
restriction, and guidance. Activity settings which are 
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strongly task-oriented, such as those related to essential 
routines or teacher-directed individual activity, evoke high- 
er amounts of guidance and restriction. Activity settings 
categorized as essential routines emphasize conformity to so- 
cial demands as reflected in lessons on control and restraint 
and rules of social living. Free pl3y and free choice, which 
do not involve adult-established tasks, are high in the re- 
maining lessons in social skills. The two teacher-directed 
activity settings emphasize intellectual attainment. 



TABLE 34 

TEACHER MANNER BY ACTIVITY SETTING 



TEACHER 

MANNER 



(N=978 

obs.) 



ACTIVITY SETTING* 

' 0rtl6NAL AcriVi'xy !es:^ SWial Adi‘iVi‘TY y _ 

' Teh- icn- i;* ClearT- 

Pree Free dir. dir. Juice, Nap, up. 

Play choice group indiv. snack Lunch quiet toilet 
(N=292) (N=221) (N=208) (N=128) (N=18) (N=^62) (N=20) (N=29) 



Sensitive 


11.3% 


21.3% 14.9% 


11.7% 


16.7% 


9.7% 


5.0% 


3.5% 


Friendly 


46.9 


45.2 


51.0 


43.0 


50.0 


33.9 


30.0 


48 3 


Neutral 


38.4 


32.6 


31.2 


41.4 


27.8 


48.4 


65.0 


37.9 


Irritable 

sharp 


3.4 


0.9 


2.9 


3.9 


5. 6 


8.1 


0.0 


10.3 


100.0% 


100.0%100.0% 


100.0%100.0% 


100.0%100.0% 


100.0% 



*Frequency of occurrence over Column N 



Although teacher manner tends to be somewhat more sens- 
itive during activities which place fewer demands on the 
teacher, these differences are slight. Essential settings 
evoke somewhat more insensitive ratings than those which are 
optional. 
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Time of Day 

Although the average day care center la open from 10 to 
12 hours a day to accommodate the range in working hours of 
parents, neither all teachers nor all children remain in the 
center from its opening to closing. Typically, children are 
arriving for several hours from the time of opening until 
about 9:00 A.M. or 9:30 A.M., and will be leaving, one by 
one, from about 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. Consequently teacher 
schedules are adjusted to fit the variable nuniber of chil- 
dren, so that teachers who arrive early, leave early and vice 

versa. 

Program must be designed to fit the flexible early 
morning and late afternoon hours as well as the required 
lunch and nap periods. These exigencies tend to divide the 

day into segraents, as follows: 

Opening to approximately 9:00 A.M. , 

Approximately 9:00 A.M. to lunch, 

Lunch and nap, 

Late afternoon to closing. 

It is only during the mid-morning and lunch time that the 
full complement of staff and children is present. 

Activity setting and time of day are interrelated. 
Essential settings occur only at specified times (i.e., 
lunch, nap) but optional settings which determine program 

format in centers vary by time of day. 

Among optional settings, teacher-directed activities 
occur more than twice as often during the mid-morning period 
than at other times. Free choice predominates in the early 
morning while free play rises markedly in the late afternoon. 
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(See Table 35.) 



TABLE 35 

OPTIONAL ACTIVITY SSTTINGS BY TIME OP DAY 



ACTIVITY SETTING 






TIME OF DAY 


(Ns847 observations) 


Before 
9:00 A.hU 

(N“137) 


9:00 A.M. 
thru lunch 

<N^586) 


End of nap 
to 6:00 P.M. 

(N®124) 


Free play 




29.9% 


31.4% 


53.2% 


Free choice 




48.9 


21.0 


25.0 


Teacher-directed 


group 


10.9 


30.0 


12.9 


Teacher -directed 


individual 


10.2 

100.0% 


17.6 

100.0% 


8.9 

100.0% 



We examined categories of teacher behavior during the 
time segments described and found that they also vary signif- 
icantly by time of day. The amount of teacher activity (as 
indicated by total episodes) appears to increase from an 
early morning low to a peak in the middle of the day and then 
return after nap period to a pattern similar to that of the 
morning hours. Teacher direction and emphasis on verbal 
skills are highest during the main morning activity period. 
Encouragement does not drop at the end of the day, nor does 
simple restriction rise. Firm enforcement of limits always 
is low, but it does increase by the end of the day. (See 
Table 36.) 

Time of day also has a marked effect on numbers of les- 
sons taught. The percentage of lessons taught (incidence 
divided by total observations) is approximately 27 percent 
for both early morning and late afternoon as compared to 
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approximately 42 percent for the raid -morning and lunch peri- 
od. (See Table 37.) Content of lessons did not vary marked- 
ly by time of day except for the strong lunch time emphasis 
on social skills and, to a lesser degree, on self-sufficiency^ 
and the concentration of teaching of formal skills into the 
mid-morning period. 



TABIS 36 

CATEGORIES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY TIME OP DAY* 



CATEGORIES OP 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 




TIME OF DAY 






Before 


9:00 A.M. 


Lunch 


End of nap 




9:00 A.M 


. to lunch 


pre-nap 


to 6:00 F.M. 


(N=1604 observations) (N=190) 


(N=1105) 


(N=108) 


(N=201) 


Total episodes 


72.5 


85.0 


94.0 


76.8 


All nonroutine 










encour ageraent 


11.6 


10.2 


5.2 


12.1 


All teacher direction 5.4 


12.7 


4.3 


6. 1 


All direct guidance 


12.3 


16.9 


18.9 


14. 3 


All simple restriction 3.4 


5.1 


5.5 


4. 1 


All firm enforcement 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


All information 










exchange 


5.3 


6. 3 


9.7 


6.3 


All care of physical 










needs 


2.9 


4.1 


16.3 


3.7 


All verbal skills 


7.1 


10.8 


6.5 


7.3 


* Only relationships 


significant at .01 


level (P 


ratio) are 


shown. 










Teacher manner 


appears 


to remain relatively stable 



throughout the day (see Table 38), although the lunch and 
pre-nap period has fewer ratings of sensitive or friendly 
teacher manner. Teacher manner appears to hold up well in 
the late afternoon as indicated by continuing steady ratings 
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TABLE 37 

LESSONS TAL’Caff BY TIME OP DAY 
( Primary lessons only--f igures are mean frequencies) 



LESSONS TAUGHT 



TIME OF DAY 



Before 
9:00 A.M, 



9:00 A.M. Lunch End of nap 
to Lunch Pre-nap to 6:00 P.M. 



(N=1604 observations) (N= 


=190) 


(N=1105) 


(N=108) 


(N=201) 


Physical Skills 
Large muscle 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.0 


Eye-hand coordination 


0.5 


1.4 


0.0 


0.5 


Verbal-physical 

coordination 


1.1 


2.8 


0.0 


0.5 


Social Skills 

Rules of social 
living 


3.2 


2.7 


10.2 


4.5 


Dealing with 
other children 


0.5 


0.6 


0.0 


2.5 


Consideration 


5.8 


3.3 


4.6 


1.0 


Intellectual Skills 
Tormal skills 


1.6 


6.0 


0.9 


0.5 


Knowledge and 
awareness 


0.5 


4.2 


0.9 


2.5 


Pleasure, awe 
and wonder 


0.5 


2.9 


0.0 


2.0 


Self-Respons ibility 
Self-sufficiency 


3.7 


2.4 


7.4 


1.5 


Creativity and 
experimentation 


0.5 


2.3 


0.0 


2.5 


Control and restraint 


0.0 


4.4 


3.7 


1.5 


Dealing with strong 
emotions 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Can’t Decide 


8.4 


8.8 


13.0 


7.0 


Percentage of 
Lessons Taugnt (Total) 


27.4 


42.8 


41.6 


26. 5 
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in these categories. It must be kept in mind that teachers 
in late afternoon often are extra teachers, such as college 
students who fill in for two or three hours. 



TABLE 38 

TEACHER MANNER BY TIME OF DAY 



T3ACHER MANNER 




TIME 


, OF DAY 






Before 


9:00 A.M. 


Lunch 


End of nap 




9:00 A.M, 


to Lunch 


pre-nap 


to 6:00 P.M. 


(N=1604 observations) (N=190) 


(N=1105) 


(N=10S) 


(N=201) 


Sensitive 


14.7% 


14.6% 


13.9% 


14.9% 


Friendly 


50.0 


44.9 


36.1 


48.3 


Neutral 


34.7 


36.8 


42.6 


32.3 


Irritable, sharp 


0.5 


3.7 


7.4 


4.5 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Type of Physical Setting 

Throughout the study, we coded each observation as in- 
door or outdoor and noted whether the setting was crowded or 
roomy. If the setting vjas judged to be neither of these it 
was coded only as indoor or outdoor. This classification of 
physical setting proved to be much too simple, in that it re- 
veals nothing about how effectively the space functions. The 
relationship of space to program will be discussed more fully 
in Chapter VIII. However, these data do indicate certain 
trends in teacher behavior which appear to be determined by 
environmental factors. (See Table 39.) 

Teachers appear to be most active in indoor settings, 
especially in regard to teacher direction. Crowded settings 
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CATEGORIES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY TYPE OF SETTING* 
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appear to increase the amount of guidance and restriction. 
Roomy settings are associated vi^ith a decrease both in 
teacher-child interaction and in numbers of communicative ep- 
isodes. Nonroutine encouragement is higher in outdoor set- 
tings especially those rated as roomy. Routine encouragement 
appears to decrease in roomy settings. 



Number of Children per Adult 

We examined the effect of the number of children per 
adult on teacher behavior, since it is widely assumed that 
small groupings are superior to large ones. (See Table 40.) 



TABLE 40 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ADULT 



(Figures are mean frequencies) 



CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



Communicative episodes 

All encouragement 
All guidance 
All restriction 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ADULT 



4 or 
less 
(N=48) 


5-9 

(N=652) 


10-14 

(N=495) 


15-19 

(N=66) 


20 or 

more 

(N=40) 


; 49.5 


65 . 8 


68.4 


70.0 


59.3 


14.4 


16.4 


15.0 


16.6 


15.7 


13.7 


20.2 


22.4 


21.7 


16.9 


3.0 


5.5 


6.4 


5.7 


4.7 



* Observations in which nuEbers were indeterminate or vari- 
able have been omitted from the original N of 1604. 



As can be seen from the table, our sampling is somewhat lim- 
ited since almost all of our groups fall vvithin the size 
range of five to fourteen children. (The licensing code pre- 
scribes one adult for fifteen children.) 
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Our data show few relationships of teacher behavior to 
group size. This lack may be due to our poor choice of cut- 
ting points for group size. However, as the study progressed 
we began to feel, and other data appear to support this view, 
that the organization of space, program format, and deploy- 
ment of teachers are more important than variations of group 
size which are permitted within the limits of the licensing 
code. 

The amount of teacher communicative activity appears to 
rise slowly as group size increases and then drops once the 
size exceeds nineteen. At this point it is probable that a 
group must be essentially self-regulating without constant 
teacher attention, or it will be unmanageable. 

There do seem to be certain relationships between num- 
bers of adults to children and type of activity setting, es- 
pecially free choice. Two- thirds of all free choice occurs 
in a group size of five to nine children or in a group where 
the size is variable. The variability of group size is 
caused primarily by children entering and leaving the activ- 
ity for which the teacher is responsible, a characteristic of 
many free choice settings. (See Table 41.) 

Group size is related not only to the type of activity, 
but also to the age of children. This relationship will be 
discussed in the section which follows. These entanglements, 
plus our limited sample of group size, obscure any clear re- 
lation between lessons taught and numbers of adults to chil- 




dren. 
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TABLE 41 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ADULT BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 



NUMBER OF CHILDP^N 
PER ADULT 



4 or less 

5 to 9 
10 to 19 
20 or more 
Indeterminate 
Variable 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY SETTING 



Free 


Free 


Tch-dir 


play 


choice 


group 


(N=292) 


(N=221) (N=208) 


2.7% 


6.8% 


2.9% 


40.2 


38.0 


38.1 


36.3 


21.3 


39.4 


4.1 


1.8 


6.7 


3.8 


3.6 


0.5 


13.0 


28.5 


12.5 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



3.1% 

54.7 

32.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.2 

1 rvn r\Of 




Age of Children 

Teacher behavior shows some slight differences accord- 
ing to age of children. The amount of total communication, 
individual guidance, and neutral behavior toward individuals 
appears to decrease as age of children increases. Group 
guidcince increases slightly with age. VJhere age grouping is 
not practiced, total communication and group guidance appear 

to be lower. 

Our age groupings are not precise because they varied 
among centers. Twos usually meant two-year-olds and young 
threes. Threes did refer to three-year-olds, fours to fours 
and/or young fives. (See Table 42.) 
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TABLE 42 

CATEGORIES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY 
AGE OF CHIIDREN 



(Figures are mean frequencies) 



CAT3G0RIES OP 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 




AGE OF 


CHILDREN 




(N=1604 observations) 


Twos 


Threes 


Fours 


Ungrouped 


(N=375) 


(N=207) 


(N=348) 


(N=674) 


Communicative episodes 


68.4 


67.9 


65.9 


62.8 


Encouragement to 


individuals 


14.8 


13.7 


13.8 


14.8 


Teacher direction to 


individuals 


5.1 


5.8 


5.6 


4.5 


Guidance to individuals’*^* 


18.5 


17.1 


14.1 


15.1 


Restriction to 


individuals 


5.2 


5.1 


4.1 


4.7 


Neutral to individuals** 


11.8 


10.1 


8.7 


8.4 


Verbal skills to 


individuals 


5.6 


5.9 


5.6 


6.2 


Guidance to groups** 


2.3 


2. 8 


3.1 


1.9 


** .01 level of significance (P ratio) 







Differences in lessons taught by age are slight, al- 
though the youngest children appear to receive more instruc- 
tion in rudiments of group living as indicated by lessons in 
control and restraint and rules of social living. Four-year- 
olds receive more instruction in formal skills and knowledge 
and awareness. Observations rated as ungrouped by age often 
are outdoor free play and, therefore, rate lower in over-all 
percentage of lessons taught although they are high on les- 
sons in consideration. (See Table 43.) 
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TABLE 43 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY AGE OF CHILDREN 



(Primary lessons only--fij?ures are mean frequencj^s) 

LESSONS TAUGHT AGE OF CHILDREN 

Twos Threes Fours Ungrouped 



(N=1604 observations) (N=375) (N=207) (N=348) (N=674) 



Physical Skills 

Large muscle 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical 
coordination 

Social Skills 

Rules of social living 
Dealing with other 
children 
Consideration 

Intellectual Skills 

Formal skills 
Knowledge and awareness 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 

Self -Responsibility 
Self-sufficiency 
Creativity and^ 
experimentation 
Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong 
emotion 

Can’t Decide 



0.3 


1.9 


1.7 


0.3 


1.6 


0.5 


1.7 


0.6 


3.2 


1.4 


2.9 


1.3 


4.5 


1.9 


3.7 


3.3 


1.1 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


2.9 


2.4 


3.2 


4.1 


3.2 


4.8 


8. 6 


2.8 


2.4 


4.3 


6.3 


2.1 


1.9 


3.4 


2.0 


2.4 


4.0 


2.4 


3.2 


1.9 


1.3 


3.9 


2.6 


1.3 


6.4 


2.4 


4.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.5 


12.6 


5.2 


9.6 


41.3 


42.0 


46.0 


32.5 



Total Lessons Taught 
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Teacher manner does not vary markedly with age, al- 
though two- thirds of the teachers of two-year -olds are rated 
as sensitive or friendly, in comparison to 51 percent for the 
middle group and 61 percent for the older children. (Table 
not shown.) 

Age of children is not independent of adult-child 
ratio. Table 44 indicates a strong tendency for younger 
children to be placed in groups of smaller size. 



TABLB 44 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ADULT BY 
AGE OF CHILDREN 



NUIIBBR OF CHILDREN 
m ADULT 




AGE OF 


CHILDREN 




Twos 


Threes 


Pours 


Ungrouped 


(N=1604 observations 


(N=375) 


(N=207) 


(N=348) 


(N=674) 


9 or less 


72. 5% 


47.3% 


38.7% 


28.9% 


10 - 14 


18.4 


43.9 


45.5 


26.3 


15 or more 


3.0 


1.5 


8.9 


9.1 


Indeterminate or variable 


6.1 


7.2 


6.8 


35.8 




100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Seventy-two percent of all our observations of two-year-olds 
were in groups of nine or fewer children. This interrela- 
tionship of small group size and age of children probably ob- 
scures the effect of both age and grouping on other vari- 
ables. Younger children apparently evoke more guidance and 
restriction from adults because they are inexperienced and 
lack skills necessary for living with other children. Since 
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these also are the children most often found in small groups, 
one cannot expect to find guidance and restriction drop as 
group size decreases. 

Summary 

In this section we have discussed the effects of struc- 
tural characteristics upon teacher behavior. These charac- 
teristics are varied, but they tend to have one common fea- 
ture— that of their effectiveness in structuring the behavior 
of the teacher. The presence of certain characteristics ap- 
pears to be coercive, forcing the teacher into increased ac- 
tivity. Others appear as permissive, letting the teacher re- 
lax her activity level and withdraw or respond as she chooses. 

The following characteristics seem to be relatively co- 
ercive and demanding of teachers: 1) activity settings which 

are essential, such as lunch and clean-up; 2) the time period 
during late morning and before lunch; 3) settings which are 
crowded, either indoor or outdoor; 4) group size from ten to 
nineteen children, especially 5) if the group is composed of 

twos or threes. 

Other characteristics are optimal from the viewpoint of 
offering the teacher wider latitude in her choice of partici- 
pation or withdrawal. These include: 1) activity settings 

which are optional, especially those of free play and free 
choice; 2) early morning or late afternoon— times when not 
all children are present; 3) settings which are not crowded, 
especially roomy outdoor settings; and 4) group size of nine 
or smaller, 5) composed of 4-year-olds or ungrouped. 
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The type of settinga which were firat characterized de- 
mand active participation by the teacher, regardleaa of her 
akilX. The aecond type permit a teacher to be more inactive 
if ahe chooaea. Other factora which appear to influence the 
teacher »8 atyle of participation will be diacuaaed in the 
aectiona which follow. 
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PREDICTION: ATTITUIBS AND OTHER 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STAFF 

Attitudes of Staff 

Both the role of teacher and that of director imply a 
strong management function. Throughout the day teachers and 
directors must constantly make decisions about what is to be 
done and in what manner. These decisions, we assume, usually 
are not haphazard, but are based on certain aspects of a 
person's underlying value system. Furthermore, we have as- 
sumed that the nature of these decisions is reflected in 
teacher behavior, and that the sum of staff decisions deter- 
mines the character of center program. 

This consistency in decision-making will be called 
style of leadership. Basic attitudes underlying leadership 
style are conceived to be focused on the valuation of adult 
authority and warmth in dealing with children. In addition, 
the teacher haa a coarept oi role which incli^dejS' ^ope for 
children's experiences and definition of her own responsibil- 
ity. These attitudes should be predictive of her behavior.. 

Teacher performance within the center reflects not only 
each teacher's own attitudes, but also her interaction with 
other staff members, primarily the director. A center is ex- 
pected to operate in a somewhat integrated fashion; conse- 
quently, the director leadership style and role concept 
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should be predictive of both teacher attitudes and teacher 
behavior. Further, an individual’s choice of leadership 
style and concept of role is not considered to be entirely 
idiosyncratic, but is expected to bear some relationship to 
such personal characteristics as amount of experience, gener- 
al education, and special training. 

In this chapter we shall describe teachers' leadership 
styles and role concepts, and examine the relationship of 
teacher performance to these same characteristics of direc- 
tors. Finally we shall relate these attitudinal measures to 
other selected characteristics of staff. 

Leadership Style 
Attitudes toward Authority 

To examine teachers' and directors' attitudes toward 
authority we followed an approach developed by Miller and 
Swanson (1960, pp. 80-81). These authors assumed that from 
parental attitudes toward obedience one could infer an under- 
lying general attitude toward authority. To measure atti- 
tudes they used a two-part question (1) "How important do you 
feel it is for a child to obey? (2) Why do you feel this 
way?" 

We rated teachers' and directors' responses to the 
first question, according to Miller and Swanson's procedure, 
on a 5-point continuum from low to high as follows: (1) does 

not expect obedience, (2) insists on obedience in only a few 
things, (3) values obedience but makes some concessions to 
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child's needs, (4) expects obedience because adults know what 
is right, (5) expects blind obedience. On the second ques- 
tion, teachers and directors vAio regarded obedience as a sit- 
uational necessity rather than as a value in itself, and who 
were concerned with maintaining the child's integrity through 
mutual participation in decisions, were rated as permissive; 
those who emphasized the autonomy of the child, but also 
specified areas in which the child must obey were rated as 
conservative; those who emphasized that the child must con- 
form, saw obedience as a duty and the child as subservient, 

were rated as authoritarian. 

On the basis of these two ratings teachers and direc- 
tors were then assigned to one of two categories, situation- 
al^ or arbitrary requests for obedience, depending on their 
answers to both parts of the question. An assignment to the 
’♦situational” category was made for a rating of 1, 2 or 3 on 
expectations for obedience and permissive or conservative on 
reasons for obedience. Those categorized as "arbitrary** were 
rated 4 or 5 on expectations and authoritarian on reasons for 
obedience. Because analysis of data revealed further dis- 
tinction between permissive and conservative within the situ- 
ational category, data will be reported to show this break- 
down. 



^Miller and Swanson (1960) use the term "explained," 
but we felt situational is a more meaningful label for the 
purposes of this study. 
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Examples of responses in each category are given below 
Situational: Permissive 



Children have their own needs and wants — even 
adults find it hard to obey. I work with them and 
show them why it is needed. You almost have to 
leave it up to them. If it*s a real problem, you 
need to examine it. 

There are certain things which children need to 
do like wash before eating. They cannot always 
have a choice of where to play, but our demands 
are few and our time limits are wide. We try to 
keep relaxed and flexible. 

Situational: Conservative 



It's necessary to conform to a certain amount. 
You have to have some obedience. I'm old enough 
to believe in that. I feel that they want to and 
I try to prepare them for it. 

It's important, but they can't always be con- 
formists. They will learn in time with disapprov- 
al or approval to follow directions. 

Arbitrary 

In general 100%, 4^ they learn to obey in minor 
things they will learn to obey in major things. 

14 is very 4inportant that we obey all rules always 
--both adults and children. 

It is very important.* What they learn now \ylll 
stick for the rest of their lives. All people are 
under some supervision in society. They need to 
learn to take discipline. 



Attitudes toward Warmth 

In a previous study (Prescott, 1964, 1965) measured at- 
titudes toward warmth, that quality of friendly responsive- 
ness which appeared to be strikingly present or absent in 
centers, according to teacher and director answers on the 
following questions concerning affection and dependency 
(adapted from Sears, 1957): 



•• 
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How do you feel about a teacher holding chil- 
dren or hugging them or showing affection? 

How do you handle it when a child sticks close 
and demands attention? 

Answers to each Question were coded on a three-point 
continuum from 1 (permissive) to 3 (not permissive) • A 
teacher was rated as high in warmth if she was rated as 1 
(permissive) on one question and no less than 2 (moderately 
permissive) on the other, making a total score of 3 points or 
less. Teachers were rated as low in warmth if the combined 
scores for both questions totaled four points or more. An 
example of high warmth would be the following answers 
Affecti on 

I think it*s wonderful — everyone needs it. 

Dependency 

Keep him close, he needs it. Make him feel 
secure, redirect without pushing him away. 

This teacher’s position is not quite so clear, but she was 

rated high in warmth. 

Affection 

I think some affection should be shown to all 
children; especially you must have time and pa- 
tience if they want to stop and talk to you. 

Dependency 

If they are new we go along with it, after that 
I try to interest them in something until they 
know Mommy always comes. You have to go along 
with them. 

This teacher was rated as low in warmth: 

Affection 

I don’t like that at all. It is obnoxious to 



me. 
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Dependency 

You have to put up with it a little. They do 
get away from it if you stop it as soon as possi- 
ble.. 

This teacher was also rated low in warmth, although her atti- 
tude is more moderate. 

Affection 

Not too much, you love them, but you must even 
it up and treat the children the same. 

Dependency 

Make them all do the same thing, work in a 
group so there are no hurt feelings, not too much 
attention or affection to one another. 

On the following pages, teacher attitudes and their re- 
lationship to teacher behavior are discussed. Director atti- 
tudes as predictors of day care program will be discussed 
separately following the material on teachers. 

Relationship of Teacher Attitudes 
Toward Authority and Toward Warmt h 

Attitudes toward warmth are not independent of atti- 
tudes toward authority. Table 45 shows the interrelationship 
of these attitudes. Over 70 percent of the teachers who in- 
dicate a prefejrence for situational authority also are rated 
high in warmth. 

V/armth is highest when attitudes toward authority are 
most permissive. As emphasis on aribtrary authority 
ratings on low warmth increase. Despite the relationship, 
however, nearly one-third of all teachers rated as favoring 
arbitrary authority also are rated as high in warmth. 
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Because of the marked association between attitudes 
toward authority and warmth one would expect to find similar- 
ities in behavior among teachers who favor situational author- 
ity and high warmth or, conversely, arbitrary authority and 
low warmth. This expectation, with few exceptions, is borne 
out by the data. 



TABLE 45 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 



AUTHORITY AND TOWARD WARMTH 



TEACHER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD AUTHORITY 


TEACHER 

TOWARD 


ATTITUDE 

WARMTH 


(N=104 teachers) 


High 

(N=57) 


O II 
Hi 2; 


Permissive 


19.3% 


2.1% 


Conservative 


52.6 


27.7 


Arbitrary 


28.1 


70.2 




100.0% 


100.0% 



Teachers and directors were asked an additional ques- 
tion concerning their expectations for children’s behavior. 
The following question (taken from Sears, 1957) deals with 
their attitudes regarding aggressiveness of children toward 
adults: 



Sometimes a child will get angry at his mother 
or teacher and hit or kick her or shout angry 
things at her . How much of this sort of thing do 
you think adults ought to allow in a child of 
nursery age? 

Responses were coded in three categories. 
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Acceptant 

Respondent’s first and basic concern is for the 
meaning of the child's behavior, his feelings and 
his growth. 

Example: *It*s not a matter of allowing*-you 

work with it when it happens. You don't stop the 
trouble by not allowing. There is a limit to how 
they express it — you don't allow a child to punish 
you. ' 

Tolerant 

(a) Respondent's primary concern is for control 
through rechanneling expression of feelings, or 
(b) there is no mention of reasons for the behav- 
ior, but some permissiveness for aggression. 

Example:^ 'It should be diverted. I encourage 
activity--give them a chance to exert some energy. 

I ignore in the beginning and then divert. * 

Prohibitive 

Respondent's entire concern is for control, 
with no mention of the reasons for behavior or de- 
sirability of rechanneling expression of feelings. 

Example: 'I don't allow this at all. I don't 

spank, but I remove them immediately, mainly so as 
not to have the other children see.' 

Table 46 shows the relationship between attitudes to- 
ward authority and warmth and toward aggression to adults. 



Teachers who favor arbitrary authority and low warmth also 

tend to prohibit any demonstration by children of aggressive- 
ness to adults. 



Teacter Attitudes Toward Authority 
jim Warmth as Predictive Variables 

Table 47 shows the relationship of teacher behavior to 
teachers' attitudes toward authority and warmth. Teachers 
favoring situational authority are characterized by high re- 
sponsive encouragement and low restriction of the belittling 
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type. They also exhibit somewhat more neutral behavior, in. 
dicating exchange of information. 

TABLE 46 

RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD 
AGGRESSION TO ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AUTOORITY AND WARMTH 




ATTITUDE 
TOWARD 
AGOIESSION 



(N=104 
^e^chers) 

Acceptant 

Tolerant 

Prohibitive 



Situational 



Arbit rary High Lojtf 



Permissive Conservative 



(N=12) 


(N=43) 


(N=49) 


16. 7% 


27.9% 


2.0% 


58.3 


58.1 


46.9 


25.0 


13.9 


51.0 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



(M=40’) (N=57) (N=47) 



22.8% 4.3% 

57.8 46.8 

19.3 48.9 



100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 



Teachers favoring arbitrary authority rate lower in all 
types of encouragement and higher in use of belittling/ 
disparaging restriction. Interestingly, they also exhibit 
less teacher direction, less neutral activity, and less guid- 
ance (although not significantly so). Their fostering of 
verbal skills is lower than for the conservative group and 

resembles that of the permissive teachers. 

Within the group favoring situational requests, certain 

differences can be noted. Those rated conservative rank 
highest in every category of encouragement. Those rated per- 
missive seldom use teacher approval. 
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High warmth is positively related to responsive en- 
couragement and approval/nurturance. It is negatively re- 
lated to simple restriction and total restriction. Signifi- 
cant differences also appear in other categories, but not to 
such a marked degree. 

Table 48 summarizes the important relationships between 
categories of teacher behavior and attitudes of warmth and of 
authority. Amount of routine encouragement and total teacher 
direction are affected by attitudes toward authority, but not 
warmth. On the other hand, teacher approval, manipulative 
guidance, simple restriction and total restriction are sig- 
nificantly related to attitudes toward warmth, but not au- 
thority. 

Table 49 shows the relationship of lessons taught to 
attitudes of authority and warmth. 

Both groups favoring situational authority rate high on 
creativity. Teachers permissive on authority rate highest 
for lessons in consideration for rights and feelings, also 
for self-sufficiency, and dealing with strong emotions. They 
are rated more frequently for teaching which is placed by ob- 
servers in the can't decide category, probably indicating ef- 
fective teaching on a less focused and perhaps more individu- 
al level. Teachers favoring arbitrary authority do not ap- 

pear to place significantly more emphasis than others on 
rules of social living or on control and restraint (although 
the latter figure is slightly higher). 
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TABLE 48 



SUM^lAPsY: TEACHER BEHAVICm BY TEACHER ATTITUDES 



TOWARD AUTHORITY AND WARMTH 




CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



TEACHER ATTITUDES 
AUTHORITY WAR^^ 




Encouragement to Individuals 
Kesponsive 
Routine 

Approval/nurturance 

Total 



+‘k'k 



+*★ 



Teacher Direction to Individuals 
Teacher approval 
Total 

Guidance to Individuals 
Indirect 
Manipulative 

Restriction to Individuals 
Simple 

Belittling/disparaging 

Total 

Neutral to I ndividuals 
Information exchange 

Verbal Skills to Indi viduals 
Interpretive 
Total 









«** 



-* 



mm ^ 

+* 



Significant at ** .01, * .05 level <F ratio) 

+ sign represents a positive correlation between the 
teacher behavior and situational authority or high warmth; a 
- sign signifies a negative correlation. 
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LESSONS TAUGHT BY TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY AND WARMTH 
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In general, attitudes toward warmth and toward author- 
ity predict similar differences in lessons taught. These 
differences may be summarized as follows. (See Table 50.) 
Lessons in dealing with other children, pleasure, awe and 
wonder, are sensitive to attitudes toward warmth, though not 
authority. Self-sufficiency, however, is more sensitive to 
authority than to warmth. 



TABLE 50 

SWIARY: LESSONS TAUGHT BY TEACHER ATTITUDES 

3 

TOWARD AUTHORITY AND WARNtTH 



TEACHER ATTITUDES 



LSSSONS TAUGHT 


AUTHORITY 




WARMTH 










Deillihg with other children 

Consideration 

Pleasure, awe and wonder 

Self-sufficiency 

Creativity & experimentation 


+** 




+ 

+ 

+ 


Control and restraint 


- 




mm 


Dealing with strong emotions 


+ 




+ 


Can't Decide 


+ 




+ 


Significant ** .01 level (F 


ratio) 







The relationship between leadership style and teacher 
manner as indicated in a sample of ten observations was 



^A + sign represents a positive correlation between the 
lessons taught ancl situational authority or high warmth; a - 
sign signifies a negative correlation. 

^Significance levels not available for warmth. 
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examined. To do this a summary rating for teacher manner was 
made for all sample teachers according to the following pro- 
cedure. Teachers were given 1 point for each sensitive rat- 
ing, 2 points for friendly, 3 for neutral, and 4 points for a 
rating of irritable, sharp. The points which were accumu- 
lated for 10 observations by each teacher were totaled. 
Teachers were then ranked and divided into five groups on the 
basis of accumulated points. (Scores fell in such a way that 
five groups appeared preferable to four.) When this rating 
is utilized it will be called summary rating for teacher man- 
ner. (See Table 51.) Although the relationship is not abso- 
lute, it appears that teachers who describe their attitudes 
toward affection and dependency (warmth) as permissive and 
who also prefer situational authority are more often observed 
to be sensitive and friendly than are teachers who are less 
warm and more arbitrary. Howevcjr, it is also apparent that 
some teachers rated low in expressed attitudes toward warmth 
and arbitrary in authority are not perceived by observers to 
be lacking in those behaviors characteristic of ^’warra** 
teachers. 

Summary 

Teachers who adopt a leadership style based on a pref- 
erence for situational authority and high warmth contrast in 
a variety of ways with teachers who prefer arbitrary author- 
ity and low warmth. These two variables, authority and 
warmth, are most commonly found in the combinations just de- 
scribed. It is apparent that certain teacher behavior and 
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lessons taught vary according to these attitudes- In general 
these differences parallel those described in Chapter IV as 
Pattern I, Encouragement-Restriction. At one extreme are 
teachers high in nonroutine encouragements and lessons in 
consideration, pleasure, awe and wonder, and creativity. At 
the other extreme are teachers high in restriction and les- 
sons on rules of social living. 

TABLE 51 

TEACHER MANNER BY TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AUTHORITY AND WARMTH 



(Summary rating) 







TEACHER 


ATTITUDES 






TEACHER 


ATTITUDE 


TOWARD AUTHORITY 


WARMTH 


MANNER 


Situational 


Arbitrary High 


Low 




Permissive 


Conservative 






(N=104 


teachers) 


(N=12) 


(N=43) 


(N=49) 


(N=57) 


(N=47) 


Sensitive 


41.7% 


9.3% 


10.2% 


22.8% 


2. 1% 


Friendly 


25.0 


23.3 


12.2 


28.1 


6.4 


Average 


8.3 


44,2 


34.7 


33.3 


38.3 


Moderately 


insensitive 


16.7 


20.9 


18.3 


12.3 


27.7 


Insensitive 


8.3 


2.3 


24.3 


3.5 


25.5 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 



In the next section we will discuss teachers' concept 
of role and its relationship both to leadership style and to 
observed behavior. 



Concept of Role 

We postulated that teacher behavior and teacher per- 
formance in centers vrould differ not only with leadership 
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style y but also according to ^he conception of role held by 
both teachers and director. By role we had in mind what the 
teacher hoped to accomplish and what she conceived of as her 
major responsibility. 

To get at the first dikaension we asked the following 
question. "What do you hope that the children will get out 
of their experiences here?" During the pilot phase of this 
study answers appeared to pull toward one of two poles: (1) 

that idiich placed first and primary emphasis on the child and 
his development, or (2) that which placed primary emphasis on 
mastery of cultural demands, such as proper behavior and aca- 
demic accomplishments. Answers were placed in one of five 
categories, according to the following criteria: 

Child-centered : Response emphasizes the child 

himself, communicating a deep, genuine concern 
for his growth and development of initiative 
and confidence. 

Semi child-centered: Response emphasizes emotion- 

al security, seTx -acceptance, pleasure in so- 
cial adjustment. Some reference to the child's 
own feelings--security, happiness, etc. --must 
be included. 

Ctstodial : Response 6.nphasizes keeping the child 

safe and healthy (and happy) without elaboration. 

Semi adult-centered : (a) Response emphasizes aca- 

demic content or manners, with child's happi- 
ness mentioned, or (b) social adjustment 
stressed without reference to child's happiness. 

Adult -centered : Response emphasizes learning con- 

~ tent without reference to children themselves; 
academic content, manners, conforming behavior. 

These are some of the ways in which roles were described by 

respondents in this study. 
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Child* centered : 

That they learn to handle themselves, their 
minds and their bodies, that they have a good so- 
cial experience and learn something about the 
mores of our society, but most of all that they 
have a feeling of self-awareness. 

[Pause] Expression — the ways of working out 
feelings, re-creating them and finding a position 
with other children. 

Semi child-centered : 

It should be education suitable for their years 
--to get along, security, benefit emotionally, get 
onto routines easily. 

A social benef it--learn how to cope with things 
--enjoyment. 

Custodial: 

They should be safe and happy — well taken care 
of. 



Keep them safe— well cared for. 

Semi adult-cent ered ; 

They will learn to play with other children--to 
cooperate, to follow directions. 

Main thing is to get along with other children. 

Adult-centered : 

Learn to take directions, sit quietly, toilet 
training, songs and nursery rhymes if they are in- 
clined. 

I*m trying to make them realize what a good 
citizen is--that*s my main purpose. 

The percentage of teachers in each category is as fol- 
lows in Table 52. 

Originally we had planned to base our criteria for role 
concept on answers to two questions. In addition to that de- 
scribed above we asked another question designed to elicit 
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descriptions of the responsibility for performance which 

teachers and directors perceived. They were asked: 

What do you see as your most important job in 
working with the children (supervising the center)? 



TABLE 52 

ROLE CONCEPT OF TEACHERS 



ROLE CONCEPT 


TEACHERS 

(N=103) 


Child- centered 


18.4% 


Semi child-centered 


28.2 


Semi adult-centered 


33.0 


Adult-centered 


20.4 


Custodial 


0.0 




100.0% 



We had anticipated that child-centered personnel would empha- 
size responsibilities related to needs of children or neces- 
sary administrative implementation, and that adult-centered 
personnel would describe the provision of teaching experi- 
ences and educational preparation of children. Our predic- 
tion was wrong. Instead, it was in answer to this question 
that personnel frequently gave a custodial response; i.e., 
to see that the children are safe and happy. (This reaction 
does emphasize the concern for children’s safety in day care. 
Even normal accidents can cause unpleasant complications--not 
only personal, but legal.) According to our anticipated dual 
classification of role concept, 58.0 percent of the directors 
and 41.3 percent of the teachers would be classified as 
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ambiguous, because of a combination of roles. Consequently, 
we have based concept of role solely on descriptions of hope 

for children’s experiences. 

We also examined answers to the question on hope for 
children’s experiences for any insight which they might give 
as to specific expectations for educational achievement. 

Both the description of categories and educational expecta- 
tions according to role concept are presented in Table 53* 



TABLE 53 

RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER EDUCATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS TO CONCEPT OF ROLE 



EDUCATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS OF 
TEACHER 


TEACHER CX3NCEPT 


■ OP ROLE 




(N=103 teachers) 


Child- 

centered 

(N=19) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=29) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=21) 


Adult- 

centered 

(N=34) 


Low, does not mention 
educational expectations 


78.9% 


62.1% 


71.4% 


52.9% 


Medium, does mention 
preparation for school 


21.0 


27.6 


28.6 


29.4 


High, describes cognitive 
skills or specific 
curriculum 


0.0 


10.3 


0.0 


17.6 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 07o 



Adult-centered personnel voice more specific expectations for 
mastery of cognitive skills or, at least, preparation for 
school. Both child-centered roles show much lower expecta- 



tions in this area. 
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Relationship between Te acher Role Concept 
ang^^^THtudes Toward Authority and 

Type of role concept is related to teachers* attitudes 
toward both authority and warmth. (See Table 54.) Teachers 
who are most child-centered most often report permissive at- 
titudes toward authority and high warmth. As teachers move 
toward an adult-centered role they also more frequently re- 
port arbitrary attitudes toward authority and low warmth. 
Attitudes of teachers who report a less clear-cut role (those 
in the '*serai**-categories) are much less predictable. 



TABLE 54 

RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER CONCEPT OF ROLE TO 



ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY AND WARMTH 



TEACHER 




TEACHER 


ATTITUDES 






C»NCEPT 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY 


WARMTH 


OF ROLE 


Situational 


Arbitrary High 


I-OW 


Permissive 


Conservative 






(N=103 










(N=46) 


teachers) 


(N=12) 


(N=43) 


(N=48) 


(N=57) 


Child-centered 

Semi 


41.7% 


27.9% 


4.1% 


31.6% 


2.2% 


child-centered 

Serai 


41.7 


32.6 


20.8 


35.1 


19.6 


adult-centered 


8.3 


20.9 


22.9 


17.5 


23.9 


Adult- cente red 


8.3 


18.6 


52.1 


15.8 


54.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


roo.0% 100.0% 



Teacher Role Concept as a 
predictive Variable 

The most marked differences in teacher behavior accord- 
ing to role concept are found, as has been the case for other 
relationships, in the categories of encouragement and 
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restriction. Child-centered teachers were observed to use 
the largest amount of nonroutine encouragement, adult- 
centered teachers the least. Conversely, child-centered 
teachers use the least restriction, adult-centered the most. 
Guidance appears also to vary by role; interestingly, the 
**serai” teachers are rated as using less guidance than teach- 
ers in the firmer roles. These teachers also use less firm 
enforcement of limits than either adult -centered or child- 
centered teachers. While the frequency of manipulative guid- 
ance is loi^, it appears to be associated with an adult- 
centered role> (See Table 55.) 

The differences between the child-centered and adult- 
centered roles ag»in stand out in lessons taught. Child- 
centered teachers are high in numbers of lessons in consider- 
ation, in self-sufficiency, in pleasure, in creativity and 
can*t decide. Adult-centered teachers are low in these 
areas, but high in rules of social living, formal skills, and 
control and restraint. The *'serai** groups appear to vary in 
an unpredictable pattern. (See Table 56.) 

Teacher manner also varies with concept of role. 
Child-centered teachers often are rated as exceptionally 
sensitive, a rating seldom given to adult-centered teachers. 
Ratings for the two '^semi** groups are nearly identical and 
fall between these extremes. (See Table 57.) 



TABLE 55 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY TEACHER CONCEPT OP ROLE 
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CATEGORIES OP 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


TEACHER CONCEPT OP ROLE 






Semi 


Semi 




Chi Id - 


child- 


adult- Adult- 




centered 


centered 


centered centered 


(N=104 teachers) 


(N=20) 


(N=29) 


(N=21) (N=34) 



Non-coraraunicative episodes 


19.5 


17.2 


16.8 


15.7 


Encouragement to Individuals 










Support ingTextending** 


0.4 


0.3 


Ocl 


0.1 


Responsive*^ 


8.3 


5.7 


6. 5 


4. 6 


Rout ine 


5.9 


5.3 


6. 6 


o« 2 


Approval/nurturance* 


2.8 


2.3 


2.1 


1. 6 


Total* 


17.4 


13. 6 


15. 3 


12 . 5 


Teacher Direction to Individuals 








Teacher suggestion 


4.0 


4.4 


4.9 


4.9 


Teacher approval 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1. 6 


Total 


5.1 


5.5 


6.2 


6. 5 


Guidance to Individuals 










Direct 


13.7 


12.4 


12.6 


14.9 


Indirect* 


3.2 


2.1 


1.9 


2.4 


Manipulative** 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.8 


Distraction/redirection* 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Total* 


17.8 


15.0 


15.2 


18.4 


Restriction to Individuals 










Simple** 


3.8 


3.4 


3.6 


5.8 


Firm enforcement** 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


Belittling/disparaging** 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0. 6 


Total** 


4.7 


3.9 


4.0 


7.1 


Neutral to Individuals 










Information exchange 


6.0 


4.5 


4.9 


5.3 


Care of physical needs 


5.2 


4.9 


4.5 


4.9 


Total 


11.2 


9.4 


9.4 


10.2 


Verbal Skills to Individuals 








Repetitive 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Expressive 


1.9 


2.4 


1.6 


1.9 


Interpretive 


3.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.9 


Informational 


1.3 


1. 1 


1.4 


1.2 


Total 


6. 8 


6.4 


5.8 


6.2 



Significant at ** .01, * .05 level (F ratio) 
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TABLE 56 



LESSONS TAUGHT BY TEACHER CONCEPT OF ROLE^ 
(Figures are mean percentages) 



LESSONS TAUGHT TEACHER CONCEPT OF ROIE 



(N=103 teachers) 


Child- 

centered 

(N=19) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=29) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=21) 


Adult- 

centered 

(N=34) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle 


1.4% 


2.4% 


3.7% 


1.0% 


Eye -hand coordination 
Verbal-physical 


1.7 


2.3 


5.4 


5. 6 


coordination 


3.7 


11.0 


6.2 


7.6 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living 
Dealing with other 
children 


8.0 


8.6 


9.9 


15.0 


2.4 


5.1 


4. 5 


2.1 


Consideration 


9.9 


11.0 


8.2 


3.5 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


8.2 


11.8 


10.9 


16.5 


Knowledge and awareness 


8.2 


5.9 


11.9 


6. 3 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 8,2 


5.1 


7.1 


4.5 


Self-Respons ibility 


Self-sufficiency 
Creativity and 


8.9 


10.7 


8.5 


4.6 


expe r ime nt a t ion 


12.1 


6.8 


7.4 


2.6 


Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong 


6.5 


10.3 


4.3 


21.7 


emotions 


0.2 


0.7 


0. 6 


0.0 


Can’t Decide 


20.7 


8.5 


11.4 


8.9 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



5 

'Significance levels not available 
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TABLE 57 



TBACHER MANNER 
(Summary rating) 


BY TEACHER 


CONCEPT 


OP ROLE 




TEACHER MANNER 


TEACHER CONCEPT OP ROLE 


(N=103 teachers) 


Child- 

centered 

(N=19) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=29) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=21) 


Adult- 

centered 

(N=34) 


Sensitive 


31.5% 


17.2% 


9.5% 


2.9% 


Moderately sensitive 


26.3 


17.2 


33.5 


2.9 


Neutral 


21.1 


41.4 


33.3 


41.2 


Moderately insensitive 


15.7 


17.2 


14.3 


26.5 


Insensitive 


5.3 


6.9 


9.5 


26.5 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Suroroary 

Teachers who favor situational authority and high 
warmth also tend to be child-centered in their role concept. 
Conversely, teachers who favor arbitrary authority and low 
warmth tend toward an adult-centered concept of role. Only 
40 percent of the teachers, however, described their role 
clearly and specifically as child- or adult-centered. These 
roles are representative of the opposite poles described in 
teacher pattern I, Encouragement-Restriction. A child- 
centered role is predictive of high encouragement and low 
restriction, lessons in consideration, pleasure, and creativ- 
ity and sensitive teacher manner. An adult-centered role is 
predictive of opposite behaviors, and of emphasis on rules of 
social living, formal skills, and control and restraint. 



Director Attitudes as Predictors 
of Day Care Program 
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Director Leadership Style and 
Teacher Performance 

Since teachers’ attitudes toward authority and warmth 
were so closely related we examined these attitudes for di- 
rectors by combining them into the four possible categories 
as follows in Table 58. 



TABIM 58 

DIRECTOR ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY AND WARMTH 
ATTITUDES 

High warmth + situational authority 
High warmth + arbitrary authority 
Low warmth + situational authority 
Low warmth + arbitrary authority 



For directors, as for teachers, the two styles which 
are most common are the opposites, high warmth in combination 
with situational authority and low warmth with arbitrary 
authority. 

Leadership style of directors is predictive of differ- 
ences in teacher performance in centers. The significant re- 
lationships which appear in Table 59 are summarised on the 
top of • page 197. 

The categories sensitive to director’s leadership style 
are similar to those which were significant for teachers, ex- 
cept that neutral behavior and verbal skills (both 



DIRECTORS 

25 

8 

5 

12 



TABLE 59 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY LEADERSHIP STYLE OP DIRECTOR 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


LEADERSHIP STYLE 


OF DIRECTOR 




High Warmth 


Low War min 


(N=50 centers) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=2_5l_ 


Arbi- 

trary 

IN=8) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=5) 


Arbi- 

trary 

^N=12l 


Non>comraunicative episodes 


22.3 


17.4 


23.6 


21.6 


Encouragement to Individuals 


Supporting/extending 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


Respons ive* 


10.6 


11.6 


10.2 


6. 1 


Routine 


8.9 


8.1 


7.7 


7.6 


Approval/nurturance 


4.1 


3.8 


2.8 


3.3 


Total** 24.0 

Teacher Direction to Individuals 


23.9 


21.0 


17.2 


Teacher suggestion 


6.2 


6.5 


4.5 


6.8 


Teacher approval** 


1.0 


2.2 


1.2 


2.2 


Total 


7.2 


8.7 


5.7 


9.0 


Guidance to Individuals 


Direct* 


18.9 


17.3 


19.6 


22.2 


Indirect 


3.5 


4.1 


4.1 


2.9 


Manipulative* 


0.4 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


Distraction/ redirection 


0.5 


0.5 


0. 6 


0.3 


Total 


23.3 


23.0 


25.3 


26.2 


Restriction to Individuals 


Simple 


5. 6 


6.0 


7.2 


6.7 


Firm enforcement 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


Belittling /disparaging* 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


Total 


6.5 


7.0 


8.1 


8.4 


Neutral to Individuals 


Information exchange 


7.7 


8,6 


8.8 


7.3 


Care of physical needs 


7.1 


5.3 


8.1 


6. 6 


Total 


14.8 


13.9 


16.9 


13.9 


Verbal Skills to Individuals 


Repetition 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


Expressive 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1 


Interpretive 


4.4 


4.1 


4.2 


3.7 


Informational 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


1.4 


Total 


9.0 


8.9 


9.0 


8.6 


Guidance to Groups 


Direct^ 


2.1 


1.8 


2,5 


3.5 


Total* 


3.1 


3.0 


4.1 


5.1 


Significant ** .01, * .05 level (P ratio) 
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significant for teachers) are not included 



Category of teacher 
performance 



Positive correlation 
with director's: 



Total encouragement to 



High warmth 



individuals 



Teacher approval to 



Arbitrary authority 



individuals 



High warmth + 

arbitrary authority 



Direct guidance to 



individuals 



High warmth + arbitrary 

authority and Low v^armth + 
situational authority 



Manipulative guidance to 



individuals 



Belittling/disparaging 



restriction to individuals 
Guidance to groups 



Low warmth + arbitrary 
authority 



Low warmth + arbitrary 
authority 



For lessons taught there is a marked significant dif^ 
ference in creativity with a high for centers with directors 
who express warmth-situational attitudes, and a low for lowO 
warmth arbitrary centers. Lessons in control and restraint 
and rules of social living are high in the latter category of 
centers. (See Table 60.) 

Table 61 shows the relationship of teacher manner with- 
in centers to leadership style of director. In centers 
where leadership style is both situational and warm, teachers 
are most frequently observed to be sensitive and friendly. 
Where it is arbitrary and lacking in warmth, centers were not 
rated as sensitive in teacher manner and friendly ratings 
were infrequent. Insensitive teacher manner is associated 
with low warmth as expressed by directors. 

High or low warmth of director appears to bear some re- 
lationship to program format. Directors rated as high in at- 
titudes toward warmth appear to use all of the formats with 



19.8 



TABLE 60 



LESSONS TAUGHT BY LEADERSHIP STYLE OP DIRECTOR 
(Figures are mean percentagej^^^^ 

LESSONS TAUGHT 



LEADERSHIP STYLE OF DIRECTOR 
High Warmth Low Warmth 



(N=50 centers) 



Physical Skills 

Large muscle 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical 
coordination 

Social Skills 

Rules of social living 
Dealing with other 
children 
Consideration 

Intellectual Skills 

Formal skills 
Knowledge and av/areness 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 

Self-Respons ibility 

Self-sufficiency 
Creativity and 

experimentation** 
Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong 
emotions 



Situa- 

tional 

(N=25) 


Arbi- 

trary 

(N=8) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=5) 


Arbi- 

trary 

(N=12) 


2.4% 

4.8 


1.6% 

3.9 


1.4% 

0.4 


1.4% 

5.1 


6.4 


5.5 


7.4 


9.2 


9.9 


14.5 


14w0 


19.2 


5.3 

9.4 


6.1 

12.7 


3.8 

11.6 


3.9 

5.2 


11.2 

9.4 

8.7 


10.0 

12.4 

9.4 


12.4 

7.0 

3.2 


16.9 

7.1 

3.2 


9.3 


5.4 


12.8 


7.5 


11.4 

10.6 


6.4 

12.6 


7.6 

17.2 


1.9 

18.7 


0.9 


0.1 


0.8 


0.2 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Significant ** .01, * .05 level (F ratio) 
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approximately equal frequency. Directors low in warmth have 
centers more variable in format; notably, no center charac- 
terized by low warmth and arbitrary authority used a free 
choice format. (See Table 62.) 

TABLE 61 



TEACHER MANNER BY LEADERSHIP STYLE OF DIRECTOR 



TEAOSR MANNER 


LEADERSHIP STYLE 


OF DIRECrm 




High Warmth 


Low Warmth 


(N=50 centers) 


Situa- Arbi- 
tional trary 
(N=25) (N=8) 


Situa- Arbi- 
tional trary 
(N=5) (N=12) 


Sensitive 

Friendly 

Neutral 

Insensitive 


44.0% 25.0% 

20.0 0.0 

24.0 62.5 

12.0 12.5 

100. 0% 100.0% 


20.0% 0.0% 
0.0 16.7 

40.0 50.0 

40.0 33.3 

100.0% 100.0% 





TABLE 62 






PROGRAM FORMAT 


BY LEADERSHIP STYLE OF 


DIRECTOR 




PRCX5RAM FORMAT 


LEADERSHIP STYLE OP DIRECTOR 




High Warmth 


Low Warmth 


(N=50 centers) 


Situa- Arbi- 
tional trary 
(N=25) (N=8) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=5) 


Arbi- 

trary 

(N=12) 


Free play 
Free choice 
Teacher-directed/free 
Teacher-directed 


32.0% 25.0% 

20.0 25.0 

play 24.0 25.0 

24.0 25.0 

100.0% 100.0% 


20.0% 

60.0 

20.0 

0.0 

100.6% 


33.3% 

0.0 

41.7 

25.0 

100.0% 



Director Role Concept and 
Teacher Performance 

Directors were classified according to role concept as 
follows in Table 63. Since diily one director described a 




custodial role, this category has been dropped from the an- 
alysis which follows Table 63. 

TABLE 63 

ROLE CONCEPT OF DIRECTORS 



(N=50) 



Child-centered 


6 


12% 


Semi child-centered 


18 


36 


Semi adult-centered 


12 


26 


Adult-centered 


13 


24 


Custodial 


1 


2 



100 . 0 % 



The relationship between role concept and leadership 
style was ambiguous for the ”semi** roles but clear and con- 
sistent for adult- or child-centered roles. Only two direc- 
tors (of 30) who believed in situational authority were 
classified as adult-centered. Conversely, no director (of 
20) who believed in arbitrary authority was classified as 
child-centered. (See Table 64.) 



TABLE 64 

HOPE FOR CHILDREN »S EXPERIENCES BY 
LEADERSHIP STYLE OF DIRECTOR 



HOPE FOR CHIIDREN'S 
EXPERIENCES 


LEADERSHIP 


STYLE 


OF DIRECTOR 


riigh Warmth 


Low Warmth 




(N=49 centers) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=24) 


Arbi- 

trary 

(N=8) 


Situa- 

tional 

(N=5) 


Arbi- 

trary 

(N=12) 


Total 


Child-centered 


5 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Semi child-centered 


12 


1 


2 


3 


18 


Semi adult-centered 


5 


3 


2 


3 


13 


Adult-centered 


2 


4 


0 


6 


12 
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Director’s role concept is highly predictive of expec 
tstions for educational achievement# Adult-centered direc- 
tors have higher educational expectations for children » as 
defined, than do child-centered directors. (See Table 65.) 



TABLE 65 



RELATIONSHIP OP DIRECTOR EDUCATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS TO CONCEPT OF ROLE 



EDUCATIC»IAL 
EXPECTATIONS 
OP DIRECTOR 

(N=49 directors) 



DIRECTCai CONCEPT OP ROLE 

Semi Semi 

Child- child- adult- Adult- 

centered centered centered centered 
(N=6) (N=l.) (N=13) (N=32) 



Low, does not mention 
educational expectations 
Medium, does mention 
preparation for school 
High, describes cognitive 
skills or specific 
curriculum 



66.7% 


61 . 1% 


46.2% 


8.3% 


16.7 


33.3 


38.5 


50.0 


16.7 


5.6 


15.4 


41.7 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



\Vhen teacher performance in centers is examined ac- 
cording to the director’s role concept, the direction of the 
results is similar to that based on teacher’s role concept 
except that fewer categories of behavior reach significance. 
An exception is the category of interpretive verbal skills. 
(See Table 66, compared with Table 55, page 192.) Lessons 
taught show a similar relationship to teachers for clear cut 
adult- and child-centered roles. Pleasure, self-sufficiency, 
and creativity are high and consideration remains exceedingly 
high in centers with child-centered directors; rules of 




TABLE 66 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY DIRECTOR CONCEPT OF ROLE 
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(Figures are mean percentages) 



CATEGORIES OF DIMCTOR CONCEPT OF ROLE 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Child- 

centered 

(N=49 centers) (N=6) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=18) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=13) 


Adult- 

centered 

(N=12) 


Non-coraraunicati\^e episodes 


20.6% 


22 . 1% 


19.8% 


22.1% 


Encouragement to Individuals 
Supporting/^extending* 0*6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


Responsive 


11.6 


10.7 


9. 


7.2 


Routine 


7.9 


9.5 


8.3 


7.9 


Approval/nurturance 


4.8 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


Total* 


24.9 


24.5 


21.3 


jLo • 3 


Teacher Direction to Individuals 
Teacher suggestion 6.^ 


6.0 


6.1 


6.9 


Teacner approval 


0.6 


1.2 


2.0 


8 


Total 


6.6 


7.2 


8.1 


8.7 


Guidance to Individuals 


Direct 


18.3 


19.2 


19.0 


21.1 


Indirect 


4.2 


3.4 


3.6 


3.2 


Manipulative 


2.8 


5.7 


9.5 


7.7 


Distraction/ redirection 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0 • 4 


Total 


26. 1 


28.7 


32.5 


32n 4 


Restriction to Individuals 


Simple* 


3.8 


5.3 


7.5 


6.9 


Firm enforcement 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


Belittling/ disparaging* 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


0.9 


Total* 


4.3 


6. 1 


8.8 


8. 6 


Neutral to Individuals 


Information exchange 


8.4 


7.9 


7.5 


7u8 


Care of physical needs 


6.5 


7.5 


6. 1 


6.4 


Total 


14.9 


15.4 


13.6 


JL4« 3 


Verbal Skills to Individuals 
Repetitive 0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


Expressive 


2.7 


2. 6 


3.3 


2.6 


Interpretive* 


5.1 


4.2 


4.2 


3.5 


Informational 


2.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


Total 


10.1 


8.8 


9.2 


8.2 


Significant ** .01, * .05 


level (F 


ratio) 
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social living is exceedingly high and control and restraint 
also remain high in centers with directors reporting adult- 
centered role concepts. The ’’semi” roles show. less variation 
for directors and resemble more closely the pattern for a 
child- or adult-centered role than in the case for teachers. 
(See Table 67.) 



TABLE 67 

LESf'ONS TAUGHT BY DIRECTOR CONCEPT OF ROLE 



lisSONS TAUGHT 


DIRECTOR CONCEPT OF ROLE 


(N=49 centers) 


Child- 

centered 

(N=6) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=18) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=13) 


Adult - 
centered 
(N=12) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle 


1.5% 


2.1% 


0.8% 


3.3% 


Eye-hand coordination 


3.8 


5.1 


1.6 


6.4 


Verbal-physical 

coordination 


5.0 


7.9 


3.7 


10.2 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living* 


6.0 


9.5 


18.8 


16.9 


Dealing with other 
children 


6.2 


5.8 


4.7 


3.7 


Consideration 


17.7 


5.8 


12.2 


7.0 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


11.0 


12.4 


11.5 


13.8 


Knowledge & awareness 


6.0 


9.6 


11.3 


7.0 


Pleasure, awe & wonder 


11.2 


8.0 


5.0 


4.2 


Self-Responsibility 

SelJ^-suf^iciency 


11.5 


10.9 


6.8 


6.0 


Creativity & 

experimentation** 


11.8 


10.2 


6.2 


4.2 


Control and restraint 


6.8 


11.7 


16.8 


17.2 


Dealing with strong 
emotions 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.3 




ioo.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


IDO.0% 


Significant ** .01, * .05 


level (F 


ratio) 
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Director’s role concept appears to be a good predictor 
of teacher manner. All centers with child-centered directors 
have a rating on teacher manner of sensitive or friendly. 
Virtually no centers with adult-centered directors rate in 
these categories. (See Table 68.) 



TABLE 68 

TEACHER MANNER BY DIRECTOR CONCEPT OP ROLE 



TEACHER MANNER 


DIRECTOR CONCEPT OF ROUE 


(N=49 directors) 


Child- 

centered 

(N=6) 


Semi 

child- 

centered 

(N=18) 


Semi 

adult- 

centered 

(N=13) 


Adult- 

centered 

(N=12) 


Sensitive 


83.3% 


16.7% 


30.8% 


3 r 3% 


Friendly 


16.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Neutral 


0.0 


44.4 


38.5 


50.0 


Insensitive 


0.0 


5.6 


30.8 


41.7 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 



Program format also is related to role concept of di- 
rector. (See Table 69.) 



TABLE 69 

PROGRAM FORMAT BY DIRECTirOR CONCEPT OF ROLE 



PROGRAM FORMAT DIRECTOR CONCEPT OP ROLE 

Semi Semi 



Child- child- adult- Adult- 
centered centered centered centered 



(N=49 directors) 




(N=6) 


(N=18) 


(N=13) 


(N=12) 


Free play 
Free choice 
Teacher-directed 
Teacher-directed 


group 

individual 


0.0% 

66.7 

16.7 
16.7 

100.0% 


33.3% 

11.1 

27.8 

27.8 

100.0% 


45.1% 

23.1 

23.1 

7.7 

100.0% 


16.7% 

8.3 

41.6 

33.3 

100.0% 
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Child-centered directors avoid a free play format, 
showing a strong preference for free choice. Adult-centered 
directors seldom use free choice, characteristically choosing 
teacher-directed formats. 

Summary 

Director leadership style of high warmth with situa- 
tional authority is predictive of teacher performance which 
is high in encouragement, low in restriction, high in lessons 
in creativity, and sensitive in teacher manner. It is not 
predictive of program format. At the other extreme, a lead- 
ership style of low warmth with arbitrary authority is pre- 
dictive of teacher behavior which is low in encouragement, 
high in restriction, and high in lessons which emphasize 
rules of social living, formal skills, and control and re- 
straint. Teacher manner is more frequently neutral or in- 
sensitive. Directors expressing preference for low warmth 
and arbitrary authority do not use a free choice format. 

Attitudes toward authority appear to be more predictive 
of role concept than attitudes toward warmth. Directors pre- 
ferring situational authority usually do not describe an 
adult-centered role while those directors who prefer arbi- 
trary authority do not describe a child-centered role. 

A child-centered role is highly predictive of teacher 
behavior described for center program Pattern I, Freedom- 
Restraint, namely, sensitive teacher manner and the teacher 
behavior and lessons taught which are associated with it. An 
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adult-centered role is predictive of the behavior and lessons 
taught described by the opposite pole of this factor (re- 
straint) . 

The ”semi” role concepts are much less predictive of 
center program. 



Staff Consistency 

An attempt was made to evaluate staff consistency in 
expressed attitudes, using ratings on role concept, author- 
ity, warmth, and attitude on aggression toward adults. Lack 
of consistency for each of four categories between the direc- 
tor and a teacher was said to exist only if the teacher ex- 
pressed attitudes at the opposite end of the continuum from 
those expressed by the director. If either occupied a center 
position in the continuum, their attitudes were considered 
consistent (or at least somewhat compatible) . The four cate- 
gories with the opposite positions within each are presented 



below: 



Authority 

Warmth 

Aggression toward 
adults 

Role concept 



Situational arbitrary 
High low 

Permissive vs . prohibitive 
Child-centered vs. adult-centered 



Centers in which there was no inconsistency in all four 



categories were rated as consistent, those vi?ith one incon- 
sistency as mainly consistent, two inconsistencies somewhat 
inconsistent, three as inconsistent. No center had personnel 
who disagreed in all categories. (See Table 70.) 



TABLE 70 



RELATIONSHIP OF STAFF CONSISTENCY TO 
DIRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY 



STAFF CONSISTENCY 



<N=49 directors) 

Consistent 

Inconsistent in one 
category 

Inconsistent in two 
categories 

Inconsistent in three 
categories 



DTRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY 
Situational Arbitrary 



r missive 
(N=7) 


Conservative 

(N=23) 


(N=19) 


28.6% 


39.1% 


52.6% 


14.3 


30.4 


42.1 


42.8 


30.4 


5.3 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Summary 

Throughout this section a sharp contrast, predictive of 
differences in teacher behavior and performance in centers 
has been drawn between personnel who express a preference for 
situational authority, high warmth, and child-centered role 
and those who prefer arbitrary authority, low warmth, and 
adult-centered role. These clear extremes parallel the teach- 
er pattern, Encouragement-Restriction, and the center program 
pattern, Freedom-Restraint. 

Teachers and directors who describe other combinations 
of attitudes and a role concept which is only semi child- or 
semi adult-centered present a picture which is much less 
clear or predictable. Some of these persoimel, we feel, are 
most likely to fit the patterns which describe teachers who 
are inactive (Pattern II) or those who are inclined to 
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sup6r£i.ci.3l involvcniGnt (Pattern IV) • 

Data on attitudes obtained by interview were predictive 
of performance as observed. As might be expected, interview 
data proved to be most reliable for those persons who express 
clear-cut extremes in attitude. Predictions can be made only 
for groups not for individuals. Throughout this chapter it 
is apparent that not every teacher behaved as predicted by 
her attitudes. Some teachers profess high warmth yet do not 
perform in this manner, moreover, other teachers who profess 
a dislike for warmth were found to behave in a '’warm*’ manner. 

This lack of congruence between expected and observed 
behavior may be due to the inadequacies and inaccuracy of 
language, vagueness of attitude, or to circumstances within 
the milieu in which the teacher performs which pull her away 
from her expressed attitudes. External circumstances which 
appear to affect staff performance will be discussed in the 

following chapters. 

Other Characteri stics of Staff 
For the purpose of examining the effect on day care 
program of certain personal attributes of staff, teachers and 
directors were asked about their age, previous experience, 
formal education, and special training for work with young 

children. 

Some of these variables proved of little importance. 

For example, age of personnel did not appear to be a predic- 
■^ive variable and showed no significant relationships with 



f 
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other variables. Table 71 is included to show the age dis- 
tribution for directors and teachers. As might be expected, 
directors are not found in the lowest age category, although 
at the opposite end of the age range, percentages are quite 
similar. 



TABLE 71 



AGE OF TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 



T'EACHERS (N=104) 

Under 30 years 
30 - 50 
51 - 60 
Over 60 



DIRECTORS (N=50) 



27.9% 30 - 40 years 
36.5 41 - 60 

28.8 Over 60 

6.8 

100 . 0 % 



20 . 0 % 

72.0 

8.0 

100 . 0 % 



Previous experience, possibly because it was difficult 
to classify, was also a poor predictor of performance. We 
arbitrarily limited it to previous experience working in a 
group program for preschool children (i.e., day care or nurs- 
ery school). In actuality many of our teachers had had other 
experience v/hich one could hardly discount, such as mothering 
their own children, teaching in elementary and Sunday school, 
baby sitting, and volunteer activities. Previous experience 
was predictive of no significant differences in teacher per- 
formance or attitude. 

Formal education also v/as not a simple variable to 
evaluate o Many personnel with a college degree or a substan- 
tial amount of college work had completed it up to 30 years 
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earlier at one of a variety of normal schools and unaccredit- 
ed colleges. Such an educational background hardly seems 
comparable to a liberal arts degree from a well-known uni- 
versity. The distribution of personnel by amount of formal 
education is shown in Table 72. Except in the highest and 
lowest categories, percentages are quite similar for teachers 
and directors. 



TABLE 72 



FORMAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 



FORMAL EDUCATION 


TEACHERS 

(N=103) 


DIRECTORS 

(N=50) 


High school only 


27.1% 


12.0% 


Some college 


54.3 


52.0 


College degree (BA or BS) 


14.5 


20.0 


Graduate training and/or degree 


3.9 

100.0% 


16.0 

100.0% 



Amount of Special Training 

Amount of special training for work with preschool 
children proved to be both a more specific and a more power- 
ful variable. Amount of special training was divided into 
five categories defined on the basis of answers received in 
previous interviews (Prescott, 1964, 1965). 

1. None 

2. Attendance at workshops These usually last for one 
day and are given several times a year by such 
groups as the Preschool Association and the South- 
ern California Association for Nursery Education 
(SCANE) . 
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Some course work and possible workshops^ Courses 
relevant ’to day care teaching, sucn as Child 
Psychology and Curriculum in the Nursery School, 
are offered by the various junior colleges. 

4 Certificate This term is used to cover completion 
ol eitheF Tl) a core program 

extension, which is a 16-unit plan of minimum prep- 
aration in nursery .’^^^“fiO^units 

for a Children's Center permit, based 
of course work including a limiteo amount in early 

childhood .education. 



5. Degree in Child Development or equivalent. 

In our sample the range in amount of special training 
ivas extensive, for both teachers and directors. (See Table 



73.) 



TABLE 73 



SPECIAL TRAINING OP TEACHE-S AND DIRECTORS 



SPECIAL TRAINING 



None 

Workshops 

Some course work 

Certificate 

Major in child development 



TEACHERS 

(N=104) 


DIRECTORS 

(N=50) 


28.8% 


18. 0% 


9.6 


10.0 


44.2 


36.0 


11.5 


28.0 


5.8 


8.1 


100.0% 


100-0% 




Special Training of Teachers 

Teacher behavior does vary in certain categories ac- 
cording to amount of special training. (See Table 74.) 
Teachers with no training show the lowest frequencies for all 
types of encouragement and the highest use of all types of 
restriction. They also use little indirect guidance, and are 
rated lower in development of verbal skills. Those with 



o 
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certificate training show the highest frequency for respon- 
sive encouragement and the lowest frequencies for restriction 
and for manipulative guidance. 



TABLE 74 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 



(Figures are mean frequencies) 



CAiEGORIES 0? 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF 


TEACHERS 








Some 




Major in 






Work 


course 


Certif- 


- child devel- 




None 


shops 


work' * 


icate 


opment 


(N=104 teachers) 


(N=30) 


(N=10) 


(N=46) 


(N=12) 


(N=6) 


Encouragement to 


Individuals 








Supporting/extending 0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Responsive* 


4.4 


7.4 


6.2 


8.1 


6.3 


Routine** 


5.1 


8.5 


6.0 


5.9 


6.6 


Approval/nurturance* 1.5 


3.2 


2.2 


2.6 


1.6 


Total** 


11.1 


19.4 


14.7 


16.9 


14.8 


Guidance to Individuals 










Direct 


13.8 


15.4 


13.0 


12.1 


15.2 


Indirect** 


1.7 


3.3 


2.4 


2.4 


3.2 


Manipulative* 


0.6 


1.0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.6 


Distraction/ 












redirection 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Total 


16. 3 


20.0 


16.1 


15.1 


19.5 


Restriction to Individuals 










Simple* 


5.5 


4.3 


3.8 


2.7 


4.7 


Firm enforcement* 0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


Belittling/ 












disparaging 


0.7 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


Total** 


6.9 


4.7 


4.5 


3.0 


5.3 


Verbal Skills to 


Individuals 








Repetitive 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Expressive 


1.4 


2.5 


2.1 


2.9 


1.7 


Interpretive 


2.3 


3.7 


3.0 


3.3 


2. 9 


Informational 


1.0 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


Total* 


4.8 


8.2 


6.6 


7.6 


5.9 


Significant at ** 


.01, * .05 level 


(F ratio) 
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TccichcirQ 3 lso shoiv dxffsrcncGS xn Xcssons tsught sc 
cording to special training. (See Table 75.) 



TABLE 75 



LESSONS TAUGHT BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

(Figures are mean frequencies) 

LESSONS TAUGHT 



SPECIAL TRAINING OP TEACHERS 



0.1 


0,2 


0.5 


2.0 


0.0 


1.4 


2.3 


0.8 


0.3 


0.5 


1. 6 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 


3.7 


2.4 


2.2 


4.3 


0.5 

0.6 


0.8 
1. 6 


1.0 

2.6 


2.1 

4.4 


0.0 

1.3 



Major in 

Work Some Cert if- child devel- 
None shops courses icate opraent 

(N=104 teachers) (N=30) (N=10) (N=46) (N=12) (N=6) 

Physical Skills 
Large muscle** 

Eye-hand 

coordination 
Verbal-physical 
coordination 

Social Skills 

Rules of social 
living 

Dealing with 

other children* 

Cons ideration** 

Intellectual Skills 
Formal skills 
Knowledge and 
awareness 
Pleasure, awe 
and wonder 

Self -responsibility 
Self-sufficiency 
Creativity and 
experimentation 
Control and 
restraint* 

Dealing with 

strong emotions 

Can't Decide 



3.2 
2.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

5.0 

0,0 

2.1 



4.9 
1.3 
3.5 

1.7 

1.3 

2.9 

0.0 

2.4 



3.2 

2.3 

1.4 

2.6 

2.0 

2.2 

0.1 

3.6 



3.1 

1.2 
1 . 6 

2.3 

1.7 

1.2 

0.3 

3.5 



1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

3.5 

4.4 
3.7 
0.2 

4.5 



Significant at **.01, *.05 level (F ratio) 
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Teachers with certificate training teach significantly more 
lessons in large muscle skills, dealing with other children, 
and consideration for rights and feelings of others. They 
also are lowest on lessons in control and restraint. Teach- 
ers with no training present a pattern directly opposite to 
certificate teachers, ranking lowest in areas where certifi- 
cate teachers are highest. They also are highest in lessons 
in control and restraint. Teachers with training in child 
development rank surprisingly high on rules of social living 
and control and restraint and low in consideration. They are 
high in creativity and self-sufficiency, although not. signif- 
icantly SO. 

These apparently inconsistent findings may result from 
the low number of teachers with child development majors or 
may, in fact, accurately reflect the current status of re- 
quirements for day care teachers in California. The Depart- 
ment of Social V/elfare*s proposed educational standards for 
teachers in licensed nurseries are reflected in the certifi- 
cate program. Teachers in public centers are supposed to 
meet permit requirements, but a large proportion of such 
teachers have been employed on a provisional basis. Teachers 
we have classified at ’’certificate’^ level are in fact more 
likely to have had recent course work pertaining directly to 
their teaching than teachers classified as having a major in 
child development. Most of the latter have completed pro- 
grams in home economics or kindergarten-primary education, 
the majority of them a number of years ago. As a general 
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rule (to which there are exceptions), individuals qualified 
by current standards to teach in the California public 
schools do not teach in day care. 

Table 76 shows the relationship between teacher laanner 
and special training. Teachers with certificate training ap- 
pear to have the highest ratings, those with no training the 
lowest. However, both teachers with no training and those 
with a major in child development have lower percentages in 
the two highest categories than teachers with mrderate levels 
of training. 



TABLE 76 

TEACHER MANNER BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 



(Summary rating) 



TEACHER MANNER 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


OF TEACHERS 


• 

(N=103 teachers) 


None 

(N=29) 


Work 

shops 

(N=10) 


Some 

courses 

(N=46) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=12) 


Major in 
child devel- 
opment 
(N=6; 


Sensitive 


10.3% 


0.0% 


19.6% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


Moderately 












sensitive 


6.9 


30.0 


17.4 


33.3 


16.6 


Neutral 


27.6 


50.0 


34.8 


41.7 


50.0 


Moderately 












insensitive 


24.1 


10.0 


19. 6 


8.3 


33 . 3 


Insensitive 


31.0 


10.0 


8.7 


0.0 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Attitudes toward authority, warmth, and concept of rolp 
vary according to amount of special training. Teachers* at- 
titudes toward authority appear to become less arbitrary as 
the amount of training increases. (See Table 77.) 



TABLE 77 



RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD 



AUTHORITY TO SPECIAL TRAINING 



TMCHER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD AUTHOR m 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


(N=104 teachers) 


None 

(N=30) 


Work 

shops 

(N=10) 


Some 

courses 

(N=46) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=12) 


Miijor in 
child devel- 
opment 
(N=6) 


Permissive 


6.7% 


0.0% 


15.2% 


25.0% 


0.0% 


Conservative 


26,7 


50.0 


34.8 


66.7 


100.0 


Arbitrary 


66.7 


50.0 


50.0 


8.3 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Teachers* ratings for warmth show a clear relationship 
to amount of special training. As the amount of training in- 
creases, expressed attitudes of warmth also increase. (See 
Table 78.) 



TABLE 78 

RELATICWSHIP OF TEACHER ATTITUDE TOV/ARD 
WARMTH TO SPECIAL TRAINING 



TEACHER ATTITUDE 

TOWARD WARf^iTH SPECIAL TRAINING OP TEACHERS 

Major in 

Work Some Certif- child devel- 
None shops courses icate opment 
(N=104 teachers) (N=30) (N=10) (N=46) (N=12) (N=6) 



30.0% 60.0% 58.6% 83.3% 83.3% 

70.0 40.0 41.3 16.7 16.7 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



High 

Low 



100 . 0 % 
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Teachers’ concept of role does not show clear a re- 
lationship to special training as do authority and warmth. 
However, there is a marked tendency for child-centered atti- 
tudes to be more frequently described by teachers as amount 
of special training increases. Conversely, adult-centered 
attitudes are more often described by teachers with limited 
or no training. (See Table 79.) 

TABLE 79 

RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER CONCEPT OF ROLE TO 

SPECIAL TRAINING 



TEACHER CONCEPT 
OF ROLE 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEAC«3RS 


(N=103 teachers) 


None 

(N=30) 


Work 

shops 

(N=10) 


Some 

courses 

(N=45) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=12) 


Major in 
child devel- 
opment 
(N=6) 


Child-centered 


6.7% 


20.0% 


20.0% 


33.3% 


33.3% 


Semi child-centered 20.0 


10.0 


28.9 


50.0 


50.0 


Semi adult-centered 56.7 


30.0 


26.7 


16.7 


0.0 


Adult-centered 


16.7 


20.0 


24.4 


0.0 


16.7 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



In summary, amount of special training predicts not 
only certain teacher behavior, but also style of leadership, 
and to a lesser degree, role concept. In general, as teach- 
ers receive more training they rate higher in encouragement 
and lower in restriction, higher in lessons of consideration 
and dealing with other children and lower in control and re- 
straint. Teachers with larger amounts of special training 
also increasingly prefer authority which is situational and 
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express feelings of high warmth. 

Special Training of Directors 

The amount of special training reported by directors 
has some effect on program, but this is not as pronounced as 
is the case with teachers. Its relationship to teacher per- 
formance in centers is negligible. (Table not shown.) Cer- 
tain differences can be noted, however, in lessons taught 
within the center. (See Table 80.) Eye-hand coordination is 
much higher in centers where directors have had no training. 
Creativity and experimentation appears to increase with 
training, as does consideration. 

Teacher manner within centers shows some tendency to- 
ward more ratings of warm and sensitive when amount of di- 
rector training is certificate or better. However, nearly 
one-third of the directors with certificate training have 
centers v;hich rate low in teacher manner. (See Table 81.) 

There is some relationship between the training of di- 
rectors and their attitudes toward authority. Directors with 
the least training are not permissive, while those with more 
extensive training are seldom arbitrary. (See Table 82.) 

The relationship between warmth and special training of 
directors is slight. High warmth shows a small increment 
with certificate or child development training. (See Table 
83.) 
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TABLE 80 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF 

DIRECTOR 



(Figures are mean percentages) 



LESSONS TAUGHT 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 


(N=50 centers) 


None 


Work 

shops 


Some 

courses 


Certif- 

icate 


Major in 
child devel- 
opment 


(N=9) 


(N=5) 


(N=18) 


(N=14) 


(N=4) 


Physical Skills 
Large muscle 


3.7% 


1.8% 


lc5% 


1.3% 


2.5% 


Eye-hand 

coordination* 


10.4 


1.4 


3.5 


3.6 


0.5 


Verbal-physical 

coordination 


4.6 


8.0 


9.6 


4.9 


7.2 


Social Skills 

Rules of social 
living 


16.6 


11.0 


14.1 


11.8 


10.2 


Dealing with 
other children 


6.0 


7.6 


4.0 


5.1 


3.0 


Consideration 


6.1 


9.2 


7.1 


11.6 


16.5 


Intellectual Skills 
Formal skills 


11.8 


13.4 


14.4 


^.4 


15.0 


Knowledge and 
awareness 


8.4 


11.2 


8.5 


9.0 


11.0 


Pleasure, awe 
and wonder 


6. 3 


9.4 


5.7 


9.2 


3.0 


Self-Responsibility 

Self-sufficiency 


5.4 


11.4 


7.4 


12.1 


5.2 


Creativity and 
experimentation 


8.1 


3.4 


5.9 


10.1 


14.2 


Control and 
restraint 


12.1 


12.4 


17.9 


10.3 


10.0 


Dealing with 
strong emotions 


0.6 


0.0 


0.3 


1.1 


0.8 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Significant * .05 level (F 


ratio) 
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TABLE 81 



TEACHER MANNER BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 



TEACHER MANNER 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 


(N=50 centers) 


None 

(N=9) 


Work 

shops 

(N=5) 


Some 

courses 

(N=18) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=14) 


Major in 
child devel- 
opment 
(N=4) 


Sensitive 


22.2% 


0.0% 


16.7% 


50.0% 


50.0% 


Friendly 


22.2 


20.0 


11.1 


7.1 


25.0 


Neutral 


44.4 


80.0 


44.4 


14.3 


25.0 


Insensitive 


11.1 


0.0 


27.8 


28.6 


0.0 




100.0% 


IOC.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 







TABLE 82 






RELATIONSHIP OF 


DIRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 




AUTHORITY TO SPECIAL TRAINING 




DIRECTOR 
ATTITUDE TOWARD 
AUTHORITY 


SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 


(N=50 centers) 


None 

(N=9) 


Work Some 

shops courses 
(N=5) (N=18) 


Certif i 

icate 

(N=14) 


Major in 
-child devel- 
opment 
(N=4) 


Permissive 

Conservative 

Arbitrary 


0.0% 

53.6 

44.4 

100.0% 


0.0% 11.1% 

60.0 38.9 

40.0 50.0 

100.0% 100.0% 


14.3% 

57.1 

28.6 

100.0% 


75.0% 

25.0 

0.0 

100.0% 



There is no clear-cut relationship between amount of 
director training and director role concept. There does ap- 
pear to be a tendency for those with little training to avoid 
a clearly child-centered role, and for those with certificate 
or better to avoid an adult-centered role. (See Table 84.) 
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TABLE 83 

RELATIONSHIP OF DIRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WARMTH TO SPECIAL TRAINING 



DIRECTOR ATTITUDE 
TOWARD WARMTH 


SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 


(N=50 directors) 


Work Some 
None shops courses 
(N=9) (N=5) (N=18) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=14) 


Major in 
child devel- 
opment 
(N=4) 


High 

Low 


66.7% 60.0% 61.1% 
33.3 40.0 38.9 


71.4% 

28.6 


73.0% 

25.0 




100 . 0%100 . 0%100 . 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



TABLE 84 

RELATIONSHIP OF DIRECTOR CONCEPT 
OF ROLE TO SPECIAL TRAINING 



DIRECTOR CONCEPT 

OP ROLE SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 



(N=50 centers) 


None 

(N=9) 


Work 

shops 

(N=5) 


Some 

courses 

(N=18) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=14) 


Major in 
child devel 
opment 
(N=4) 


Child-centered 
Semi child- 


0.0% 


0.0% .11.1% 


21.4% 


25.0% 


centered 
Semi adult- 


44.4 


60.0 


33.3 


21.4 


50.0 


centered 


‘22.2 


20.0 


22.2 


35.7 


25.0 


Adult- centered 


33.3 


20.0 


33.3 


14.3 


0.0 


Custodial 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.1 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0%100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Two of the four program formats show a relationship to 
training of director. Incidence of free choice format in- 
creases with training, while incidence of teacher -directed/ 
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free play decreases. The free play and teacher-directed for- 
mats show very little relationship to special training. (See 
Table 85.) 



TABLE 85 



PROGRAM FORMAT BY SPECIAL TRAINING OF DIRECTOR 



PROGRAM FORMAT 




SPECIAL TRAINING OF 


DIRECTOR 


(N=50 directors) 


None 

(N=9) 


Work 

shops 

(N=5) 


Some 

courses 

(N=18) 


Certif- 

icate 

(N=14) 


Major in 
- child devel- 
opment 
(N=4) 


Free play 


22.2% 


40.0% 


27 . 8% 


28.6% 


50.0% 


Free choice 
Teacher-directed/ 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 


35.7 


50.0 


free play 
Teacher-directed 


44.4 


20.0 


44.4 


7.1 


0.0 


33.3 


40.0 


11.1 


28.6 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



In summary, the amount of special training of teachers 
appears to be more predictive of both their behavior and at- 
titudes than is the case for directors. Although relation- 
ships for directors similar to those for teachers are dis- 
cernible, they are much less clear and predictable. The lack 
of a clear relationship between a director’s special training 
and teacher performance in the center under her direction, as 
well as between a director’s training and her attitudes, un- 
doubtedly is due to several factors. First is the fact that 
a director’s role is administrative and course work in the 
area of early childhood may not prepare her for her most im- 
portant function. Second, organi25ational characteristics 
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beyond her direct control may have a marked effect on her 
philosophy and job responsibilities. These will be discussed 

in the next chapter. 




Summary 

Throughout this chapter we have described two constel^ 
lations of attitudes which are predictive of teacher behavior 
and performance in centers. The first constellation consists 
of expressed attitudes favoring high warmth, situational 
authority and a child-centered role concept. The second is a 
preference for low warmth, arbitrary authority and an adult- 
centered role concept. The behavior associated with these 
two extremes closely resembles that described for teacher 
pattern, Encouragement-Restriction, and center pattern, 
Freedom-Restraint. 

Among teachers, preference for high warmth, situational 
authority and child-centered role is predictive of special 
training consisting of a certificate program or better. Con- 
versely, preference for low warmth, arbitrary authority, and 
adult-centered role is predictive of little or no training. 

Teachers who express attitudes and concept of role 
which do not clearly fit the clusters described are less pre- 
dictable both in their behavior and their amount of special 

training. 

The same relationship described for attitudes and role 
concept of teachers also holds for directors. Amount of 
special training of directors, however, is not predictive of 
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teacher performance in centers. V>fliile special training of 
teachers appears to facilitate teacher behavior which is as- 
sociated with a child-centered concept of role, the training 
of directors does not appear to facilitate administrative 
functions v/hich produce a program which is child-centered. 




CHAPTER VII 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Organizational characteristics typically are so closely 
interrelated that it is difficult to separate and describe 
them one at a time. Centers may differ according to size, 
sponsorship, grouping practices, type of clientele, variety 
of services offered, and authority vested in the director. 

Of these characteristics, two stand out as most decisive in 
determining the specific character of a center, namely, size 
and sponsorship. Both are powerful indicators of other char- 
acteristics and they also are interrelated. (See Table 86.) 

TABLE 86 

RELATIONSHIP OF CENTER SIZE TO SPONSORSHIP 

CENTER SIZE 

(N=50 centers) 

Under 31 children 
31 - 60 children 
Over 60 children 

The relationships which this table indicates are impor- 
tant to an understanding of the data which follow, namely, 
that small size and private sponsorship are nearly 



SPONSORSHIP 



Proprietary 
(N=30) 

9 
15 
6 



Non-profit Public 
(N=5) (N=15) 



1 

3 

1 



1 

7 

7 



Total 

(N=50) 

11 
25 
14 
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synonymous, and that large size accounts for almost half of 
all the public centers, but only one-fifth of the private 
ones. 



Size of Centers 

The classification of centers by size was based on the 
number of preschool children which they accommodated. Cen- 
ters with fewer than thirty children were considered to be 
small, and centers with thirty-one to sixty children, medium; 
those with more than sixty were classified as large. We 
maintained this classification even though thirteen centers 
in our sample also had an extended day program for school age 
children and were, in effect, larger. In some centers the 
number of these children was small and their presence, in 
early morning or late afternoon, was hardly noticeable. In 
other centers, especially those located on school grounds in 
neighborhoods where split-shift attendance was necessary, 
these children occupied both space and teacher time. How- 
ever, most centers in which this condition occurred enrolled 
more than sixty preschool children, so their classification 
would not have been altered. 

Teacher behavior did not differ markedly by size of 
center except for direct guidance, which was high in large 
centers. Medium-sized centers appeared high in responsive 
encouragement and were lower in restriction than either large 
or small centers. Teacher direction was higher in small than 
in large centers. (See Table 87.) 
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TABLE 87 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY SIZE OP CENTER 
(Figures are mean percentages) 



CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(N=50 centers) 



SIZE OP CENTER 



Non-coraraunicative 

Encouragement to Individuals 
Support ing/extending 
Responsive 
Routine 

Appr ova 1/nur tur ance 
Total 

Total nonroutine 

Teacher Direction to Individuals 

Teacher suggestion 
Teacher approval 
Total 

Guidance to Individuals 

Direct* 

Indirect 

Manipulative 

Distraction/redirection 

Total 

Restriction to Individuals 
Simple 

Firm enforcement 
Belittling/disparaging 
Total 

Neutral to Individuals 
Information exchange 
Care of physical needs 
Total 

Verbal Skills to Individuals 

Repetitive 
Expressive 
Interpretive 
Informational 
Total 



er 31 
11) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


21.2% 


22.0% 


20.7% 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


8.3 


10.7 


8.7 


8.2 


8.0 


9.0 


3.3 


4.1 


3.4 


20.0 


23.2 


21.4 


11.8 


15.2 


12.4 


7.5 


6.2 


5.2 


1.7 


1.3 


1.8 


9.2 


7.5 


7.0 


20.0 


18.3 


21.4 


3.4 


3.8 


3.2 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.3 


0.6 


0.4 


24.4 


23.3 


25.8 


7.5 


5.3 


6.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


8.8 


6.3 


7.6 


7.9 


7.9 


7.6 


5.3 


7.5 


6.7 


13.2 


15.4 


14.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


3.4 


2.5 


2.8 


3.7 


4.3 


4.2 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


9.4 


8.8 


8.8 



Significant at * .05 level (F ratio) 
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Differences in lessons taught by size of center were 
more marked. (See Table 88.) 



TABLE 88 

LESSONS TAUGOT BY SIZE OF CENTER 



(Figures are mean percentages ) 



LESSONS TAOGHT 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle 


3.7% 


1.3% 


1.7% 


Eye-hand coordination 


4.5 


4.7 


3.5 


Verbal-physical coordination 


6. 6 


6. 6 


8.1 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living* 


19.6 


9.2 


15.5 


Dealing with other children* 


2.4 


7.0 


3.6 


Consideration 


8.1 


10.4 


7.7 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


14.9 


11.1 


13.1 


Knowledge and awareness 


8.8 


9.6 


8.5 


Pleasure , awe and wonder** 


2.1 


11.1 


3.4 


Self -Responsibility 


Self-sufficiency 


6.5 


10.1 


7.5 


Creativity and experimentation 


5.8 


9.5 


6.8 


Control and restraint** 


16.6 


8.4 


20.2 


Dealing with strong emotions 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Significant at * .05 level, ** 


01 level (F 


ratio) 





Medium-size centers rate highest for lessons taught in 
consideration, self-sufficiency, and creativity and experi- 
mentation, and significantly highest for dealing with other 
children and pleasure, awe and wonder. Large and small cen- 
ters have somewhat similar patterns, both rating 
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significantly high in rules of social living, and control and 
restraint. Large centers are especially high in the latter 

category. 

Teacher manner also tends to differ by size of center. 
(See Table 89.) The largest percentage of sensitive teachers, 
as well as the smallest percentage of insensitive ones, are 
found in medium size centers. Small and large centers have 
much larger number of teachers categorized as insensitive. 
Small centers, as compared to large centers, have a somewhat 
larger percentage in the sensitive category and a smaller 
percentage in the category of insensitive. 

TABLE 89 



TEACHER MANNER BY SIZE OF CENTER 




TEACHER MANNER 
CN=50 centers) 



Under 31 31 - 60 

(N=ll) (N=25) 



Over 60 
(N=14) 



Sensitive 

Friendly 

Neutral 

Insensitive 



18.2% 

9.1 

45.5 

27.3 

100 . 0 % 



44.0% 

12.0 

36.0 

8.0 

100 . 0 % 



7.1% 

21.4 

35.7 

35.7 

100 . 0 % 




Program format differs by center size. (See Table 90.) 
Centers of medium size use all formats with almost equal fre- 
quency and are more likely than other centers to have a free 
choice format. Small centers seldom have a free play format, 
showing instead a preference for a teacher-directed/free play 
format. In large centers, free play, appears to be the 
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preferred format. 



TABLE 90 

PROGRAM FORMAT BY SIZE OP CENTER 



PROGRAM FORMAT 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


Free play 
Free choice 

Teacher-directed/free play 
Teacher-directed 


9.1% 

18.2 

45.5 

27.3 


28 . 0 % 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 


50.0% 

14.3 

21.4 
14.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Center Size and Grouping Practices 

Centers vary in their grouping practices. Some have 
the children grouped by age throughout the major part of the 
day; other centers may group children for selected activities 
or for lunch, but organize part of the day for participation 
by a wide age range (i.e., ungrouped). Other centers do not 
group children by age. 

We considered centers as basically grouped if less than 
25 percent of the observations were of ungrouped children; 
occasionally ungrouped if 25 to 75 percent of observations 
were of age-grouped children; ungrouped if 75 percent* of 
observations were of children ungrouped by age. In our sam- 
ple 24 percent' of the centers were basically grouped, 58 per- 
cent occasionally ungrouped, and 18 percent ungrouped. 

Grouping practice proved to be highly determined by 
center size. (See Table 91.) No small centers had children 
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basically grouped, and nearly one-half of these centers were 
found to have no age grouping. Large centers present the 
opposite picture, always having some grouping. Medium-size 
centers characteristically have some grouping, although any 
one of the three practices may be found in them. Of the nine 
centers which were essentially tingrouped, five were small 
centers and four were of medium size. 

TABLE 91 

RELATIONSHIP OF GROUPING HIACTICE TO SIZE 



OF CENTER 



GROUPING PRACTICE 


SIZE 


OP CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


Basically grouped 
Occasionally ungrouped 
Ungrouped 


0.0% 

54.5 

45.5 

100.0% 


20.0% 

64.0 

16.0 

100.0% 


50.0% 

50.0 

0.0 

100.0% 



Centers with some form of grouping use any of the pro- 
gram formats with approximately equal frequency. Centers in 
which grouping is not practiced appear to use free play or 
teacher-directed/free play with much greater frequency than 
other formats. (See Table 92.) 

Center Size and Incidence of 
Mixed Activity Settings 

Throughout the study we had two types of observations, 
those in which the activity setting remained constant for the 
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20-roinute period and those in which there was a change in 
setting within the twenty minutes. Our observers commented 
that in some centers it was more difficult to obtain a full 
20-minute observation of one activity setting than in others. 



TABLE 92 



PROGRAM FORMAT BY GROUPING PRACTICES 



PROGRAM FORMAT 


GROUPING PRACTICE 


(N=50 centers) 


Basically 

grouped 

(N=12) 


Occasionally 

ungrouped 

(N=29) 


Ungrouped 

(N=9) 


Free play 


25 . 0% 


27.6% 


44.4% 


Free choice 


25.0 


20.7 


11.1 


Teacher -dir ected/free 


play 16.7 


31.0 


33.3 


Teacher-directed 


33.3 


20.7 


11.1 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



We rated all centers according to the frequency of mixed ac- 
tivity settings. Those with 50 percent to 70 percent mixed 
were rated as average, those under 50 percent or over 70 per- 
cent as deviating from the norm. Table 93 shows the results 
by size of center. Centers of medium or large size have a 
similar pattern, but small centers have an exceptionally high 
percentage of mixed activity settings. 

Probably the association of small center size with high 
incidence of mixed activity settings is related to the lack 
of flexibility of personnel within a small center. Teachers 
more often have to stop one activity abruptly to meet another 
demand, such as preparation of juice. In larger centers. 
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housekeeping personnel and other teachers fill in, a luxury 
not available to teachers in small centers. 



TABLE 93 

RELATIONSHIP OP INCIDENCE OF MIXED ACTIVITY 
SETTINGS TO SIZE OF CENTER 



INCIDENCE OF MIXED 
ACTIVITY SETTINGS 

(N=50 centers) 


SIZE OF 


CENTER 




Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


Average (between 50% and 70%) 
Under 50% 

Over 70% 


9.1% 

27.3 

63.6 

100.0% 


6C. 0% 
20.0 
20.0 

100.0% 


64.3% 

14.3 

21.4 

100.0% 



Center Size and Type of 
Physical Setting 

The frequency with which indoor settings were judged by 
observers as crowded or roomy is related to size of center. 
Settings in which 30 percent- or more of the observations 
were rated as roomy were found most often in large centers. 

No crowded settings were observed in large centers. Tab^^" 94 
shows the percentage of total observations within centers 
which were rated as crowded or roomy. 

Center Size and Incidence of 
Teaching Directors 

In most centers the director *s duties are primarily ad- 
ministrative, even though she may occasionally take over a 
group of children for short periods. In other centers. 
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however, the director has regular teaching responsibilities. 
This combination of roles is most common in small or medium- 
size centers, which account for thirteen of the fourteen 
cases in which this dual role occurred in our sample. Only 
one director of a large center was considered a teaching 
director. 



TABLE 94 

RELATIONSHIP OP TYPE OF PHYSICAL 



SETTING TO SIZE OF CENTER 



SETTING 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


Roomy 


Less than 18% 


90.9% 


92,0% 


78.5% 


18 - 29% 


9.1 


4.0 


14.3 


307 o or more 


0,0 


4.0 


7.1 




100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Crowded 


Less than 18% 


72.7 


80.0 


100.0 


18 - 29% 


18.2 


12.0 


0.0 


30% or more 


9.1 


8.0 


0.0 




100. 07« 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Center Size and Attitudes of Staff 



Leadership Style 

Attitude toward authority did not appear to differ 
markedly for either teachers or directors by size of center. 
Differences in warmth (affection and dependency) were more 
evident. (See Table 95.) 
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In small centers most teachers are permissive or moder- 
ate in attitude toward affection, but directors are highly 
permissive. In medium-size centers all staff hold similar 
attitudes and are very seldom rated as not permissive. Large 
centers present a somewhat different picture. Teachers are 
similar to those in small centers (i.e., generally permissive 
or moderate). Directors, however, are infrequently permis- 
sive toward affection. 



TABLE 95 

RELATIONSHIP OF STAFF ATTITUDES TOWARD AFFECTION 
AND DEPENDENCY TO SIZE OF CENTER 



ATTITUDES OF STAFF 




SIZE 


OF CENTER 






(N= 50 directors) 
(N=104 teachers) 


Under 
Tchr . 
(N=18) 


31 

Dir. 

(N=ll) 


31 - 
Tchr. 
(N=53) 


60 

Dir. 

(N=25) 


Over 

Tchr. 

(N=33) 


60 

Dir. 

(N=14) 


Affection 
Permissive 
Moderately 
permissive 
Not permissive 


44% 

39 

17 

100% 


72% 

9 

18 

100% 


60% 

32 
8 

100% 


68% 

28 
4 

100% 


46% 

39 

15 

100% 


21% 

57 

21 

100% 


Dependency 

Permissive 
Moderately 
permissive 
Not permissive 


34% 

28 

39 

100% 


18% 

64 

18 

100% 


38% 

51 

11 

100% 


36% 

60 

4 

100% 


30% 

45 

24 

100% 


43% 

29 

29 

100% 



Most staff tend to be more liberal in their attitudes 
toward affection than toward dependency. In large centers, 
however, directors express attitudes which are more acceptant 
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of dependency than of affection. Directors in large centers 
are more likely than other directors to express attitudes to- 
ward dependency which are either permissive or not permis- 
sive. Although the sample size is too small for definite 
conclusions, we suggest that children*s problems of depend- 
ency increase as center size increases, leading directors 
either to accept or to attempt to ignore the problem. As a 
result of the differences described, over-all director atti- 
tudes toward warmth are rated considerably higher in small- 
and raedium“size centers than in large ones. (See Table 96.) 



TABUS 96 

RELATIONSHIP OF DIRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WARMTH TO SIZE OF CENTER 



WARMTH 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 
(N=25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


High 


72.7% 


80.0% 


35 . 7% 


Low 


27.3 


20.0 


64.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Role Concept 

Concept of role also varies with center size. Direct- 
ors in small centers tend to be adult-centered, those in 
medium-size centers to be child-centered. Neither trend is 
apparent in centers of large size. (See Table 97.) Teachers 
in small and medium centers follow a pattern somewhat similar 
to directors, except in large centers where large numbers are 



adult-centered. 
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TABLE 97 



RELATIONSHIP OF CX)NCEPT OF ROLE TO 
SIZE OF CENTER 



CONCEPT OF 

ROLE SIZE OF CENTER 



(N=49 centers) 
(Ns=104 teachers) 


Under 


31 


31 - 


60 


Over 


60 


Tchr . 
(N=18) 


bir . 
<N=11) 


Tcti. 

(N=53) 


Dir. 

(N=24) 


Tfcljr. 

(N=33) 


uir. 

(N=14) 


Child-centered 


11.1% 


0.0% 


24.5% 


20.0% 


12.1% 


7.1% 


Semi child-centered 


27.8 


18.2 


30.2 


44.0 


24.2 


35.7 


Semi adult-centered 


27.8 


36.4 


20.8 


16.0 


15.2 


35.7 


Adult-centered 


33.3 


45.4 


24.5 


16.0 


45.5 


21.4 



100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 



Center Size and Amount of Special Training 
As size of center increases the amount of special 
training of personnel appears to increase. Large centers 
have the lowest percentage of relatively untrained teachers 
and the highest percentage with certificate or better train- 
ing. (See Table 98.) This same relationship holds to a more 
marked degree for directors. (See Table 99.) 

Summary 

Size of center does appear to influence the behavior of 
teachers. Medium-size centers appear most likely to foster a 
pattern of program similar to the Freedom pole of Pattern I, 
Freedom-Restraint. These centers are high on encouragement 
and lessons of pleasure, creativity, and dealing with other 
children, and low in restriction, rules of social living, and 
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control and restraint. They are characterized by a relative- 
ly high proportion of sensitive teacher manner. 

TABLE 98 

RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIAL TRAINING OP 



TEACHERS TO SIZE OF CENTER 



SPECIAL TRAINING 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=103 teachers) 


Under 31 
(N=18) 


31 - 60 
(N=52) 


Over 60 
(N=33) 


None 


38.8% 


25.0% 


24.2% 


Workshops 


5- 6 


13.2 


6.1 


Some courses 


44.4 


46.2 


45.5 


Certificate 


11.1 


11.5 


12.1 


Major in child development 


0.0 


3.8 


12.1 




100 . 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



TABLE 99 

RELATIONSHIP OP SPECIAL TRAINING OP 
DIRECrC® TO SIZE OF CENTER 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 






Under 31 


31 - 60 


Over 60 


(N=50 directors) 


(N=ll) 


(N=25) 


(N=14) 


None 


45 . 5% 


12.0% 


7.1% 


Workshops 


9.1 


12.0 


7.1 


Some course work 


27.3 


36.0 


42.9 


Certificate 


18.2 


36.0 


21.4 


Major in child development 


0.0 


4.0 


21.4 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



The behavioral data show a rather similar pattern for 
small and large centers. Both are lower on encouragement and 
higher on restriction than are the medium-size centers and 
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thus closer to the Restraint pole of Pattern I for center 
program. They are high on lessons in rules of social livwg 
and control and restraint, but low in pleasure, dealing with 

other children, creativity, and self-sufficiency. 

This curvilinear relationship between center size and 
teacher behavior is unexpected in view of the other relation- 
ships between variables established in this and preceding 
chapters. These relationships constitute a predictive frame- 
work which can be summarized as follows: 

Small centers 



Large centers 



Teacher-directed/ 

free play 
Crowded 
Adult-centered 



Less 

Little 



Free play 

Roomy 

Not adult- 
centered 



More 

Much 



Program format ; 

Type of setting : 

Role concept : 

Special training : 

Teachers 
Directors 

All Of the variables associated with small size of cen- 
ters are those which have been previously described as tend- 
ing to be associated with center program in which teachers 
are characteristically restrictive, low in encouragement and 
active in prescribing forms of behavior for children. These 

predictions hold up quite well for small centers. 

However, the predictors for program in large centers 

would lead us to expect teacher behavior which is high in 
sensitive teacher manner, encouragement, and the lessons 
which usually accompany these behaviors. Instead, we find 

which is high in guidance, control and restraint, and 



program 
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rules of social living, and quite high on restriction. More- 
over, teachers and directors in large centers are lower in 
warmth and much less likely to report permissive feelings 
about affection than staff in small centers. Previous data 
on the effects of role concept and special training on teach- 
er behavior and attitudes would lead us to predict the oppo- 
site relationship. 

Apparently size of center operates as a limiting factor 
which directly affects staff attitudes and behavior. The in- 
creased number of relationships and concomitant organization- 
al complexity of large centers seem to leave staff less free 
for warm and accepting relationships with children. In con- 
trast, small centers appear to draw staff and children into 
closer proximity with the potential of closer relationships, 
as indicated by absence of constant grouping, absence of 
roomy settings, and frequent participation in teaching by the 
director. 

In comparison with variables previously discussed, size 
of center appears to regulate performance more powerfully 
than program format, expressed attitudes, or amount of spe- 
cial training. 



Sponsorship 

There are few differences in teacher behavior according 
to sponsorship. (See Table 100.) The only significant dif- 
ference is in total amount of teacher direction, which is 
lowest in public centers. The categories of encouragement 
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and restriction show no significant difference. 



TABLE 100 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR BY SPONSORSHIP 

(Figures are mean frequencies) 

CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(N=50 centers) 



SPONSORSHIP 



Total Encouragement to 
Individuals 

Total Teacher" Direction to 
Individuals 

Total Guidance to Individuals 
Total Restriction to Individuals 
Total Neutral to Individuals 
Total Verbal Skills to 
Individuals 



oprietary 

(N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 


21.2 


24.9 


23.4 


8. 6 


8.3 


5.6 


24.1 


22.5 


24.9 


7.4 


6.7 


7.0 


14.5 


12.1 


15.6 


8.3 


10.0 


9.8 



Significant at * .05 level (F ratio) 



Lessons taught appear equally unaffected by sponsor- 
ship. (See Table 101.) No significant differences in les- 
sons taught were found, although some difference is indicated 
in lessons on verbal-physical coordination, consideration, 
and dealing with strong emotions. 

Table 102 shows differences in teacher manner according 
to sponsorship. Public centers have a higher percentage of 
teachers in the sensitive category; however, one-fifth of 
these centers rate as insensitive in teacher manner. The 
overall differences in teacher manner by sponsorship are 
slight. 
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TABLE 101 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY SPONSORSHIP 



(Figures are mean percentages.) 



LESSCWS TAUGHT 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary Non-profit 
(N=30) (N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 



Physical Skills 



Large muscle 


1,9% 


1.6% 


2.1% 


Eye-hand coordination 


5.8 


1.8 


2.3 


Verbal-physical coordination 


8.1 


5.4 


5.4 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living 


14.4 


13.4 


11.0 


Dealing with other children 


4.0 


7.0 


6.1 


Consideration 


7.1 


14.2 


11.5 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


12.5 


16.2 


11.2 


Knowledge and awareness 


9.5 


6.2 


9.3 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


6.9 


6.4 


7.3 


Self-Respons ibility 


Self-sufficiency 


7.3 


6.8 


11.7 


Creativity and experimentation 


7.5 


6.4 


9.2 


Control and restraint 


14.7 


13.4 


11.3 


Dealing with strong emotions 


0.3 


0.2 


1.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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TABLE 102 



TEACHER MANNER BY SPONSORSHIP 



TEACHER MANNER 

(N=50 cent e rs) 

Sensitive 
Friendly 
Neutral 
Insensitive 



SPONSORSHIP 



Public 



(N=30) 


(N=5) 


(N=15) 


20.0% 


40.0% 


40.0% 


16.7 


0.0 


13.3 


40.0 


60.0 


26.7 


23.3 


0.0 


20.0 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



In contrast, program format does appear to be influ- 
enced by sponsorship. (See Table 103.) Proprietary centers 
seldom use a free choice format, while no public center had a 
teacher-directed/free play format, the one most commonly 
found in proprietary centers. 



TABLE 103 

PROGRAM FCaiMAT BY SPONSORSHIP 



PROGRAM FORMAT 



(N=50 centers) 



Free play 
Free choice 

Teacher-directed/free play 
Teacher-directed 



SPONSORSHIP 

Proprietary Non-profit Public 
(N=30) (N=5) (N=15) 

23.3% 40,0% 40.0% 

9.9 20.0 40.0 

40.0 40.0 0.0 

26.7 0.0 20.0 

100 . 0 % 100 , 0 % 100 . 0 % 




Perhaps because of differences in program format, cer- 
tain differences in tempo appear to be related to sponsor- 
ship. No public center was found to have tempo ratings which 
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were consistently average or stimulating. All these ratings 
were confined to proprietary or non-profit centers. (See 
Table 104.) 



TABLE 104 



TEMPO BY SPONSORSHIP 



TEMPO 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 

(N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 


Unclassified 


56.7% 


20 . 0% 


60. 0% 


Relaxed 


3.3 


20.0 


40.0 


Average 


26.7 


40.0 


0.0 


Stimulating 


13.3 


20.0 


0.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Sponsorship and Attitudes and Other 
Characteristics of Staff 

Teachers* attitudes toward authority show some rela- 
tionship to sponsorship. Directors who prefer permissive 
situational authority are found almost entirely in public 
centers. Preference for arbitrary authority is similar for 
proprietary and public centers, but much higher for centers 
under non-profit sponsorship (however, the N is small). (See 
Table 105.) 

Amount of training varies for both teachers and direc- 
tors by sponsorship. Staff in proprietary centers have less 
special training than either teachers or directors in public 
centers. The N for non-profit centers is small and amount of 
training appears to be variable. (See Table 106.) 
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TABLE 105 



RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AUTHORITY TO SPONSORSHIP 



TEACHER ATTITUDES 
TOWARD AUTHORITY 




SPONSORSHIj^ 








Proprietary 


Non-profit 


Public 


(N=104 teachers) 
(N=50 directors) 


Tchr. Dir. 

(N=59) (N=30) 


Tchr, Dir. 

(N-11) (N=5) 


Tchr. 

(N=34) 


Dir. 

(N=15) 



Permissive 

Conservative 

Arbitrary 



6.8% 13.3% 0.0% 20.0% 23.5% 13.3% 

47.4 46,7 27.3 0.0 35.3 66.7 

45.8 40.0 72.. 7 80.0 41.2 20.0 

100.0% 100.0% 100^.0% 100.0%100.0% 100.0% 




STABLE 106 



RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
AND DIRECTORS TO SPONSORSHIP 



SPECIAL TRAINING OP 
DIRECTORS & TEACHERS 




SPONSORSHIP 




/ 

(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 


Non-profit Public 


Tchr. 
(N=59) _ 


l)lf . 
(N=30) 


Tchr. 

(N=ll) 


Dir. Tchr. 
(N-5) (N=34) 


Dir. 

(N=15) 


None 


37.3% 


23 . 3% 


27.3% 


20.0% 14.7% 


6.7% 


Workshops 


16.9 


13.3 


0.0 


2C.0 0.0 


0.0 


Some course work 


37.3 


43.3 


45.5 


40.0 55.9 


20.0 


Certificate 


5.1 


16.6 


27,3 


0.0 17.6 


60.0 


Majors child 












development 


3.4 


3,3 


0.0 


20.0 11.3 


13.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0%100.0% 


100.0% 



Sponsorship and Type of Services Offered 
Centers differ widely in the services which they offer 
to the public. Some offer only day care five days a week. 

In addition to this basic service, centers also may offer 
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extended day care for school age children or a one-half day 
nursery school program. To these variations can also be 
added the possibility of taking children for one or more days, 
or at any irregular hours which meet the needs of mothers. 

The frequency with which we encountered these programs in our 
sample was as follows in Table 107. 

TABLE 107 

TYPE OF SERVICES OFFERED BY CENTERS 



TYPE OF SERVICES 



Center offers only weekly day care for 

preschool children 36.0% 

Center offers weekly day care and extended 

day care for school age children 26.0 

Center offers day care only — either weekly 

or part time 14.0 

Center offers both day care and nursery program 

both weekly and part time 18.0 

Center accepts both preschool and school age 

full time or part time 6.0 

100 . 0 % 



Table 108 shows the relationship of type of service of- 
fered to both size and sponsorship of center. It can be seen 
that type of service offered has a slight relation to size, 
but considerable relation to sponsorship. Public centers are 
permitted by statute to offer only day care for preschool 

school age children. Both proprietary and non-profit 
centers have cogent economic reasons to offer the services 
which are most in demand in their neighborhoods. The five 
non-profit centers are omitted from Table 108. Four offered 



day care only; the fifth, a large center in a suburban church, 
offered nursery and day care, both part and full time. 



TABLE 108 

RELATIONSHIP OF TYPE OF SERVICES TO SPONSORSHIP 



AND SIZE OF CENTER 



TYPE OF 






SIZE 


OF CENTER 






SERVICES 


Under 31 


31 


- 60 


Over 


60 


Total 


Public 

(N=45 

centers) (N=l) 


Propri- 

etary 

(N=9) 


Public Propri- 
etary 

(N=7) (N=15) 


Public Propri- 
etary 

(N=7) (N=6) 


Day care service 


only 












Day care, 
preschool 
children 
only 


0 


3 


5 


4 


3 


2 


17 ‘ 


Day care, 

preschool, 

extended 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


0 


10 


Day care, 
full and 
part time 


0 


2 


0 


4 


0 


1 


7 


Day care and 


nursery 












Nursery and 
day care, 
full and 
part time 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 


1 


8 


All ages, 
all time 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 



Large public centers are most likely to offer extended 
day services. (Our N is small, but this statement is probab 
ly true.) Four out of six of the large proprietary centers 
offer services other than day care only. As the size of a 
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center increases, the frequency with which other services are 
offered appears to increase. 

Type of care does not appear to produce a marked effect 
on teacher performance either in regard to teacher behavior, 
lessons taught, or teacher manner. There do, however, appear 
to be certain substantial differences in program format and 
attitudes of personnel depending on whether the type of serv- 
ice offered is day care only, or a combination of day care 
and half-day nursery school. 

Table 109 indicates that centers which offer day care 
only may use any of the program formats. In contrast, cen- 
ters which offer combined services were not found to use a 
free choice format. Instead they rely heavily on teacher- 
directed/free play or a free play format; these two formats 
account for 75 per cent of these centers. 



TABLE 109 

PROGRAM FORMAT BY TYPE OF SERVICE 



PROOtAM FORMAT 


TYPE OF SERVICE 


(N=50 centers) 


Day care and 

Day care only nursery school 
(N=38) (N=12) 


Free play 


28,9% 


33. 3% 


Free choice 


26.3 


0.0 


Teacher-directed/free play 


23,7 


41.7 


Teacher -directed 


21.1 


25.0 




100.0% 


100.0% 



Although there were no differences in other attitudes, 
attitudes of directors toward dependency appear to show some 
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relationship to type of service offered. Directors offering 
services in addition to day care appear to be somewhat more 
permissive of dependency than those offering day care only. 
Again, we suggest that dependency is more of a problem in 
these centers, because of the number of children who are 
there for short or irregular hours. (See Table 110.) 

TABLE 110 



RELATIONSHIP OF DIRECTOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
DEPENDENCY TO TYPE OF SERVICES 



DIRECTOR ATTITUDE 
TO DEPENDENCY 

(N~50 centers) 



DAY CARE DAY CARE AND 

SERVICE ONLY NURSERY SCHOOL 



(N=38) 



Permissive 

Moderately permissive 
Not permissive 



36.8% 

44.7 

18.4 

100 . 0 % 



(N=12) 



25.0% 

75.0 

0.0 

100 . 0 % 




Sponsorship and Grouping Practices 
We have already described the relationship of grouping 
practice to size of center. This relationship also varies by 
sponsorship. Both proprietary and non-profit centers use all 
forms of grouping practice, but no public center was encoun- 
tered in which children were ungrouped. (See Table 111.) 

Several significant differences besides size and spon- 
sorship appear related to grouping practice. Teaching di- 
rectors are found most frequently in centers which are es- 
sentially ungrouped. Seven of nine directors in ungrouped 
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centers express high warmth. Also, ungrouped centers more 
often have crowded settings. The combination of actively in- 
volved directors of high warmth working in settings which 
bring participants into close contact may explain the signif- 
icantly higher incidence (.05) of approval/nurturance found 
in ungrouped settings. 



TABLE 111 



RELATIONSHIP OF GROUPING PRACTICE TO SPONSORSHIP 



GROUPING PRACTICE 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 

(N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 


Basically grouped 


16.7% 


20.0% 


40.0% 


Occasionally ungrouped 


56.7 


60.0 


60.0 


Ungrouped 


26.7 


20.0 


0.0 




100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Sponsorship and Men in Centers 
One striking difference between public centers and 
others is the opportunity for exposure to men. (See Table 
112.) iVe noted the presence of men in centers and also clas- 
sified them according to the role which they played. A clas- 
sification of exceptionally strong meant that they actively 
participated in the program and were known to the children 
individually in a strong and fatherly male role. The next 
classification (strong) most often was applied to an owner 
who represented male authority, but did not actively partici- 
pate in the program. A classification of weak referred to 
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janitors, college students, or other men who were present, 
but not in a fatherly or authoritative male role. Almost 40 
percent of both proprietary and non-profit centers offered 
children the opportunity for close contact with a. man in. an 
authority role. This opportunity occurred in only one public 
center, in which the custodian assumed a grandfather role 
with the children (apparently accepted and encouraged by the 
director) and spent large amounts of time with them. 

TABLE 112 



RELATIONSHIP OF MEN 


IN CENTERS TO 


SPONSORSHIP 




MEN IN CENTERS 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 

<N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=13) 


Exceptionally strong role 
Strong role (owner) 

Weak (peripheral) 

None 

Don’t Know 


13.3% 

23.3 

20.0 

40.0 

3.3 

100.0% 


20.0% 

20.0 

0.0 

60.0 

0.0 

100.0% 


0.0% 

6.7 

20.0 

73.3 

0.0 

100.0% 



Sponsorship and Amount of Director Authority 

In our previous study (Prescott, 1964, 1965) we noticed 
the differing amounts of authority which were invested in the 
role of director. In this study we attempted to ascertain 
the amount of the director *s authority by asking the follow- 
ing questions: 

Do you have a board or advisory group to whom you 
report? 

How do you go about obtaining a new teacher? 

If a teacher’s performance is unsatisfactory, what 
do you do? 
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If you had a question about a matter concerning 
the center, to whom would you turn for advice? 

If a director reported to no one, hired and fired 
teachers without recourse to another’s opinion, and if she 
sought advice from persons not in a supervisory role, we 
rated her authority as full. If she sought or was required 
to obtain approval in these areas we rated her authority as 
moderate. If she made it clear that she deferred in all 
these matters to supervisory figures, her authority was rated 
as limited. 

Amount of authority differed primarily by sponsorship, 
(See Table 113.) Directors of proprietary centers clearly 
had the greatest amount of authority. Unless a director in 
a public center was in an unusual position (typically, long 
tenure in a small district) her authority was moderate, and 
many directors of public centers viewed their auth .rity as 
limited. 



TABLE 113 

RELATIONSHIP OP DIRECTOR’S AUTHORITY 
TO SPONSORSHIP 



DIRECTOR'S AUTHORIXy 


SPONSOISHIP 


r fnm J 


(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 

(N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 


Pull 

Moderate 

Limited 


93.3% 
6. 6 
0.0 


40.0% 

40.0 

20.0 


13.3% 

60.0 

26.7 




iob.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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SocioGConoinic Status o£ Clientele 
We divided centers into four categories according to 
socioeconomic status (SES) estimated on the basis of a previ- 
ous study (Prescott, 1965). Centers which primarily serve 
parents with college degrees and professional occupations 
were ranked SES I. Those which primarily serve stable two- 
parent families with good income and employed typically in 
white collar occupations were rated SES II. Those primarily 
serving families with high school education, or one-parent 
families where the mother held a clerical position were 
rated SES III. Those centers rated SES IV primarily served 
one-parent families in which the mother was employed in a 
small factory or as a domestic and had attained no more than 
a high school education. 

Table 114 shows socioeconomic differences of clientele 
by sponsorship of centers. 



TABLE 114 

RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
OF CLIENTELE TO SPONSORSHIP 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
OF CLIENTELE 



(N=50 centers) 



SPONSORSHIP 

Proprietary Non-profit Public 
(N=30) (N=5) (N=15) 



SES I 
SES II 
SES III 
SES IV 



16.6% 


0 


56.7 


40 


26.7 


40 


0.0 


20 



0 % 0 . 0 % 
0 0.0 

0 80.0 

0 20.0 

100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 
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Proprietary centers do not serve the lowest SES group, nor do 
public centers serve families of higher SES. Centers under 
all forms of sponsorship serve parents of moderately low so- 
cioeconomic status. As described in our previous study, 
(Prescott, 1965, p. 4) parents within this range conceivably 
can choose among centers by sponsorship in selecting day care 
for their children. 

Type of service offered also is related to SES. (See 
Table 115.) Parents in the lower socioeconomic group most of- 
ten place their children in a program which offers only day 
care services. Parents in the higher SES groups can select a 
center which also offers a nursery school (half-day) program. 



TABLE 115 

relationship of SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
OP CLIENTELE TO TYPE OF SERVICES 



SOCIOECXSNOMIC STATUS 
OP CLIENTELE 


TYPE 


OF SERVICES 






Day care. 


Day care. 


Also 




pre-school 


full 


nursery 




extended 


part time 


school 


(N=50 centers) 


(N=31) 


(N=7) 


(N=12) 


SES I 


6.4% 


0.0% 


25 . 0% 


SES II 


22.6 


57.1 


66.7 


SES III 


58.1 


42.9 


8.3 


SES IV 


12.9 


0.0 


0.0 




100.0% 


ioo.0% 


ioo. 0 % 



Our sample shows no strong relationship between SES and 
size of center. Hov/ever, we feel that the trend shows a re- 
lationship which probably prevails, namely, that many small 
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centers primarily serve parents who are eligible for public 
child care but do not use it, as well as two-parent families 
in relatively moderate circumstances. (See Table 116.) 



TABLE 116 

RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
OF CLIENTELE TO SIZE OF CENTER 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
OF CLIENTELE 


SIZE 


OF CENTER 




(N=50 centers) 


Under 31 
(N=ll) 


31 - 60 

(N=^25) 


Over 60 
(N=14) 


SES I 


0.0% 


12.0% 


14.3% 


SES II 


45.5 


48 . 0 


14.3 


SES III 


45.4 


36.0 


57.1 


SES IV 


9.1 


4.0 


14. 3 




100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 



While there were no noteworthy differences in the cate- 
gories of teacher behavior, there were some differences in 
lessons taught according to SES. (See Table 117.) There are 
significant differences in two of the three physical skills. 
Large muscle skills are most often encouraged in centers 
serving children from the lowest SES, while eye-hand coordi- 
nation is markedly higher in centers serving children of 

✓ 

college-educated parents- 

There are two other differences which are not statis- 
tically significant, but are worth considering for the effect 
which they might produce if they held to be true for a larger 
sample. One is the low frequency of lessons in pleasure, awe 
and wonder for low SES children. The other is the consistent 
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increase of lessons in self-sufficiency as SES drops. If 
these relationships do exist they would indicate that low SES 
children probably are learning early independence and looking 
to their peers for pleasure and help rather than to adults. 
Neither of these learnings would be expected to be predictive 
of success in elementary school. 



TABLE 117 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY SES OF CLIENTELE 



(Figures are mean percentages) 



LESSONS TAUGHT 




SES OF CLIENTELE 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


(N=50 centers) 


(N=5) 


(N=19) 


(N=22) 


(N=4) 


Physical Skills 


Large muscle"*^ 


2 . 6% 


1.1% 


1.5% 


7.8% 


Eye-hand coordination** 


14.0 


4.2 


1.8 


6.8 


Verbal-physical 

coordination 


7.0 


7.6 


6.7 


6.3 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living 


13.2 


12.7 


14.4 


10.0 


Dealing with other 
children 


3.4 


4.9 


5.0 


6.8 


Consideration 


7.8 


8.8 


10.0 


7.5 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


8.2 


12.5 


13.8 


10.8 


Knowledge & awareness 


10.2 


10.1 


7.7 


10.8 


Pleasure, awe & wonder 


6.2 


7.2 


7.6 


2.8 


Self-Respons ibility 


Self-sufficiency 


4.2 


7.7 


9.6 


12.8 


Creativity and 

exper iraentation 


8.4 


8.7 


7.3 


7.3 


Control & restraint 


14.6 


13.9 


13.8 


9.3 


Dealing with strong 
emotions 


0.0 


0.4 


1.0 


0.5 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Significant at ** .01, * .05 level (F. ratio) 
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Summary 

Size of center appears to regulate teacher performance 
within the center, either facilitating or inhibiting warm in- 
teraction despite expressed attitudes of staff and program 

format. 

Sponsorship does not appear to determine teacher per- 
formance or program, but it is a powerful regulator both of 
the characteristics of persons who come together in a center 
and the range of experience which is open to them as a re- 
sult. Sponsorship determines, to a great extent, the amount 
of training completed by directors and teachers in the cen- 
ter, and the SES of its clientele. Proprietary centers are 
more likely than others to be small in size, keep children 
ungrouped by age, have directors who participate in teaching, 
have men present to assume a father role with children, and 
offer morning-only nursery school experience to some children 

in addition to full day care for the rest. 

In the chapter which follows we shall consider further 

the variety of experience which centers offer based on the 

quality of the physical environment. 



CHAPTER VIII 



PHYSICAL SETTINGS IN DAY CARE CENTERS: 

TEACHERS, PROGRAM AND SPACE 
by Sybil Kritchevsky 

Introduction 

One of the goals of this study has been to consider the 
effect of physical space on program. We began with the pre- 
mise that settings in which events and behavior occur possess 
inherent regulatory features. These features stem from the 
purposes for which the setting exists and also from its phys- 
ical attributes. Certain attributes (indoor or outdoor; num- 
ber of people in the setting; time of day; amount of space 
available — i.e., crowded or roomy) were noted on our original 
observations of teacher behavior. As observation progressed, 
all of the staff became aware that these dimensions were in- 
adequate to describe the effect of the physical setting. We 
began to see great variation in both content and arrangements 
of space, and to suspect that much child and teacher behavior 
was related to this variation. 

In some centers, teachers seemed almost harassed and 
spent much of their time suggesting activities, directing or 
restricting children. Such teachers seemed to have little or 
no opportunity to watch the children at play, and to select 
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appropriate moments to extend children *s play with new ideas, 
related equipment or relevant concepts (i.e., to offer en- 
couragement of child-initiated activities). Some play areas 
seemed to hold relatively little interest for children, who 
consequently spent less time with equipment and more time 
roaming the empty space. Other spaces seemed overcrowded, 
with either equipment or children, so that there was repeated 
interruption of any play that was occurring. Still others 
had large empty areas where we frequently saw children rough- 
housing and then being restricted and/or redirected by 
teachers. 

It appeared to the observers that much of the 
children's behavior was being determined by what was in the 
space and how it was arranged. Some teachers rarely had much 
choice in their behavior, being continually forced into imme- 
diate responses to what the children were doing. On the 
other hand, the same spatial content and arrangement which 
kept the children highly involved in play also provided time 
for teachers to observe their group and to choose when and 
how to interact with the children. 

Accordingly, midway through the research an exploratory 
study was initiated for the purpose of delineating spatial 
characteristics, particularly along the dimensions of inter- 
est, organization, and use, so that we could: 

1. describe center space, estimate its relative qual- 
ity, and make comparisons between centers; 
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2. determine the relationship between physical setting 
and other dimensions examined in the study, particularly 
children *s and teachers* behavior; 

3. describe the kinds of physical setting that might 
best meet the needs of children and their teachers in full 
day care; and 

4. contribute to the development of a general analytic 
framework within which the effect of many settings designed 
for preschoolers might be better understood. 

The initial perception of *’differences in settings** and 
its elaboration into a conceptual underpinning for the meth- 
odology of this sub-study, were influenced from three 
sources: (1) a particular point of view about child develop- 

ment and the role of the teacher in supporting this develop- 
ment (see Chapter II); (2) ideas about the special needs of 
children in full day care (see Chapter II); and (3) an ex- 
ploration of the literature from a variety of disciplines. 
Several studies have connected children *s behavior with spa- 
tial factors (Johnson, 1935; Jersild and Markey, 1935; 

Murphy, 1937; Muste and Sharpe, 1947; Body, 1955), but no 
single previous study was founo which defined and measured 
all those areas we felt were important. 

The fields of architecture and landscape architecture 
produced discussions of halls, pathv/ays, the purposeful or- 
ganization of space, and the capacity of space to direct, or 
fail to direct, the human movement expected within it (Wu, 
1963; Kenneoy, 1953; Encyclopedia Britannica). The ideas of 
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Barker (1963) on psychological ecology and Hall (1966) on 
proxeraics ("interrelated observations and theories of man’s 
use of space as a specialized elaboration of culture") were 
also most helpful. The literature in nursery education, par 
ticularly Read (1955), has influenced our ideas about equip- 
ment. 



Definitions 

We developed some descriptive concepts related to the 
two aspects of space with which we were concerned: content:^ 

and the empty space around and between those contents. The 
contents with which we are primarily concerned are play units 
and potential units . A play unit is a piece of play equip- 
ment and the space around it necessary to its use. (Storage 
sheds, shade trees, bushes, and so on may on occasion meet 
the criteria for play or potential units.) For example, the 
jump-off-walk-around space which surrounds a slide, and the 
space outside a jungle gym where children swing their legs or 
stretch their arms, belong to the play unit. These spaces 
are not really free for other uses. If other children need 
to use this space to move through the yard, there will quite 
naturally be conflicts and interruptions of play. 

A boundary is the outer edge of a play unit (or a yard). 
Some boundaries are easily determined. They have solid edges 
and are tangible and/or visible, like the closed sides of a 
playhouse or storage shelves, or the line where concrete and 
dirt touch one another. Other boundaries are intangible and 
not visual and must be approximated, such as the outer edge 
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of the space around a unit necessary to that unit’s use. All 
boundaries have vertical as well as horizontal dimensions. 
Thus the boundary of a sand box would be intangible, about 
three feet out from each side, and as high as the tallest 
Childs Boundaries of units overlap if a child on one unit 
can reach a child on another unit. 

A potential unit is empty space with boundaries that 
are in large part tangible and/or visible. Common potential 
units are bare tables, a bare rug, the shaded area under a 
tree or umbrella, and cozy spaces among bushes or under 
stairs. Potential units can provide flexibility for teachers 
and allow for greater spatial variety from day to day. How- 
ever, an unrecognized potential unit can be a source of 
trouble. Access to space under stairs, if off limits, may 
need to be boarded up. When the space between bushes invites 
children into a forbidden area between the fence and a long 
row of bushes, the space may need to be closed off in some 
way, perhaps by the solid back of a play unit across the 
opening. 

We divided play units into three kinds on the basis of 
the relative number of children they can accommodate at one 
time and their relative capacity to keep children interested: 

Simple unit : a play unit that has one obvious use 

ana does not have sub-parts or a juxtaposition 
of materials which enable a child to manipu- 
late or improvise. (Examples: swings, jungle 

gym, rocking horse, slide) 

Complex unit : a play unit with sub-parts or jux- 

t a posit ion of two essentially different play 
materials which enable the child to manipulate 
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or irapro"i’‘ise. (Examples: sand table with 

digging equipment, play house with supplies) 

Also included in this category are single play 
materials and objects which encourage substan- 
tial improvisation and/or have a considerable 
element of unpredictability. (Examples: all 

art activities such as dough or painting; a 
table with books to look at; an area with ani- 
mals, such as a dog, guinea pigs, or ducks) 

Super-unit : a complex unit which has one or more 

* additional play materials; i.e., three or more 
play materials juxtaposed. (Examples: sand 

table with play materials and water; tunnel, 
movable climbing boards and boxes, and large 
crates) 

Super-units accommodate the most children at one time 
and hold their interest longest; complex units rank second 
and simple units third. Some conflict in yards was seen to 
be related to the presence of unrecognized complex and super- 
units. A table with kitchen equipment placed a foot or two 
from a sand box is a super-unit to a child, and if sand must 
stay in the sand box, it is wise to move the table either 
away from or into the sandbox. 

Our ideas about the free space around and between the 
units in a play space can be discussed in terms of paths. A 
path is the space that children use to move from where they 
are to where they want to go; a clear path is broad, elongat- 
ed, and easily visible. It helps children move quickly and 
directly from one place to another, and it clearly separates 
units from one another. While paths are rather difficult to 
describe in words, when they exist they are very easily seen. 
If an observer looking at a play yard asks himself, ”How do 
the children get from one place to another?*’ and can*t an- 
swer easily, then probably the children can’t either, and 
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there is no clear path. 

Paths may be unclear for a variety of reasons, and it 
sometimes helps to watch children at play. The adult who 
kneels dovm himself and places his eyes at a child’s level 
can better see just where and how clear the path really is. 

In one large yard that we visited, children often ran through 
a centrally placed sand box. From an adult height the sand- 
box certainly was visible. But from the height of the child, 
looking at the inviting high-climbing equipment beyond, the 
sand box was very difficult to see and it made perfectly good 
four-year-old sense to run straight across the yard, through 
the suddenly- present sand box, and on to the jungle gym. The 
same sort of principle seemed to be operating where children 
regularly walked under a U-shaped climbing and hanging lad- 
der. Here the children were sighting tricycles beyond the 
ladder unit, and with eyes focused at trike-level they were 
walking a direct route under the apparently unseen ladder to 
their goal. 

Sometimes in order to provide adequate visibility for 
the path, the teacher must plan to make play units and their 
boundaries more clearly visible. Jungle gyms, ladders, and 
the like occasionally camouflage themselves, and it may be 
necessary to surround them with more empty space, or place 
them near a solid fence or tall green bushes in order to make 
them clearly visible. The sand box described above would 
benefit greatly from a high open-lattice roof; sun could 
still shine through, and the several roof supports and the 
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roof itself would make the sand box clearly visible. (Sand 
box roofs need to be high enough to give children the sense 
of freedom they need to stand and stretch and move with ease.) 

A total absence of path because of too much equipment 
placed too close together is very evident. The adult can not 
see a path, and neither can the children. There is always 
some empty space in which the children move around, but in 
this kind of yard children will bump into one another and 
will interfere, accidentally and often, in one another *s play. 

Some yards lack a path for another reason. They have 
what we have called dead rpace , a large amount of empty space, 
roughly square or circular in shape. Dead space is usually 
at least partly in the central area of the yard. Play units 
may be far enotigh from one another to create partial paths 
here and there, but entering this dead space becomes a spe- 
cial kind of trap for children. Partial paths will lead 
children into, but not out of, dead space; instead, disorgan- 
ized running and wrestling activity often develops, and 
adults have to restrict and/or redirect the children in- 
volved. (Again, this is a hard concept to put into words, 
but we feel teachers who work around this kind of space will 
readily recognize it.) 

Dead space can be eliminated in a variety of ways. The 
addition of a play unit may help, or the moving of a fence. 

It is sometimes possible to extend other units into the 
space; boxes and boards can be added to a Jungle gym or a rug 
placed in front of the play house. Much equipment can be 
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shifted, extended, or added so as to develop an elongated 
space for the pathway. But it seems to us that somewhere 
worth going (interesting, varied equipment) is needed to make 

a path function at its best. 

Figure 2 shows how equipment is placed in one yard so 

as to provide a clear path. The yard is used by eighteen 
four-year-olds and supervised by one teacher in a free choice 
program format. Without the jungle gym and boards and boxes 
(or some equipment) in that particular spot, the yard would 
probably have had dead space in the center. The cement patio 
area was a potential unit and was so used consciously by the 
teacher. On another day when we observed, a play house area 
and ^‘stagecoach’' were set up, one at each end of the patio, 
and empty table C then functioned as a boundary between the 
two units. Most of the yard is hard packed dirt, and the 
tricycle riding area is the central part of the pathway- The 
path itself is clear, broad, and allows easy access to all 

parts of the yard. 

We are including Figure 3 to show a different kind of 
tricycle area, and an example of what might look like too 
narrow a path with boundary overlap, but is in fact a poten- 
tial complex unit.’ The yard is used by ten children, 2% to 
3%, and supervised by one teacher in a free choice program 

format. 



^Potential complex units were very rare in the yards we 
observed and so are not a separate category in the results. 
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Figure 2 



8 - 10 ft, bushes + fence 




Simple units 
swings 
si Ides 
tricycles 

Super >un1 ts 
blocks plus boats 
sand box 



Complex units 
table B - fingerpaint 
table C - two puzzles 
jungle gym + boxes and boards 
sink - v^lth dishes plus water 
easel s vi/lth pal nt 

Potential units 
rug 

table A 



( 
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Figure 3 




Fence 



1 , crawl barrel 

2, packing crates 

3, table (generally complex) 
4* car-train with steering 

wheel 

5. low cradle, large enough 
for one child 
6e crate "sink" 

7, crate "stove" 

8. equipment storage 



The path between the sink and stove and the cradle is 
narrow, and children, because they face the fence, usually 
begin by playing alone. But because of the closeness of 
equipment and the ease with which children can touch one an- 
other, what began as parallel play was frequently seen to de- 
velop into cooperative ”house** play, eliminating this end of 
the path as such. 

If, instead of the cradle, an easel were set up at this 
point, the path would be analyzed as non-existent in this 
part of the yard because of boundary overlap between painting 
and house play. While we feel this is a uniquely appropriate 
development of space for younger children, older children 
would probably need more house equipment and a clearer 
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definition of the ’’house” boundary. 

A distinction was made between centers which were orig- 
inally designed for use as a day care center, and those which 
were converted from some other use (notably houses and 
stores). We felt that when property is converted from a pre- 
vious use to a day care center, the original land-plus- 
building combination can be determining. For instance, a 
house with a front and a back yard is easy to develop into a 
two-yard center; while a store which abuts the sidewalk may 
well have its outdoor space only to the rear and be most eas- 
ily developed into a one-yard center. Conversely, in a de- 
signed center there is an opportunity for ideas, about pre- 
school children and their needs, and program and its purposes, 
to influence selection of land, design of building, placement 
of building on the land and various aspects of the yards. 

Many designed centers are such that the present staff can de- 
cide whether to have a single or multiple-yard center, since 
the outdoor space can easily be used as a single yard or di- 
vided in two by movable fences. In other words, the past 
history of the land-building combination has a high likeli- 
hood of strongly influencing the present spatial use and 
quality and therefore the children’s and teachers* behavior. 

Procedures 

Development of Check List for Rating Space 

Since Southern California has a mild climate which per- 
mits children to spend large amounts of time outdoors, the 
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major play area is usually the outdoor yard. For this reason 
we gave primary attention to outdoor space, although the 
specifications are, with slight modification, applicable to 
indoor space as well. We also rated indoor space in less de- 
tail, in order to be able to compare it with characteristics 

of its associated outdoor space. 

A preliminary check list for play yards was developed, 
and the six members of the research staff used it independ- 
ently in four play yards. In addition, each person drew a 
map of each yard. Subsequent discussions resulted in refine- 
ment and agreement on concepts and their definitions, and a 
final check list was developed. All staff members then vis- 
ited a fifth play yard and their disagreements were noted, 
discussed, and resolved. 

The final check list provided information in the fol- 
lowing areas: (see Appendix C4 for detailed form). 

1. Center use of outdoor space : number of yards, dis- 

tance between yard and huixding, number of adults 
per yard, number of children per yard and their 

age. 

2 General appearance of the yard: shape, composition 

of surf ace ot“ard, relative size , and what can be 
seen beyond the yard. 

3, Functional characteristics of the yard : yard 

boundaries and patTiwaysT proportion or yard covered 
by physical objects, presence of special problems-- 
such as lack of shade, or broken equipment. 

4. Yard contents: a detailed listing by name of play 

equipment and other contents, made under the cate- 
gories of simple, complex, and super -units, poten- 
tial units and miscellaneous. For each play unit, 
the type of boundaries and whether or not it was 
fixed were also noted. 
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5. Indoor space ; relative amount of space, relative 
iraount oi equipment, ease of movement through the 
building (Is space functional?), and noise level. 

The Sample 

All observations of teacher behavior and interviews had 
already been completed when the staff was assigned to revisit 
centers in rotating pairs to rate for physical space. We 
felt that gathering informatior* on space after our other ac- 
tivities had been completed tended to reduce any **halo ef- 
fect** that might result from concv**rrent space and teacher ob- 
servations. Observer pairi, were instructed to rate each yard 
and its associated indoor s^ ^ice independently, and then rec- 
oncile any differences in their ratingtu A single rating for 
each yard plus *ts indoor space, and a basis for estimating 
reliability were thus obtained at the same time. Where fea- 
sible, ratings were made from adjacent sidewalks or alleys so 
as not to disturb program. Occasionally, where the yard 
could not be seen easily, the observers approached directors 
for permission to enter the yards - 

Our sample is taken from the fifty centers in the ma- 
jor study, with several modifications- We eliminated five 
centers from any revisiting because we felt our reappearance 
would be unwelcome, even on a sidewalk adjacent to the yard. 
Forty-five centers with seventy-nine yards were revisited. 

We had to eliminate ten yards from study for a variety of 
reascms, ranging from reconstruction to lack of clarity of 
yard boundaries, idiich was so pronounced in one large center 
that observers were able to rate only two of its four yards. 
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Our final sample for space analysis, then, consists of sixty 
nine yards, and their associated indoor space, at forty-five 
centers. 



Reliability 

This study of space has been primarily exploratory, and 
some information on the rating scale is in the form of ob- 
server impressions and judgments of relative amount. Many of 
our definitions were necessarily far from rigorous when the 
data were gathered, and it is only in retrospect that we can 
some of our dimensions adequately and designate with 
some feeling of surety what needs to be accounted for, and 
how precisely, in understanding space. 

Reliability of ratings was generally adequate, and use 
of pooled observations was made when appropriate. In cases 
of data on a continuum, observers were never more than one 
point away from one another, except in one instance where one 
observer was unaware that a yard continued around a corner. 
Where applicable, sketches of the yard were used to resolve 
differences in ratings. 

In some cases, disagreements betv/een observers were 
carried as separate categories, or categories were redefined 
so as to include disagreements. Paths presented a particu- 
larly difficult problem. We began by looking for differences 
in shape and -asked all observers to sketch yards and path- 
ways. From the sketches and observer commentary on the 
schedule it became obvious that differences in shape were un- 
important. As finally defined, paths were present throughout 
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the yard, only in part of the yard, or not there at all. The 
yard content was defined as the total of all the different 
things both observers reported. We assumed that it is easy 
to overlook one item among twenty but difficult to invent 
items not actually present. 

There are additional reasons for feeling confidence in 
the reliability of our data. First, the observers had been 
visiting day care centers for some time and were well quali- 
fied to make certain judgments such as relative amount of 
(indoor) equipment and the conflict-potential of equipment 
arrangement. Indoor space was rated from memory, and we felt 
observers could be expected to remember with reasonable accu- 
racy those aspects that directly affected their work in the 
center— such as noise level, the functionality of the space, 
and the relative amount of space. 

In some instances we do not know, with the kind of ac- 
curacy we would like, just what constitutes an average (or 
above or below) amount of something. However, we are confi- 
dent, for instance, that most indoor spaces designated "lim- 
ited are smaller than most indoor spaces designated "aver- 
age," and that most indoor spaces rated as below average in 
amount of equipment have less than those rated as having an 
average amount. By and large, we feel our data are suffi- 
ciently reliable to allow us to make statements about group 
differences, though we cannot be sure each individual space 
is accurately categorized on every dimension. 

Finally, we have found a variety of dimensions of 
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teacher and child behavior which vary with spatial differ- 
ences. We feel these findings tend to confirm the reliabil- 
ity of our method for describing space. 

Development of Summary Ratings of Space Quality 

Although for the purposes of analysis it is possible to 
discriminate the sub-parts of a single large space, we as- 
sumed that space itself is perceived and responded to as a 
whole. In other words, no aspect of space exerts its influ- 
ence independent of its relationship to other parts of that 
space. We felt that as the content and organization of the 
space as a whole became less effective in directing children 
to and holding their interest in play equipment., teacher 
guidance and restriction would rise, and encouragement would 
decrease. We therefore selected what we felt were five cru- 
cial dimensions: organization, complexity, variety, presence 

of special problems, and amount to do per child. 

A scoring system was devised based on our estimate of 
the degree to which the rating on each dimension reflected 
interference with a child’s seeing, moving to, and/or staying 
with equipment. Each dimension was scored as representing 
(1) Minimum, (2) Moderate, or (3) Maximum interference. The 
definitions and details of the scoring system are as follows: 

1. Degree of organization : The relationship between 

yard boundaries, pathway, and the amount of yard 
surface covered with physical objects was used to 
define yard organization as maximum, moderate, or 
minimum. 
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la. Yard boundaries Sub-score 

Mostly physically defined and easily 

seen 1 

Mostly physically defined but not 
easily seen because of size or 
shape 2 

Not physically defined in some large 

part 3 

lb. Pathway 

Clearly defined throughout the yard 1 

Partial path— path disappears or is 

partially blocked 2 

No path, because of either equipment 

blocking or dead space 3 



Ic. Proportion of yard covered by physical 
objects (This was a difficult judg- 
ment for observers . In all but one 
case, which was averaged, ratings 
were within one point of one another 
and were categorized as follows:) 

Almost all covered, or almost all (one 



observer) and 2/3 (one observer) 3 
2/3 covered or 2/3 and 1/2 covered 1 
1/2 covered 1 
1/3 covered, or 1/3 and 1/2 covered 2 
Very little covered, or very little 

and 1/3 3 



Organization ; The sum of the above sub-scores 
on boundaries, pathway, and proportion of yard 
covered by physical objects. 

Sum of 

Sub-scores Score 

Maximum organization 3 or 4 1 

Moderate organization 5 or 6 2 

Minimum organization 7, 8 or 9 3 

(On examination, boundaries proved unrelated to yard quality; 

consequently, ratings on organization reported, in the results 

are based on pathway and proportion of yard covered only.) 
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2. Degree of complexity o f equipment ; The relative 
number of complex and super-uni^s was used to meas- 
ure the capacity of a play space to sustain 
children's interest over a period of time. 

Score 

High complex interest: Three or more complex 

units plus one or more super-units 1 

Moderate complex interest: Pour or more com- 

plex units but no super-units; or two or 
fewer complex units plus one super-unit 
(There were no yards with two or fewer 
complex units and more than one super- 
unit.) 2 

Low complex interest: Three or fewer complex 

units and no super-units 3 

3. Variety of equipment: The number of different 

kinds ot units that the space contained was used 
to measure the relative capacity of that space to 
elicit immediate interest from children. Catego- 

ries included rockers, digging areas, vehicles, 
climbing equipment, playhouse, etc. (see Appendix 
for detailed listing). For example, a play yard 
with twelve vehicles, two sand boxes with digging 
equipment, a rocking boat and a tumble tub has 
three different kinds of things. Our sample vari- 
ety ranged from 4 to 16. 



5 or fewer different units 

6 or more different units 



Score 

2 

1 



Special problems: Categories were developed from 

data reported on check list under special problems. 



No problem 
Lack of shade 

Broken or extremely shabby equipment 
Both lack of shade and shabby equipment 



Score 

1 

2 

2 

3 



Amount to do per child : A ratio between the number 

s imple , c ompl ex and super -units and the number 
of children in the yard was used to measure amount 
to do per child. It seemed to us that superC^units 
would hold children *s interest longest and provivJe 
room for the most children at once; complex units 
would rank second; simple units third. 
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We assigned a value of 4 to complex units on the 
basis that complex units will generally accommodate 
about four children at once. Considering the 
unique potential of super -units we felt they were 
worth two complex units and so we valued them at 8. 
Though many simple units can be used by more than 
one child at a time, the fact that they are less 
continuously interesting than complex led us to as- 
sign a value of 1 to all simple units. ^ 



^he implications of this dimension are most easily ex- 
pressed through an analogy in which play is likened to the 
game of musical chairs. However, for purposes of the analogy 
we shall assume that the objective of the game is not to 
eliminate participants, but to provide each child with a 
chair each time the music stops. In a game with twenty 
chairs and ten children, (2.0 chairs per child), when the 
music stops, children ivill probably easily find an empty 
chair without help. If there are ten children and fifteen 
chairs (1.5 chairs per child), some children will probably 
have occasional difficulty finding an empty chair. The 
closer the number of chairs is to the number of children, the 
more likely will it be that a teacher will need to help chil- 
dren find the empty chairs. If there are fewer chairs than 
children, either some one (or more) must stand every time the 
music stops or children must double up on chairs. If the 
teacher is in charge of the music, shifting from chair to 
chair will take place for all children at once and be much as 
described above. However, if the teacher wants the children 
to listen to their own ’’inner music”, further difficulties 
are introduced. When the number of chairs is close to one 
per child, and a child wants to change chairs, choice will be 
severely limited, and the teacher v/ill probably need to help. 
If several children want to change chairs in close succes- 
sion, the demands on the teacher will be extreme. 

The difference between 2.0, 1.0 and 0.5 units per child 
to children and staff can perhaps be ”felt into” through this 
analogy. ^ The first quartile point (1.0) and the median (1.5) 
of the distribution of this dimension in all yards provided 
probable points at which this particular limitation on chil- 
dren and staff, would first begin to be felt, and then shift 
sharply in its implication. Scores were assigned according- 
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In the example given on page 267 the ^ 

have 22 units (14 simple and 2 complex^ if the ya 
had eleven children there would be 2 units per 

child. 

Amount to do per child was based f " 

with a range from 0.3 to 4.1 and a median of 1.5. 
Cutting points were based roughly on quartiles. 

Score 



1.0 and fewer units per child 

1.1 to 1.5 units per child 
1.6 and more units per child 



3 

2 

1 



The scores on each of the above dimensions were summed 
for each yard, and seven yard quality categories were differ- 
sntiated on a 7-point continuum ranging from high to low 
quality. (See Table 118.) 

TABLE 118 



DISTRIBUTION OF CENTER YARDS BY QUALITY 



SUM OP QUALITY 
SCORES 



N OF 
YARDS 

(Totinr= 69) 



5 - 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 



- 13 



YARD QUALITY CATEGORY 
nP..sr!RIPTION AND NUMBER* 



9 


1. 


Excellent 


7 


2. 


Very good 


17 


3. 


Good 


14 


4. 


Average 


9 


5. 


Poor 


7 


6. 


Very poor 


6 


7. 


Bad 



The numbers assigned to each yard quality category have 
been used as indices of mean yard quality reported in van 
ous sections of the results. 



It is clear from Figure 4 that each of these variables 
-.ontributes to the general measure of yard quality. Although 
we were arbitrary in our scoring system and sometimes failed 
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initially to select appropriate cutting points, it appears 
that the dimensions selected provide a useful estimate of 
relative spatial quality. 



Figure 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CRITERIA OF HIGH QUALITY IN 
THE YARD QUALITY CATEGORIES 




% yards with maximum organization 

% yards with high + moderate complexity 

% yards with variety above median 

— -% yards with no special problems 

% yards with number units/child above median 




Two other summary methods for determining the relative 
quality of space will be found in Appendix C. One relates to 
indoor quality and the other to overall (indoor plus outdoor) 
quality. (This is not a direct evaluation of center quality, 
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but applies only to a single yard plus the indoor space with 
which it is associated.) Our data for indoor space were far 
more impressionistic and less detailed than that for outdoor 
space, and for this rea.^on we feel our ratings on indoor and 
overall quality are reliable only when categorized as above 
or below the median found in the distribution of the total 
sample. Although these ratings helped further our under- 
standing of space, we feel the method of yard analysis out- 
lined above is equally applicable to indoor space and can be 
used to evaluate existing preschool space and to pinpoint 
areas for improvement. 

The space quality of centers was determined from the 
mean quality of each center’s yards. (When yards served dis- 
proportionate numbers of children, scores were weighted ac 
cordingly.) Centers were arbitrarily placed in the quality 
category closest to their mean yard qualit/. These center 
quality categories are used in other chapters of this report. 
In this chapter they are used only as follows: analysis of 

variance was performed on categories of teacher and child be- 
havior by center space quality categories, and we have desig- 
nated those behaviors which were found to vary significantly 
with quality of center space- However , in this chapter all 
data reported are based on yards and their associated indoor 
space, and teacher and child behavior which occurred in 
yards. 
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Findings: Relationship of Space Quality 

to Other Physical Characteristics 
Yard quality as measured was related to several other 
setting variables. These included yard shape and composition 
of surface; yard size, number of children and crowding; vari- 
ables relating to indoor space; and kind of property (con- 
verted or designed). These relationships will be discussed 
below. 



Yard Shape and Composition of Surface 
We found that certain yard shapes and surfaces are as- 
sociated with maximum organization while others are associ* 
ated with minimum organization. The frequency in our sample 
of the different yard shapes, and their relation to measures > 
of quality are shown in Table 119. 



TABLE 119 

RELATIONSHIP OF YARD SHAPE TO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



IteASURE OF QUALITY 




YARD 


SHAPE 




(N=69 yards) 




Irregular 

(N=27) 


Oblong 

(N=26) 


Square 

(N=16) 


Maximum organization 
Clear path 




41 . 0% 
48.0 


30.0% 

50.0 


6. 0% 
25.0 



Only one of the square yards was maximally organized. 
The difficulty could well be related to Hall's observation 
that in this country we tend to furnish a room by placing ob- 
jects around the edges and leaving free space in the middle 
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(Hally 1966), When a yard is organized on this principle and 
has both a long and short axis, the resulting free, central 
area will tend to be elongated and pathvjay-like. When, how- 
ever, the axes are of similar length, any empty central space 
will be roughly circular or square, and, if large enough, act 
as dead space. If an attempt is made to eliminate empty cen- 
tral space by indiscriminately placing equipment over it, the 
surface may well appear to be almost all covered and no clear 
path will be apparent. 

In the one maximally organized square yard, and in two 
square rooms intended for free choice activity, we saw a 
principle of organization which solves this particular prob- 
lem. A rather large play unit was placed in a roughly cen- 
tral position (outdoors it was a sand box; indoors a large 
rug with rockers and books on it). The rest of the equipment 
was located around the outer edges. The free space around 
the central unit then functio*ued as a pathway and in all 
three cases the space was well organized. 

The frequency in our sample of the different yard sur- 
faces, and their relation to measures of quality are shown 
in Table 120. 

Quality varies with the composition of yard surface as 
well as with yard shape. A combination surface is most often 
associated with both clear path and maximum organization. 
Natural and artificial surfaces rate lower on organization, 
and artificial surface yards are more likely than other types 
to suffer from lack of a clear path and lack of shade. Since 
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an artificial surface cannot develop a visible pathway, clar- 
ity depends heavily on placement of equipment and seems dif- 
ficult to achieve. Natural surface yards do develop differ- 
ences as a result of use, so paths can be less broad than in 
artificial yards, and the placement of equipment is less cru- 
cial. A combination surface offers unique support not only 
to the development of paths, but to organization in general. 
In contrast to the araorphousness of natural and artificial 
surfaces, the combination surface provides an initial divi- 
sion of the whole yard into rather large sub-areas, each of 
which would be likely to suggest different activities and the 
equipment appropriate to them. The edges provided by the 
texture change become a major part of a path which both sep- 
arates and connects. The result is organization of space and 
of play ideas as well. 



TABLE 120 

RELATIONSHIP OF YARD SURFACE TO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



MEASIRE OF QUALITY 




YARD SmFACE 




(N=69 yards) 


Natural 

(N=15) 


Artificial 

(N=23) 


Combination 

(N=31) 


Maximum organization 


20.0% 


17.0% 


42.0% 


Clear path 


40.0 


26.0 


58.0 


No shade 


20.0 


65.0 


19.0 



Yard Size, Number of Children and Crowding 
Initially we instructed observers to estimate yard 
size. iVhen we checked our estimates against the actual 
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square footage of outdoor space in twenty-eight centers (38 
yards), as obtained from the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, we found that we had typically under-estimated yards of 
smaller sizes. We therefore re-evaluated the size of all 
yards and formed three size categories: small (less than 

2000 square feet), average (2000 to 4000 square feet), and 
large (more than 4000 square feet). Four yards in the large 
size category were over 10,000 square feet, and we relabeled 
them as very large in estimating yard crowding. 

All four yard size categories are represented with ap- 
proximately equal frequency in the top two space quality cat- 
egories. This finding suggests that adequate development of 
all yard sizes is possible. However, when we examined the 
two lowest quality categories, we found seven times as many 
small, and four times as many large yards as compared to 
yards of average size. Fifty percent of all large size yards 
are in quality categories 3, 4, and 5, and seem to be in the 
peculiar position of ’’looking too good.” These particular 
yards are relatively high on all measures of interest, and 
the difficulty lies in the relatively large numbers of chil- 
dren that play in them. About two- thirds are below the medi- 
an in amount to do per child. (Twenty percent have 1.0 or 
fewer units per child.) Large yards of low quality (catego- 
ries 6 and 7) all present a barren aspect: they are very 

little covered, have large amounts of dead space, and are 
very loiv in interest and amount to do per child. 

Forty percent of all small yards are in the two lowest 
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quality groups and have low overall interest as well as a 
very small amount to do per child. (About forty percent have 
1,0 or fewer units per child.) It is not that small size per 
se presents a severe limit to the quantity of equipment; over 
fifty percent of these yards are half or less covered with 
physical objects and only seventeen percent are almost all 
covered. However, both small and large size yards are more 
crowded with children than are average size yards. 

A measure of crowding was arbitrarily developed from 
the relationship between yard size as categorized and number 
of children as categorized. This allowed us to characterize 
yards as not crowded, moderately crowded, and maximally 
crowded. 

The number of children in the yards ranged from seven 
to forty-five with a median at fifteen, and quartiles at 11 
and 25. We judged ten or fewer children to be appropriate to 
any size yard; eleven to fifteen children to yards of average 
or greater size; sixteen to twenty-four children to large or 
very large yards; and twenty-five or more children to very 
large yards. Using this scheme yards with ten or fewer chil- 
dren could not be rated crowded; small yards with eleven to 
fifteen children were rated moderately crowded; yards with 
sixteen to twenty-four children were rated moderately crowded 
if their size was average and maximally crowded if small; 
yards with twenty-five or more children were rated moderately 
crowded if they were large and maximally crowded if they were 
average or small. 
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We found crowding to be related to mean yard quality 
and to yard size (see Table 121). 

TABLE 121 



RELATIONSHIP OF CROWDING TO YARD QUALITY AND SIZE 



YARD QUALITY 
AND SIZE 


NOT 

CROWDED 


MODERATELY 

CROWDED 


MAXIMALLY 

CRrWDED 




(N=69 yards) 




(N=35) 


(N=26) 


(N=8) 




Mean yard quality 


2.9 


3.7 


5.2 




Yard size: 
Small 
Average 


(N=17) 

(N=35) 


41.0% 

60.0 


35.0% 

29.0 


24.0% 

11.0 


100.0% 

100.0% 


Large and 


very large 
(N=17) 


41.0 


59.0 


0.0 


100.0% 



Maximum crowding is decidedly associated with low spatial 
quality, and although moderate crowding appears to serve a 
useful purpose under some circumstances, there are other cir- 
cumstances when it will interfere with children*s interest 
and involvement. (See discussion below under program format 
and space, pp. 322-325.) Crowding also varies according to 
size, with both small and large yarus more crowded than those 
of average size. 



Indoor Space 

Three of the most important dimensions on which indoor 
space was rated were (1) whether or not the space was func- 
tional (whether the indoor space arrangement impeded or fa- 
cilitated the usual course of events for children and staff) 
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(2) the interest level (whether the relative amount of equip- 
ment was average, above or below); and (3) whether or not the 
noise level was unusually high. 

The positive aspect of each of these dimensions of in- 
door space decreases as yard quality decreases; in general, 
yard quality predicts accompanying indoor quality as measured 
by these criteria. (See Table 122.) 

TABLE 122 



RELATIONSHIP OF YARD QUALITY TO RATINGS OF 
ASSOCIATED INDOOR SPACE 



YARD QUALITY 
CATEGORIES 




INDOOR 


. SPACE 




(N=69 yards) 


Functional 

space 


Interest, 
average, 
and above 


Space, 

not 

noisy 


Excellent and very good 










(1 + 2) 


(N=16) 


81.0% 


100.0% 


94.0% 


Good + average + poor 










(3+4+5) 


(N=40) 


50.0 


70.0 


80.0 


Very poor and bad 










(6 + 7) 


(N=13) 


46.0 


3S.0 


46.0 



Mean quality is higher for yards associated with functional 
indoor space, and functional space is far less likely to have 
additional negative factors indoors (such as low interest. 
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3 

crowdings or noise) than is non-£unctional space# 

We rated interest level indoors in terms of amount of 
equipment that was present: below average, average, above j 

average. Yard quality and amount of complexity were strongly ^ 

associated with indoor interest level. (See Table 123.) | 

TABLE 123 

RELATIONSHIP OP INDOOR INTEREST LEVEL TO 

SELECTED MEASURES OP YARD QUALITY j 

I 

MEASURE OP QUALITY 

(N=69 yards) 

Mean yard quality 

Low outdoor complexity 
(3 or fewer complex and 

no super-units) 93.0% 51.0% 41.0% 



INDOOR INTEREST LEVEL 

Below Above 

average Average average 

(N=16> (N=31) (N=22) 



4.6 3.5 3.1 



Noise Level of Indoor Space 

Examination of the data on indoor space presented a 
picture of unusually low overall quality (indoors and out) 
associated with high noise level indoors. Using the method 
detailed in Appendix space which was below the median on 



^In eight cases observers disagreed as to whether or 
not space was functional. Except for slightly higher mean 
yard quality, functional space on which there was observer 
disagreement does not appear to differ appreciably from non- 
functional space. Although omitted from this table, such 
space has been combined with that in the non-functional cate 
gory in the remainder of this report. 



o 
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summary measures of quality both indoors and outdoors was 
differentiated, and categorized according to whether or not 
the indoor space was noisy. We then compared overall low 
quality noisy space with overall low quality non-noisy space. 
Noisy space indoors is associated with lower quality yards, 
as well as with greater stress in the yards, than is space 
categorized as low quality but not noisy. There seem to be 
more children in less space in the noisy than in the non- 
noisy category with both crowding and numbers of children 
higher. 

In addition, yards associated with noisy space are de- 
cidedly less interesting, and more frustrating in whatever 
interest they do possess, than are yards from the non-noisy 
category. In yards from both categories what little there is 
to do is difficult to get to; neither has any maximum organi- 
zation. But the more crowded conditions in yards in the 
noisy category mean that there are relatively more children 
in the empty space, so that equipment is even harder to get 
to, is more likely to be occupied if and when a child reaches 
it, and probably won*t hold his interest very long anyway 
(low complexity, lower variety, shabby equipment). The non- 
noisy category has some advantage in lack of shabby equip- 
ment, a somewhat greater variety of equipment, and somewhat 
more to do per child. (See Table 124.) 

Further, the number of persons present in noisy space 
is likely to differ from that in space not rated noisy. 
Eighty-three percent of yards in the former category, but 
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only nine percent of yards in the latter, have more than one 
teacher present. This striking difference for staff is ac- 
companied by a less marked one for children, namely, children 
in noisy space are somewhat less likely to be grouped by age. 
An age range of 2 1/2 to 5 was found in over two- thirds of 
the noisy space, as compared to just over half of the non- 
noisy. Lack of age grouping would seem unusually stressful 
where space is crowded and organization and interest are low. 
Under these conditions children probably have difficulty get- 
ting away from interfering younger children or overstimulat- 
ing older ones, and conflict is likely to arise. 



TABLE 124 

RELATIONSHIP OF NOISE LEVEL IN LOW QUALITY SPACE 
TO SELECTED MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



MEASURE OF QUALITY 


NOISE LEVEL INDOORS 


(N=23 settings) 


Not noisy 
(N=ll) 


Noisy 

(N=12) 


Mean yard quality 


4.5 


5.6 


Yard with number of children 
above median 
Crowded yard 

Shabby or broken equipment 

Variety below median 

1.0 or fewer units per child 


63 . 0% 

72.0 
0.0 

54.0 

36.0 


84.0% 

92.0 

33.0 

75.0 

58.0 


When more than one teacher 


is present, 


transgressions 


by children appear more likely to 


be seen and 


acted upon. 



Where space Quality is low, it seems to us that the presence 
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of more than one teacher may operate to jhe detriment of the 
group and actually be the critical determinant for noise. If 
teachers refrained from interfering in conflicts between 
children (and thus contributing to the frustrations and limi- 
tations that children are experiencing), it is quite possible 
that a kind of hierarchy of strong versus weak, older versus 
younger, might develop. As unpleasant as this may sound, 
children would at least know where they stand. If Johnny 
knows there is no sense in trying to get the red trike from 
Mike, because Mike will hit him, conflict is less likely to 
develop than if previous teacher intervention has led Johnny 
to expect that if Mike hits him and he cries there is a good 
chance that the teacher will get the trike for him. Without 
teacher intervention, even if the older and stronger boys 
take over most of the equipment, there will still be safe 
corners of the yard where other children can congregate and 
develop their own groups or find some way of moving up in the 
hierarchy. It is not necessarily space alone, but the 
teacher’s response to space-induced behavior of children, 
which appears to be causing much of the noise. 

Kind of Property: Converted or Designed 

When we examined this dimension we found that mean yard 
quality and maximum organization were somewhat higher for de- 
signed than for converted property. (See Table 125.) At the 
same time, natural yard surfaces, with their virtual absence 
of shade problems, are found primarily on converted property. 
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while artificial yards, which have many shade problems, are 
closely associated with designed property. 



TABLE 125 



RELATIONSHIP OF KIND OF PROPERTY TO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



MEASURE OF QUALITY 

(N=69 settings) 
Mean yard quality 



KIND OF PROPERTY 



onverted 



Designed 




Maximum organization 
Natural surface 
Artificial surface 
No shade 



24 . 0% 

41.0 

11.0 

26.0 



34.0% 

3.0 

54.0 

43.0 



The greater maximum organization on designed p/operty 
is not related to the presence of more of those yard shapes 
and surfaces which are easier to organize: both converted 

and designed property have similar numbers of combination- 
surfaced and irregular or oblong-shaped yards. It appears, 
however, that while converted property has about the same 
amount of maximum organization in oblong yards, it does not 
have the same degree of maximum organization in combination- 
surfaced and irregular-shaped yards as does designed proper- 
ty. (See Table 126.) 

We suspect that combination and irregular yards on con- 
verted property have less potential for maximum organization 
than do those found on designed property. The covered porch 
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adjacent to a building designed as a day care center is quite 
different in its implications from the driveway or cement 
path near a converted house, and irregularity which is part 
of a day care design may be quite different from the acci- 
dental presence of a side yard. 



TABLE 126 

DEGREE OF MAXIMUM ORGANIZATION BY YARD SURFACE, 
SHAPE, AND KIND OF PROPERTY 



YARD CHARACTERISTICS 


DEGREE. OF MAXIMUM ORGANIZATION 




Kind of Property 






Converted 


Designed 


Combination surface 
Irregular shape 
Oblong shape 


31.0% (N=16) 

31.0 (N=16) 

30.0 (N=10) 


53.0% 

55.0 

31.0 


(N=13) 

(N=ll) 

(N=16) 



Indoor space is decidedly better in designed property. 
Roughly three-fourths of the yards on designed property are 
associated with above average indoor space, while three- 
fourths of the yards from converted property have below aver- 
age indoor space. 

Indoor space on converted property tends to be less 
functional than on designed property. Although yard size and 
numbers of children are similar, the amount of indoor space 
is decidedly less for converted property than for designed, 
and consequently, crowding results. (See Table 127.) 



o 
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TABLB 127 



CHARACTERISTICS OF INDOOR SPACE BY 
KIND OF PROPERTY 



INDOOR CHARACTER~IST ICS 

(N=69 settings) 

Mean amount of indoor space 



KIND OP PROPERTY 

Converted Designed 

(N=34) (N=35)_ 

Limited Average 



Not functional 
Crowded 



82.0% 20.0% 

59 . 0 .: 17 . 0 * 




Findings: Relationship of Space Quality to 

S t r uc tural and Organizationaj^ 

Ch aracteristics 

In this section we will discuss the differences in spa- 
tial quality by center size and sponsorship, and by certain 
characteristics of children, namely, ethnicity, socioeconomic 

status and age. 

Space Characteristics and Size of Center 
There appears to be a consistent and pervasive rela- 
tionship of center size to spatial quality. Yards from medi- 
um size centers are of decidedly higher quality and have sub- 
stantially more maximum organization, higher variety and com- 
plexity, and larger amounts to do per child than yards from 

either small or large centers. (See Table 128.) 

Relatively large amounts of emptiness characterize 
yards from both large and small centers; about forty percent 
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of yards from small centers and sixty percent of yards from 
large centers are relatively empty. Only nine percent of 
yards from large centers are relatively full, while about 
forty percent of the yards from small centers are in this 
category. We observed that small centers often have large 
amounts of simple equipment, thereby providing more units per 
child than large centers, in which yards tend to be simply 
equipment-poor . 



TABLE 128 

REiATIC»4SHIP OF CE^JTER SIZE TO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



MEASURE OF QUALITY 


CENTER SIZE 




(N=69 yards) 


Small 

(N=12) 


Medium 

(N=35) 


Large 

(N=22) 


Mean yard quality 


4.3 


2.9 


4.8 


Maximum organization 


8.0% 


45.0% 


9.0% 


Variety above median 


33.0 


69.0 


28.0 


High and moderately high 
complexity 


17.0 


63.0 


23.0 


Amount to do per child 
above median 


42.0 


57.0 


23.0 



The pattern in yards from large centers, unlike small 
and medium size centers, contrasts strongly with the pattern 
found in their indoor space. Small centers are consistently 
inadequate, both indoors and outdoors, with eighty- three per- 
cent of their indoor space below average. Roughly half the 
indoor space associated with yards from medium size centers 
is below average. However, only a third of the yards from 
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large centers have indoor space which is below average by our 
criteria. The superiority of indoor space in large centers 
leads us to believe that the yards have simply been forgot- 
ten, It is possible that the exigencies of operating a large 
center negate any opportunity for directors to become aware 
of yards and how they are functioning. For a director in a 
large center to see yards, she must set aside special time 
and do a great deal of walking. In many large centers, no 
yards can be s^en from the director's office, nor are all 
yards visible from one centrally located doorway. In addi- 
tion, yards cannot be observed casually throughout the day in 
the course of the director's necessary indoor activities, 
since the indoor space is very large, and the shortest walk- 
ing distance through the building is generally far from a 
windowed wall« 

Although we have no directly relevant data, we are im- 
pressed with the sheer amount of indoor space in some large 
size centers. Many rooms are too large to be effectively 
supervised if children engage in free choice or free play. 
Additionally, the number of linear feet through which chil- 
dren and staff must move in the course of a day impresses us 
as formidable. It seems that the staff has the simple choice 
between lining children up and leading them all at once 
through the necessary distance, or using a special sort of 
subtle manipulation which accomplishes this move by gradual 
stages. A brief example of this subtle manipulation follows 
when children entered a large room first thing in the 




• • 
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morning, they walked some distance to the first of six tables 
where table toys were available. As more children arrived, 
teachers set toys on the second table, then the third, and 
cleared off the first, and then the seccmd, table. Very 
gradually, children were moved from tables near the entry to 
tables closer to the spaces they would occupy when they were 
formed into groups. Subtle manipulation puts strict limits 
on the amount of freedom which can be granted children and 
staff; many straightforward long walks may well result in ob- 
streperous children and dissatisfied staff. 

Another limit on amount of freedom comes from logis- 
tical necessities in a center of large size. Groups of chil- 
dren and their teachers simply must arrive at expected activ- 
ities on time; the first group assigned to a toilet room can- 
not be late without making other groups late in turn; snack 
time must end in time for lunch procedures to begin; etc. 
Quite apart from our criteria for evaluating indoor space, 
the large amount of space per se and the large numbers of 
children apparently act to impede freedom of movement and 
freedom of choice for children and staff - 

Spatial Characteristics and Sponsorship 

Mean yard quality is only slightly related to sponsor- 
ship, with proprietary centers of somewhat lower quality than 
the other types. Differences in center size and kind of 
property, however, are strongly related to sponsorship. 

(See Table 129.) 
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TABLE 129 

RELATIONSHIP OF SPONSORSHIP TO YARD QUALITY, SIZE 
OF CENTER, AND KIND OF PROPERTY 



YARD CHARACTERISTICS 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=69 yards) 


Proprietary 

(N=36) 


Non-profit 

(N=6) 


Public 

(N=27) 


Mean yard quality 


3.8 


3.3 


3.3 


% of yards from: 
Large centers 
Small centers 
Converted property 


19.0% 

28.0 

83.0 


17.0% 

17.0 

0.0 


52. 0% 
4.0 
11.0 



All yards from non-profit centers are on designed property 
and two- thirds are of medium size; yards from public centers 
are found primarily on designed property and are about equal- 
ly divided between medium and large center size. Yards from 
proprietary centers are found primarily on converted proper- 
ty, about half in centers of medium size, thirty percent in 
small centers, and twenty percent in large centers. 

The converted property typical of proprietary centers 
carries with it both disadvantages and advantages. Proprie- 
tary centers have somewhat less maximum organization, and 
far more below average indoor space. However, they are more 
likely to have natural yards and fewer shade problems than 
public centers. (See Table 130.) 

While the size of yards does not differ by sponsorship, 
yards from proprietary centers tend to have more children and 
are therefore more crowded than yards from public centers. 
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TABLE 130 



RELATIONSHIP OF SPONSORSHIP TO MEASURES 

OP SPACE QUALITY 



MEASURE OP QUALITY 
(N=63 yards) 



SPONSORSHIP 



Proprietary 

(N=36) 



Public 

(N=27) 



Maximum organization 
Indoor quality below average 
Artificial surface 
Natural surface 
Shade problems 



39.0% 

78.0 

11.0 

39.0 

17.0 



48.0% 

11.0 

70.0 
4.0 

52.0 



Indoor space in proprietary centers is also more crowded than 
in public centers. (See Table 131.) 

TABLE 131 



RELATIONSHIP OF SPONSORSHIP TO CROWDING 




MEASURE OF CROWDING 
(N=63 yards) 



Proprietary 

(N=36) 



Number of children above median 



53.0% 



Public 

(N=27) 

37 . 0% 



Crowded yards 
Indoor space crowded 



58.0 33.0 

53.0 19-0 



Centers under the two sponsorships differ markedly in 
kind of equipment. Public centers in contrast to proprietary 
centers characteristically have low numbers of simple 
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units, ^ high complexity, and virtually never have shabby 
equipment or below-average equipment indoors. The higher 
complexity in yards from public centers results in their hav- 
ing a larger amount to do per child. (See Table 132.) 



TABLE 132 



REL/^TIONSHIP OF SPONSORSHIP TO EQUIPMENT 

CHARACTERISTICS 



EQUIPMENT CHARACTERISTICS SPONSORSHIP 

Proprietary Public 

(N=63 yards) (N=36) ^^=272 



Number of simple units above median 70.07® 

High + moderately high complexity 30.0 

Shabby and broken equipment 22.0 

Below-average equipment indoors 33.0 

Amount to do per child above median 36.0 



34.07® 

66.0 

0.0 

4.0 

52.0 



Many yards in public centers are subject to vandalism 
and are consequently relatively barren. We have wondered if 
it might be possible to develop a ’’moveable yard,” in which 
many types of equipment could be designed to be taken out in 
the morning and put back in the late afternoon. This same 
sort of procedure might be helpful in dual-purpose centers 



^he number of simple units in a yard is not related 
to mean yard quality. In some yards a large number of simple 
units is the only source of interest; to some extent, the 
presence of many such units is associated with an absence of 
complex units. We recognize the value of simple units; our 
emphasis on complexity stems from its relative absence in our 
sample and the effects of this absence on children’s and 
teachers’ behavior. 
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where a play yard must also serve other purposes such as a 
Sunday parking lot. 

Socioeconomic Status, Center Sponsorship 
and Spatial Quality 

Yards were classified according to the SES of the 
center’s clientele. Centers under proprietary sponsorship 
serve families from SES categories I, II and III; centers 
under public sponsorship serve families only from SES catego- 
ries III and IV. For both types of sponsorship, average yard 
quality is higher with higher SES. (See Table 133.) 



TABLE 133 

MEAN YARD QUALITY BY SPONSORSHIP AND SES 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 




MEAN YARD 


QUALITY 


OP CLIENTELE 




Sponsorship 


i 




Proprietary 


Public 


SES I (N=7)* 




3.6 


— 


SES II (N=19) 




4.0 




SES III (N=33) 




4.7 (N=10) 


3.0 (N=23) 


SES IV (N=4)** 




— 


5.3 


* These 7 yards are 


from 4 


centers. 




** These 4 yards are 


from 3 


centers. 





Only proprietary centers offer sufficient range in SES 
to permit extensive comparison on this basis, although some 
differences also appear within public centers by SES level. 
Yard quality is positively associated with SES of clients. 
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Centers serving children from the highest socioeconomic cate- 
gory have yards better in several respects than SES II and 
III yards; organization is relatively high, crowding rela- 
tively low, and there is characteristically less simple and 
more complex equipment. (See Table 134.) 

TABLE 134 

RELATIONSHIP OF SES TO SELECTED MEASURES 

OF YARD QUALITY 
(Proprietary centers only) 



MEASURE OF QUALITY 




SES 




(N=36 yards) 


~ I 
(N=7) 


II 

(N=19) 


III 

(N=10) 


Maximum organization 


57.0% 


37.0% 


30.0% 


Crowded 


43.0 


58.0 


70.0 


Number of simple units 








above median 


28.0 


84.0 


70.0 


Super-unit or 4 or more 








complex units 


43.0 


32.0 


20.0 



Indoor space in SES I centers is of unusually high 
quality, exceptionally roomy and interesting with no exces- 
sive noise and little crowding. Children in these centers 
are provided with an interesting, well-organized, and shel- 
tered environment. Not only does the indoors provide better 
space than the outdoors, but few yards provide any contact 
with activities outside the fence; in three-fourths of the 
yards nothing can be seen from within the fence except the 
center itself and the tops of neighboring buildings. Centers 
serving children of lower socioeconomic level are more apt to 
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offer glimpses of a lively outside world — a busy elementary 
school yard or street, (See Table 135,) 

TABLE 135 

RELATIONSHIP OF SES TO SELECTED MEASURES 
OF INDOOR QUALITY 



(Proprietary centers only) 



MEASURE OF QUALITY 




SES 




(N=36 yards) 


I 

(N=7) 


II 

(N=19) 


III 

(N=10) 


Above average indoor quality 


71.0% 


11.0% 


10.0% 


Above average amount of space 


100.0 


20.0 


30.0 


Average or above amount of 








equipment 


100.0 


53.0 


70.0 


Not noisy 


100.0 


68.0 


40.0 



Spatial Characteristics and Ethnicity of 

Children 

We examined space quality according to the ethnicity of 
the children’s groups: fifty- three yards had Caucasian, nine 

Negro, six mixed ethnicity and one Mexican-American children. 
(In the analysis we have combiner^ the mixed ethnicity and 
Mexican-American groups.) 

Yards serving Negro children are of distinctly low 
quality. The great majority have minimum organization, two- 
thirds are low on both measures of interest — complexity and 
variety — and over forty percent have 1.0 or fewer units per 
child. (See Table 136.) 
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TABLE 136 

RELATIONSHIP OF ETHNICITY TO SELECTED 



^EAS^JRES OF YARD QUALITY 



MEASURE OF YARD QUALITY 


ETHNICITY 




(N=69 yards) 


Caucasian 

(N=53) 


Mixed 

(N=7) 


Negro 

(N=9) 


Mean yard quality 


3.6 


2.9 


5.1 


Minimum organization 
Variety below median 
3 or fewer complex, no super- 
1.0 or fewer units per child 


30.0% 

49.0 
-units 56.0 

21.0 


28.0% 

43.0 

42.0 

14.0 


88.0% 

66.0 

77.0 

44.0 



Two-thirds of the yards serving Negro children also are 
associated with below average indoor quality. Both high 
noise level and below average indoor equipment are particu- 
larly prevalent. (See Table 137.) 



TABLE 137 






RELATIONSHIP OF ETHNICITY TO SELECTED 




MEASURES OF 


INDOOR QUALITY 






MEASURE OF INDOOR QUALITY 


ETHNICITY 




(N=69 yards) 


Caucasian 

(N=53) 


Mixed 

(N=7) 


Negro 

(N=9) 


Below average indoor quality 
Noisy 

Equipment below average 


49.0% 

15.0 

21,0 


29.0% 

0.0 

28.0 


67.0% 

44.0 

44.0 



Only one yard--from an average size, single yard, non- 
profit, designed center — serving Negro children is in the top 
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quality category. Of the remaining eight yards, five are in 
the two lowest quality categories and none are above category 
four. In fact, although only nineteen percei t of all yards 
in our sample were rated in the two lowest yard categories, 
fifty-five percent of the yards with Negro children were so 
rated. 

Yards with Mexican-American and mixed ethnicity chil- 
dren are usually found in average size public centers, which 
tend to be of relatively high quality. 

Spatial Characteristics and Age of Children 
When we grouped yards according to the ages of the 
children they served, we found the pattern presented in Table 
138. 



TABLE 138 



RELATIONSHIP OF AGE OF CHILDREN TO SELECTED 
MEASURES OF YARD QUALITY 



®ASIIRE' OF YAID QuAEl'Tf 




AGE 'OF C31IU)RM 




(N=69 yards) 


lAll 

ages 

(N=30) 


Twos 

(N=17) 


Threes 

(Nsl2) 


Fours 

(N=10) 


Mean yard quality 


4.0 


3.9 


3.1 


3.4 


Crowded 


67.0% 


35.0% 


32.0% 


40.0% 


Low complexity 
Very low variety 


57.0 


76.0 


41.0 


50.0 


(5 or less) 


13.0 


35.0 


17.0 


20.0 



Yards which serve all ages of children are substantially 
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more crowded than those which serve individual age groups. 
Yards which serve younger children are decidedly the least 
interesting; no yard for two-year-olds in our sample has more 
than eight to ten different kinds of things to do and none 
has more than three complex units or two super -units. Of the 
seventeen yards for young children, ten have either none or 
one complex unit and no super-unit, and nineteen have 1.5 or 
fewer units per children. 

While two-year-olds probably need a simpler environment 
than older children, we have the feeling that many yards for 
twos may well elicit and maintain what is commonly called 
typical two-year-old behavior. For instance, we observed one 
yard with one teacher and a free choice format, rated in 
quality category 4, in which there were nine children, seven 
simple units, one complex unit and no super-unit, 1-1 units 
per child, and five kinds of things to do (variety). The 
most important problem for children in this yard is finding 
something interesting to do next. Because they are two and 
one-half to three years old, ’’next” will come quite often; 
and because of the minimum complexity, ’’next” will most like- 
ly be a shift from unit to unit, rather than a broadening of 
interest and involvement within a single (complex) unit. The 
yard, in other words, offers little opportunity to increase 
attention span. The low complexity also limits the amount of 
parallel play that can occur in a setting where it will natu- 
rally lead to cooperative play. Because of the small amount 
to do per child, it is very likely that children will have a 
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hard time finding the empty unit places from which to choose, 
and will want what someone else has. It seems to us that 
this yard makes it necessary for children to ”learn to share 
and take turns.** In addition, children may be highly and un- 
necessarily dependent upon the teacher in finding something 
to do. 

All age groups are represented in the highest yard 
quality category, and though the numbers are small, the dif- 
ferences in equipment are suggestive of an approach to age- 
appropriate yard development. Nine yards in seven centers 
were rated excellent (only one multiple yard center had all 
its yards so rated). 

In Table 139 real numbers, rather than percentages, 
have been used to clarify the differences which exist, and to 
give the reader some *’feel** for what an excellent quality 
yard provides. Yards for two-year-olds are distinguished 
very clearly from the others by their lower total complexity. 
Three and four-year-old groups, by and large, have many more 
complex units and thus tend to have more to do per child as 
well as somewhat higher variety. The two yards of excellent 
quality which serve all ages will be discussed in detail in 
the section on program format (pp. 322-323 below). 

In two-year-old yards, high variety seems dependent on 
careful selection of equipment, most particularly a careful 
avoidance of duplication in simple units. It looks very much 
as if what is important to space for young children is a re- 
lationship between number of children and number of simple, 
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complex and super-units which results in a relatively large 
amount to do per child; and a definite but limited amount 
both of complexity and variety. Complexity and variety prob 
ably have limits beyond which the yard will be too stimulat- 
ing for younger children. But some complexity is needed to 
(1) maximize opportunities for choice while keeping a limit 
on variety, (2) provide opportunities to lengthen attention 
span, and (3) provide constructively appropriate settings in 
which children can meet. 



TABLE 139 

DIFFERENCES IN NINE YARDS OF EXCELLENT 
QUALITY BY AGE OF CHILDREN 



AGE OF 

CHILD YARD CHARACTERISTICS 





# of 


# of 


# of 
sim- 


# of 
com- 


^ of 




# of 

units 

per 


Sum of 
com- 
plex 




chil- 

dren 


teach- 

ers 


ple 

units 


plex 

units 


super- 

units 


Vari- 

ety 


child plus 

supe r* 


Twos 


13 


2 


12 


1 


2 


10 


2.5 


20 


Twos 


9 




6 


3 


1 


9 


2.9 


20 


Threes 


11 


1 


5 


8 


2 


9 


4.1 


48 


Threes 


19 


2 


28 


4 


2 


11 


3.2 


32 


Fours 


12 


1 


2^'*’ 


3 


2 


6*^' 


2.5 


28 


Fours 


18 


1 


9 


8 


2 


12 


3.5 


48 


Fours 


12 


1 


7 


5 


1 


10 


2.9 


36 


All ages 


32 


3 


32 


6 


1 


10 


2.1 


32 


All ages 


35 


4 


13 


11 


3 


13 


3.6 


68 


* Complex units are 


valued at 4 


and super at 


8 units 



each. 

** An adjacent yard for kindergarten children is often 
used by this group - 

This group does not routinely have two teachers. The 
extra teacher was apparently present to help with a 
finger painting activity. 






Findings; Space Quality as a 
Predictor of Teacher Behavior 
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Teacher behavior in yards is related to yard quality- 
As the quality of space decreases, the amount of nonroutine 
encouragement decreases, while the amount of guidance and re- 
striction increases. Table 140 shows these relationships. 

TABLE 140 

YARD QUALITY BY SELECTED ^^EASURES OF TEACHER 

BEHAVIOR 

(Figures are mean percentages) 



OBSERVATIONS BY YARD 

QUALITY CATEGORY TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



(N=451) 




Nonroutine 

Encouragement 


Guidance 


Restriction 


1. 


Excellent 


CN=82) 


30.3% 


24.6% 


4.6% 


2. 


Very good 


(N=51) 


26.2 


26.0 


6.7 


3. 


Good 


(H=92) 


19.6 


30.5 


10.0 


4. 


Average 


(N=93) 


19.0 


33.0 


12.3 


5. 


Poor 


(N=34) 


1C. 4 


29.8 


11.2 


6. 


Very poor 


(N=29) 


16.9 


40.5 


9.0 


7. 


Bad 


(N=70) 


14.6 


30.0 


9.8 



The decrease in amount of guidance in the bad' qual- 
ity category probably is related to the fact that eighty- 
three percent of the observations in this category come from 
three yards where outdoor activity was primarily teacher- 
directed and highly organized. 
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Teacher manner rated as sensitive and friendly and 
children’s responses rated as interested and involved de- 
crease with decreasing yard quality. (See Table 141.) 

TABLE 141 



YARD QUALITY BY TEACHER MANNER AND 
CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 



YARD QUALITY 


CATEGORY 


TEACHER MANNER* 


CHILDREN RESPONSES* 


(N=451 observations) 


Ratings of Sensi- 
tive and friendly 


Ratings of Inter- 
ested and involved 


1. Excellent 


(N=82) 


89.0% 


85.0% 


2. Very good 


(N=51) 


87.0 


67.0 


3- Good 


(N=92) 


55.0 


49.0 


4. Average 


(N=93) 


56.0 


62.0 


5. Poor 


(N=34) 


53.0 


62.0 


6. Very poor 


(N=29) 


38.0 


51.0 


7. Bad 


<N=70) 


46. 0 


43.0 



Significant ^ .05 level (F ratio) 



Lessons Taught 

The number of lessons taught also decreases with de- 
creasing space quality. Lessons in consideration and crea- 
tivity decrease the most, while there is a concomitant in- 
crease in rules of social living. The reversal found in the 
lowest quality category on number of lessons taught is re- 
lated to the extensive use of teacher-directed activities in 
half of the yards in this category. (See Table 142.) 
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TABLE 342 



YARD QUALITY BY SELECTED LESSONS TAUGHT.’ 



OBSERVATIONS BY 

YARD QUALITY LESSONS TAUGHT 

category (As a percentage of total lessons taught) 

Mean # Creativ- 

lessons ity & 



(N=4S1) 


taught 

per 

obs- 


Consid- 

era- 

tion* 


experi- 

menta- 

tion 


Rules of 
social 
living* 


Control 

and 

restraint 


1. Excellent 
(N=82) 


2.8 


26.0% 


21.0% 


0.0% 


2.0% 


2. Very good 
(N=51) 


1.7 


15.0 


14.0 


4.0 


12.0 


3, Good 

(N=92) 


1.6 


6. 0 


19.0 


8.0 


15.0 


4. Average 

(N=93) 


1.5 


11.0 


18.0 


15.0 


6.0 


5. Poor 

(N=34) 


1.6 


18.0 


4.0 


22.0 


2.0 


6. Very poor 
(N=29) 


0.8 


4.0 


9.0 


23.0 


18.0 


7. Bad 

(N=70) 


2.1 


4.0 


2.0 


18.0 


15.0 


Significant * 


.05 level 


(F-ratio) 









It seems to us that there is a compensatory relation- 
ship between lessons in consideration for rights and feelings 
of others and in rules of social living. Where the quality 
of the space is high and children are mostly interested and 
involved, the teacher has time to observe her group and be 
aware of children who need help in understanding and achiev- 
ing their own and others’ rights. The teaching of rules of 
social living tends to rise in part, we think, as this ’’dis- 
cretionary" time of the teachers becomes more limited, and 
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spatial factors necessitate more and more frequent teacher 
responses to children’s behavior. Children need to ’’learn to 
be nice to their friends” when the teacher does not have time 
to spend with an individual child helping him recover his 
’’nice feelings.” Children need to learn to ’’share and take 
turns” when the space is so poor that there is not enough for 
children to do and/or the teacher does not have time to help 
children wait. There is, we think, this sense in which rules 
of social living are a kind of ’’shorthand” for consideration, 
and spatial factors can force the development of this short- 
hand. 

Lessons in creativity stay relatively high throttgh 
quality category 4, then decline while rules of social living 
and control and restraint rise. To teach creativity is to 
attempt to elicit (or give the child the opportunity to main- 
tain his capacity for) a spontaneous individual response. 
Creativity is not something that happens at a table activity 
from 10:00 to 10:20 every morning and at no other time; it is 
rather an overall attitude toward life and the world, which 
if genuinely elicited and/or reinforced will tend to general- 
ize and structure much of the child’s behavior. But creativ- 
ity needs two things beyond the teacher’s activity in its be- 
half — a setting which will support its manifestations 
throughout the day, and some larger attitude to ’’socialize” 
it, as it were. In the categories of lessons taught, consid- 
eration for the rights and feelings of others is an attitude 
which can consistently and reasonably be said to offer 
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structure (i.e., limits within which a child can behave in 
spontaneous, individual, and novel ways) for creativity- 
Rules of social living, and control and restraint tend to op- 
pose creativity--they say "No, you may not," and "This is why 
you may notJ" rather than helping children to find ways of 
achieving their goals within the structure of consideration. 

In the physical setting, complex and super-units with 
their multiplicity of play ideas seem to us necessary for the 
support of creativity. Overall high quality space is neces- 
sary both to provide the teacher with sufficient discretion- 
ary time to teach consideration, and to provide the children 
with 5iufficient opportunities for creative play. 

Children’s responses are surprisingly high in quality 
category 5, a finding which may relate to the very low amount 
of creativity that is being taught. Teaching of both rules 
and consideration is relatively high, and there is virtually 
no attempt to make the setting do what it cannot do — support 
creativity. We feel very strongly that space needs to be an- 
alyzed for its capacity to support creativity; and if there 
IS lesser capacity, either space quality should be improved, 
or creativity should not be taught. 

Conflict 

Several times we have suggested that spatial factors 
can be the cause of conflict among children. The increase in 
restriction and guidance, control and rules, which accompan- 
ies decreasing quality of space supports our contention. 
Previously we have suggested ways in which spatially induced 
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conflict can be reduced, and we would like to put the impli- 
cations of these suggestions into perspective. 

As stated previously, our conceptual framework assumes 
both that a balance of types of teacher behavior (encourage- 
ment, teacher direction, guidance, restriction, and neutral 
behavior) is necessary in fostering children's growth, and 
that certain types of behavior, particr.larly nonroutine en- • 
couragement, will predominate in programs which are optimal. 
In suggesting that spatially- induced conflict can be reduced, 
we are not implying that all conflict should be eliminated. 

It should, however, be reduced to manageable proportions and 
limited to that for which children themselves can generate 
solutions. This is not to say that the teacher should re- 
frain from offering needed help in developing solutions, but 
spatial factors should not be permitted to force her into the 
provision of arbitrary rules or whole solutions- 

It seems to us that a meaningful kind of conflict does 
occur in the highest quality yard group, and that children 
are being encouraged to develop their own solutions. Twenty- 
six percent of all lessons taught were consideration, and 
fifteen percent and thirteen percent respectively were de- 
voted to dealing with other children and self-sufficiency. 
Restriction is not totally absent, although teaching of rules 
is, and teaching of control is minimal- Children cannot deal 
with other children or develop self-sufficiency without 
learning to cope independently with conflict. The fact that 
consideration is taught most frequently in yards of highest 
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quality suggests that, as with creativity, consideration for 
ri ghts and feelings of oneself and others provides the limits 
within which the child’s own solution to a conflict is ac- 
cepted by the teacher. 

When dealing with other children and self-sufficiency 
are not taught within a framework of consideration (as would 
appear to be the case in some of the lower quality yard 
groups), we suspect that either some kind of hierarchical 
’’pecking order” will be likely to develop, or teacher inter- 
ference (high restriction and control) will result in noisy 
expression of general frustration. 

Program Format 

Characteristics of space in yards in the four program 
formats are shown in Table 143. Yard quality is highest for 
the free choice format, lowest for the teacher -directed for- 
mats. 

Over a quarter of the free choice yards are of excel- 
lent quality, and none of bad quality; mean quality is high- 
est for this format. Free play yards have equal though 
small percentages of excellent and bad quality yards, and 
mean quality is second highest. Teacher-directed yards have 
a small percentage of excellent and a slightly larger per- 
centage of bad quality and rank third in mean quality. Yards 
with the teacher-directed/free play format have the lowest 
mean quality, some yards of bad quality and no yards of ex- 
cellent quality. 
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TABLE 143 

PROGRiXM FORMAT BY SELECTED MEASURES OF 



SPACE QUALITY 



MEASUl'lE OF QUALITY 




PR0GRAI4 FORMAT 


(N=69 yards) 


Free 

play 

(N=19) 


Free 

choice 

(N=22) 


Teacher - 
directed/ 
free play 
(N=15) 


Teacher - 
directed 
(N=13) 


Mean yard quality 


3.8 


3.4 


4.4 


4.1 


Percentage of yards 
rated: 

Excellent 

Bad 


10.0% 

10.0 


27.0% 

0.0 


0.0% 

13.0 


8.0% 

13.0 



In general, small numbers of children in small and av- 
erage size yards characterize the free choice format; large 
numbers of children in average and large yards characterize 
the free play format; and large numbers of children in small 
and average size yards characterize the two teacher-directed 
formats. In addition, yards by program format vary both in 
relative amount of crowding (number of children relative to 
yard size) and relative amount of yard surface which is cov- 
ered by equipment. The yards from teacher-directed formats 
tend to be both crowded and covered with equipment; free play 
yards tend to be crowded, but have least equipment coverage, 
while free choice yards have almost no crowding, and equip- 
ment coverage which is greater than found in free play, but 
less than in the teacher-directed formats. (See Table 144.) 
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TABLE 144 



YARD USE BY PROGRAM FORMAT 



USE CHARACTERISTIC 




PROGRAM POR^WT 




(N=69 yards) 


Free 

play 

(N=19) 


Free 

choice 

(N=22) 


Teacher- 
directed/ 
free play 
(N=15) 


Teacher- 

directed 

(N=13) 


Mean yard size* 
Mean proportion of 


2.5 


1.9 


1.7 


2.1 


surface covered** 


3.4 


2.8 


2.1 


2.5 


Percentage: children 


above median 


52.0% 


14.0% 


60.0% 


77.0% 


Percentage: crowded 


53.0 


18.0 


80.0 


62.0 


* Yard size: Small = 1, 

large = 4. 


Average 


- 2, Large = 3, Very 


** Proportion of surface 


covered 


from 5 


point scale 


where 


1 = almost all covered and 5 


= very 


little covered. 



It appears that the free formats typically have much 
more empty space and more maximum organization than the 
teacher-directed formats. Quite simply, it is far easier for 
children to move around in free format yards. 

There is consistent similarity in equipment character- 
istics between free choice and teacher-directed formats 
(about half the yards in the latter category actually provide 
over twenty percent free choice in their programs). Yards 
with these formats are high on complexity outdoors and amount 
cQuipment rndoors, and low on number of simple units. 

Free play and teacher— dir ected./free play formats are found in 
yards low in number of complex units, high on number of sim- 
ple units, and poor in indoor equipment, (See Table 145.) 
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Space used for free choice tends to have equipment which pro- 
vides more long-term interest, while space used for free play 
provides less such equipment. 



TABLE 145 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF EQUIPf^ffiNT 
BY PROGRAM FORMAT 



EQUIP^ENT 

CHARACTERISTICS 




PROGRAM FORMAT 




(N=69 yards) 


Free 

play 

(N=19) 


Free 

choice 

(N=22) 


Teacher- 
directed/ 
free play 
(N=15) 


Teacher- 

directed 

(N=13) 


4 or more complex 
and/or super -unit 


3 7.0% 


55.0% 


27.0% 


54.0% 


Number of simple units 
above median 


58.0 


36.0 


80.0 


38.0 


Indoor equipment 
below average 


42.0 


9.0 


33.0 


15.0 



In general, then, yards from the various formats can be 
characterized as follows: free choice provides ease of move- 

ment plus the kind of equipment that vjill tend to hold 
children’s interest the longest; free play provides ease of 
movement and equipment which does not tend to hold children’s 
interest very long. The teacher-directed format provides re- 
striction of movement but equipment which will hold 
children’s interest longer; and teacher-directed/free play 
provides restriction of movement and equipment that will not 
hold children’s interest very long. 
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Teacher Manner as a Criterion 
of Spatial Adequacy 

We have assumed that when teacher manner is sensitive 
or friendly, space is adequately supporting program format* 
For example, if the teacher is expected to provide a free 
choice program, she will experience difficulty and frtistra- 
tion in inappropriate space, and this will be manifested in 
her manner. A description of those yards associated with 
positive teacher manner should provide a picture of the Kind 
of space necessary for strong support of each program format. 

In addition, teacher manner predicts children’s re- 
sponses, so sensitive and friendly teacher manner will be 
found in conjunction with interested and involved children, 
as well as with good space. We are, therefore, categorizing 
the yards within each program format on the basis of teacher 
manner, and will discuss the spatial characteristics associ- 
ated with positive teacher manner in each format. 

Center teacher manner is correlated with both program 
format and yard quality. Sensitivity and friendliness are 
most characteristic of teachers in the free choice format, 
least characteristic in the teacher-directed formats. Among 
centers included in this chapter, those with free choice for- 
mats have no insensitive teacher manner while those with 
teacher-directed/free play have no sensitive teacher manner. 
As shown in Table 146, where teacher manner is at its best 
(sensitive in the free formats, and sensitive plus friendly 
in the teacher-directed formats), all yards, regardless of 
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program format, are of relatively high quality. 

TABI.E 146 



MEAN YARD QUALITY BY TEACHER MANNER. AND 



PROGRAT.l FORMAT 



(Percentage of yards in categorj^in^jpargg^^ggg^ 



CENTER RATING 
FOR TEACHER 
MANNER 



(N=69 yards) 



MEAN YARD QUALITY 

Program Format of Centers 

Teacher- 

Free Free cJirected/ 

play choice free play 

(N=19) (N=22) (N=15) 



Teacher- 

directed 

(N=13) 



Sensitive 

Friendly 

Neutral 

Insensitive 



2.5 (32.0%) 

3.5 (10.0) 
4.7 (37.0) 

4.2 (21.0) 

( 100 . 0 %) 



2.0 (50.0%) 
4.7 (14.0) 

4.0 (36.0) 
— ( 0 . 0 ) 
( 100 . 0 %) 



( 0 . 0 %) 

2.5 (13.0) 

4.3 (53.0) 

5.4 (33.0) 

( 100 . 0 %) 



4.0 ( 8.0%) 

2.5 (15.0) 

4.0 (46.0) 

5.0 (31.0) 

( 100 . 0 %) 



The highest quality yards differ by program format in some 
important details of their space, which are discussed below. 

Sensitive Teacher Manner — Free Choice 

Yards with a free choice format and sensitive teacher 
manner differ only slightly from our earlier characterization 
of high quality space. They are usually well organized, have 
high variety and high complexity (two-thirds of this category 
have super-units) and are not crowded. These yards generally 
have one teacher and children grouped by age. IVhat seems to 
be additionally crucial to free choice as it occurs in most 
of these sensitive teacher manner yards are the number of 
children and the number of units per child. With two 
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exceptions, these yards have no more than fifteen children 
and with three exceptions (two of which are two-year-old 
yards) have at least 2*5 units per child. 

It is apparent that free choice can work most effec- 
tively in a yard with one teacher when she is available to 
supervise the special activity she has introduced. It is 
necessary that (1) the rest of the equipment is very inter- 
esting (complex and super-units); (2) the yard is easy for 
children to move around in without bumping into one another, 
and does not trap children in dead space (maximum organiza- 
tion, no crowding, fewer children); (3) potential choices for 
play among units are easy for children to see for themselves 
(large amount to do per child and maximum organization). If 
these conditions are not met there must be more staff in the 
yard. 

In two small, one-yard centers with children ungrouped 
and more than one teacher, we found sensitive teacher manner 
coupled with a free choice format. Although the sample is 
too small to determine a clear pattern, we feel free choice 
in this kind of setting is rather different. With fourteen 
to fifteen children from two and one-half to five years old, 
and high teacher warmth, the general atmosphere is of a warm, 
lively home. There is a lot of child-child interaction, and 
older children help fulfill the teacher *s role by taking some 
responsibility for the younger children. Much dramatic play 
develops utilizing the assets of this wide age range. Prob- 
ably special activities are introduced to substitute for the 
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minimum complexity in the permanent equipment of these yards, 
and do not serve quite the same purpose as in narrow age- 
range, one-teacher groups with smaller numbers of children. 

Sensitive Teacher Manner — Fre e Play 

In yards with free play formats and sensitive teacher 

manner, numbers of children and yard size both tend to be 
above average, and children are ungrouped. Although about 
half these yards are moderately crowded, only one crowded 
yard has less than maximum organization. One important char- 
acteristic of these yards, which distinguishes them from all 
other free play yards as well as from sensitive teacher man- 
ner yards of other formats, is the large number of teachers. 
The average number of teachers is 2. 8. per yard. In free play 
a large number of teachers probably facilitates uninterrupted 
child interaction with other children and teachers, while in 
the best free choice yards the same objective is accomplished 
both by the setting and by the necessity for the teacher to 
stay with a special activity. Although the average number of 
units per child is decidedly less in free play (1.7) than in 
free choice (2.6), it is above the median; and these yards 
have both moderately high complexity (one-third have super- 

units) and a large number of simple units. 

Two of these free play yards are of excellent quality, 

have super-units, and are comparable to the best of the free 
choice yards in all but two ways: they are moderately 
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crowded, and one has only 2.1 units per child. ^ It seems to 
us that two necessary adjuncts of high child interest and in- 
volvement are being achieved in these two free play yards in 
a different way from their achievement in free choice yards. 
The larger numbers of children and moderate crowding lead to 
higher child-child interaction. This higher interaction 
leads to sub-group formation in free play settings, while 
teacher involvement with several children and a special ac- 
tivity facilitates the same result in free choice settings. 

In addition, what might be called the "total idea pool" of 
the larger numbers of children in free play, coupled with 
very interesting equipment, probably leads to as rich and 
varied an experience for individual children as would the in- 
troduction, day by day, of special activities in a free 
choice format with smaller numbers of children. 

Friendly Teacher Manner — Teacher- 
Directed Formats 

No yards ifith teacher-directed/free play format have 
sensitive teacher manner, and only two of the fifteen have 
friendly teacher manner. Since insensitive and neutral 
teacher manner seem fairly characteristic of the teacher- 
directed/free play format, the question arises as to what de- 
termines the friendly teacher manner that does exist. In one 

%hese are the two yards of excellent quality which 
serve all ages, which were referred to under spatial charac- 
teristics and age of children (pp. 307-308). 
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case, yard quality is very good and indoor quality is above 
average. The space in this center has all the characteris- 
tics of a free play format with a rating of sensitive teacher 
manner. In this instance, teacher direction is coming from 
another source: the director feels these children benefit 

most highly from a teacher-directed program. In the second 
case, yard quality is good, and indoor space below average. 

It is our feeling that the unique skills and high energy 
level of the head teacher (who provides a lot of the teacher- 
directed indoor program), plus a relatively good free play 
yard, combine to produce the friendly teacher manner. The 
inadequate indoor space provides the teacher with the neces- 
sity for using her unique skills (the children *s high enjoy- 
ment of group activities was unquestionable), and the good 
front yard in which the teacher works provides her with res- 
pite from the high level activity during the teacher-directed 

group aspect of the format. 

We have deferred discussion of the teacher-directed 
format to the end of this section because it is our impres- 
sion that it does not usually occur except under atypical 
circumstances (e.g., remodeling, rainy days). Either there 
seems to be an attempt to provide a free choice or free play 
format and the space is forcing increased teacher direction; 
or space is inadequate (or unavailable) to the free play as- 
pect of what would otherwise probably be a teacher-directed/ 
free play format. 

Our observations suggest that for the teacher-direc4ed 
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formats to work well, two things are needed: relatively good 

space, either outdoors or indoors, which can support a free 
format for part of the time; and high teacher energy to cope 
with the teacher activity necessitated by any inadequacies of 
space. (V/e have the feeliig that the teachers must have spe- 
cial personality characteristics to function effectively and 
happily under the demands of a teacher-directed format. 

Those we observed not only sesuied to have a high energy lev- 
el, but also appeared to experience a great deal of joy and 
satisfaction in using this energy.) 

It also appears that relatively good space can support 
high teacher direction, if the staff so desires. However 
(although we have no directly relevant data) we guess that 
children would tend to resist a large amount of teacher di- 
rection if excellent or very good quality space v;ere present. 

Natural Format Type 

Considering the above discussion of program format, 
space, and teacher manner, it seems possible to determine the 
natural format type of a c inter. We believe space develop- 
ment or redevelopment snould begin v/ith this determination, 
on the basis of the following questions. 

First, in the light of stated philosophy and goals of 
the center, how much and what kinds of teacher-directed ac- 
tivities do the staff wish to introduce? Second, given the 
center size, space, and financial capability as it influences 
staff training and amount of Equipment, what are the 
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practical limitations on choice of formats? 

Our findings suggest criteria for answering each of 
these questions. In the first place, we have found that high 
interest and involvement of children and a high degree of 
satisfaction for staff are rarely achieved in teacher- 
directed formats. Young children and their teachers appar- 
ently need a large measure of freedom in the daily program; 
consequently most good programs will be free choice or free 
play as defined by our criteria. Probably no more than one 
and one-half hours per day should be devoted to teacher- 
directed activities, exclusive of routines- 

In the second place, practical considerations tend to 
dictate the selection between free choice and free play for- 
mats. Free choice, in small groups with one teacher, re- 
quires both higher quality space and better qualified teach- 
ers than free play. In a center with twenty-five to forty- 
five children the decision may be made either to group chil- 
dren by age, with one teacher to each group in a free-choice 
format, or to keep all children and teachers together for 
ungrouped free play. Equipping and staffing two or three 
yards for free choice is more expensive than providing one 
free play yard for the ^ame number of children. In a single 
large yard, several less well-trained teachers, or one quali- 
fied teacher with assistants, can support one another. The 
larger number of children and wide age range contribute to 
the interest level, and a greater variety of equipment is 
possible since duplication for several yards is not necessary. 
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Centers with fewer than twenty-five children are usual- 
ly under some financial strain and have limited equipment. 
They are likely to function best by keeping children in one 
group with two teachers and introducing additional activities 
day by day, in a free choice format. These activities will 
contribute increased interest and points of focus for sub- 
group formation and teacher-child interaction. 

In centers with more than forty-five children, some 
grouping becomes essential. The choice can be made, however, 
between forming several smaller free choice groups or two 
wide age range, larger free play groups. Considering the de- 
mands which large center size puts on all staff, it may be 
far easier to achieve good free play, which makes lesser en- 
ergy demands on staff, than good free choice. 

To a considerable extent the existing spatial arrange- 
ments of the center must be considered in making decisions 
about grouping. The indoor and outdoor divisions of space 
will facilitate grouping in some centers and impede it in 
others. Indoor space is particularly hard to change. To 
keep children in separate groups indoors, acoustic as well as 
visual separation is important; grouping within a single 
space can usually be accomplished only through increased di- 
rection or restriction. 

When space is visually and/or acoustically single, and 
center size small or medium, we feel children should be sep- 
arated into groups only for similar and quiet activities, and 
for relatively short periods of time. For the rest of the 
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tine, one group in which children are free to move around and 
choose among activities will, we think, reduce excessive 
teacher direction and increase both teacher satisfaction and 
children’s interest and involvement. When a center is large 
and acoustically open, it is important that space be made 



acoustically separate. 

Outdoors, if separate groups of children must use ad- 
jacent space, the boundary must be easily seen and understood 
^ children , and equipment must be equally attractive and in- 
teresting in both places. Moveable fences, saw horses, 
solid-sided storage units and playhouses all can function as 

satisfactorily as more conventional fences. 

If the natural format type of a center suggests un- 
grouped free play (or free choice), it is often necessary to 
use separate rooms, and front, side, and back yards, as if 
they were one. Doors can be removed, doorways broadened, 
gates left open. Children are thus given freedom, indoors 
and outdoors, to choose where they will play. This simple 
freedom to move at will, to be finished with an activity when 
they decide they are finished, and to choose another for 
themselves, is, we think, very important both to children and 
to staff. It puts responsibilities on the children that are 
legitimately theirs, and removes unnecessary burdens from the 

teacher. 



Summary 

A method was developed for rating the quality of day 
care center play yards based on the degree of organization. 
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relative amounts of two kinds of interest (variety and com- 
plexity), the amount to do per child, and any special prob- 
lems that were present. Quality categories were differenti- 
ated on a seven-point continuum ranging from excellent to bad 
quality. Indoor space was also rated on several variables 
and the quality of yards was found to be positively related 
to the quality of indoor space. Quality as measured was 
found to be related to structural, organizational and behav- 
ioral variables. Organization was found to be better in ir- 
regular and oblong yards than in square yards, and yards with 
combination surfaces are easier to organize than those with 
only one type of surface. Designed property is slightly bet- 
ter than converted property outdoors, and decidedly better 
indoors. Large and small yards, especially the latter, are 
of lower quality and have more crowding than average size 
yards. 

Medium size centers tend to be of highest quality both 
indoors and outdoors. Small centers tend to be of low qual- 
ity both indoors and out. Large centers tend to be inconsis- 
tent, with lowest quality outdoors and highest quality in- 
doors. However, the sheer size of the indoor area appears 
to have a variety of negative results, so that indoor quality 
is probably less than that which our criteria suggest. 

Sponsorship is associated with characteristic differ- 
ences in equipment and numbers of children; public centers 
have space which is typically less crowded and more interest- 
ing than the space in proprietary centers. Within the two 
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major sponsorship categories, space is better in centers 
serving families of higher SES. Mean yard quality is highest 
in SES III public centers and lowest in SES IV public centers; 
proprietary centers are intermediate, with quality declining 

consistently from SES I to SES III. 

Spatial quality also varies according to age and eth- 
nicity of children. Space for two-year-old children is typ- 
ically of unusually low interest and of lower quality than 
space for either threes or fours. Space used by children un- 
grouped by age typically has relatively low quality (similar 
to that found for two-year-old groups) and is decidedly more 
crowded than space used only by age-grouped children. Three 
ethnic classifications were used: Caucasian, mixed, and 

Negro. Quality of space in centers which serve Negro chil- 
dren is lower, both indoors and outdoors, than that found in 
centers where ethnicity is mixed or Caucasian only. 

Space quality clearly predicts differences in teacher 
behavior and children's responses. High quality space is as- 
sociated with sensitive and friendly teachers, interested and 
involved children, nonroutine encouragement, and high numbers 
of lessons in consideration and creativity. Low quality 
space tends to have neutral and insensitive teachers and 
children who are less involved and less interested; guidance, 
restriction, and lessons in rules of social living tend to be 
high. 

Program format appears to be highly related to spatial 
factors. In general, free choice yards provide high interest 
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and freedom of movement; free play yards provide low interest 
and freedom of movement; teacher -directed yards provide high 
interest and restriction of movement; and teacher-directed/ 
free play yards provide low interest and restriction of move- 
ment. However, whenever space offers strong support to pro- 
gram format (as indicated by sensitive or friendly teacher 
manner), yard quality and interest are consistently and rela- 
tively high. 

Conclusions 

We feel our data have shown not only that space strong- 
ly influences behavior in day care centers, but also that 
space itself is subject to influence by other factors, and 
that by and large the staff has little or no awareness of 
either influence. 

For example, square yards probably would have the same 
potential for maximum organization as other yard shapes if 
organization of space were consciously understood and delib- 
erately undertaken. Adults put things in space for children 
to play with, but where things are put seems related to hap- 
penstance structuring factors already present, rather than 
any rationale determined from goals and purposes. Again, 
centers of large size are established in order to use most 
efficiently whatever money and ability is available. Center 
planners are probably quite unaware that this desire for ef- 
ficiency results in experiences for staff and children which 
they may consciously eschew. Furthermore, the differences 
found in type of equipment, indoor space, and type of - 
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property by sponsorship are probably related to budgetary ne- 
cessities and purchasing policies, yet these circumstances 
result in very different experiences for children which are 
probably unintended by the staffs involved. Low quality in 
yards for two-year-olds would seem to result from general as- 
sumptions about children of -this age. While these assump- 
tions are probably largely accurate, when they are coupled 
with a lack of awareness about space the result is straight- 
forward lower quality. 

Clues to the need for spatial improvement can be found 
primarily in teachers* and children*s behavior. Tired or ir- 
ritable teachers; apathetic, hyperactive, or uninterested 
children; high noise level, high restriction and direction, 
and a large amount of teacher-directed activity all have a 
high likelihood of being spatially induced. It seems to us, 
therefore, very important for staff to become aware of how 
space works, and to develop ways of using its influence to 
human advantage. The advantage to be gained is dual, because 
both staff satisfaction and children *s involvement and inter- 
est will be increased. 

Shortterm improvement, dependent only on the initia- 
tive of the individual teacher in daily planning, can be ac- 
complished in many centers simply through combining simple 
units to create complex or super -units. Long term improve- 
ment requires more complex planning, based on simultaneous 
consideration of several dimensions of space quality. We 
have spoken extensively of the necessity for determining the 
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natural format type before space is developed (or redevel- 
oped), and we suggest that a staff consider to what extent 
their commitment to a teacher-directed format has come prima- 
rily from their own personal experience with groups of chil- 
dren in bad space. 

After the format type is determined, a decision must 
’^e made concerning the use of outdoor versus indoor space. 

It in necessary to take into account both spatial factors and 
climate in deciding which area to use and for how long. We 
have seen a few centers where outdoor space is extremely lim- 
ited. In these centers it is necessary either to increase 
outdoor space, or to disregard the unique southern California 
climate and use indoors more extensively. In other geograph- 
ic areas, because of the climate, the outdoors may be usable 
for only short periods of time during most of the year. 

Where the use of outdoor space is limited, the major emphasis 
in yard development should be on the maximum organization of 
a large variety of primarily simple units, and t!ie provision 
of space for those activities, such as wheel toys and digging, 
which cannot take place indoors. 

In the organization of either a room or a yard, it is 
necessary to refuse the ease of linear development, where 
placement of unit A leads to placement of unit B, and ^^o 
forth. It is important to begin with separation into sub- 
areas on the basis of quiet-active, vehicles-climbing, messy- 
clean, etc. The divisions between these main areas quite 
naturally become the major path. In the further development 
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of these sub-areas, it is essential to provide for flexibil- 
ity; potential units have a necessary place in all space de- 
sign. 

Our analyses have led over and over to the conclusion 
that an increase in representations of the urban cultural 
order— man-made things--will increase teacher satisfaction 
and child involvement and interest. However, childten also 
need experience with the ^natural order” of the world. They 
not only need dirt, grass, etc., in their setting, they need 
the responsive encouragement that leads to the positive ex- 
perience of dirt, grass, etc. As much of this natural order 
as possible--animals, and trees, bushes, dirt, grass and all 
their associated creatures, should be present and experienced 
in day care centers. In one center in our sample, a section 
of asphalt had been dug up and a small mud hole provided 
where children could sit at the edge and dig. (With a ratio 
of one teacher to twelve to fifteen children in day care, it 
may be too burdensome for staff to permit children ^ a mud 
hole.) Many centers keep a patch of tough grass growing sim- 
ply by keeping trikes off. 

Centers also need to consider the opportunities for 
privacy which they offer children. We saw provision for this 
in very few centers. In one, late in the day several small 
tables, each with a different activity, were set against the 
fence. One chair was placed next to each table, with its 
back to the rest of the yard. If two children wanted to be 
together at a table, additional chairs were available, but 
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the setting deliberately invited aloneness and privacy. In 
several centers a few cots were relatively isolated at nap 
time providing opportunities for the sorting out of the day^s 
happenings for a few children. This is still largely an out- 
loud squirm-around activity for preschoolers, and apparently 
when a child cannot readily learn to keep silent and lie • 
still at rest or nap time, his bed is set somewhat apart from 
the others and he is allowed to continue tis usual pattern. 
Most children, however, apparently either internalize or give 
up this pattern in day care centers. 

In conclusion, we feel that quality of space deter- 
mines the amount of freedom which can be granted both to 
teachers and to children. Space of high quality permits more 
diversity and offers many more opportunities for experiences 
which are highly personal and, therefore, meaningful. Con- 
versely, space of low quality coerces teachers by forcing 
them to assume responsibilities for order and activity which 
could be given to children. 

Applicability to Preschool Settings in General 

Although the concepts and ideas which have been pre- 
sented were developed in a study of day care centers, they 
have proved useful in understanding other preschool settings. 
We have experimented in using our method of space analysis to 
instruct Head Start trainees in principles of good use of 
space. It has proved to be an effective and graphic method 
for communicating basic features of use and organization and 
for conveying to the teacher her responsibility for 
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organizing space. In general, we have found that these con- 
cepts are quickly grasped and easily used, perhaps because we 
have put into words what many teachers and directors have al- 
ways sensed and acted upon. 

It is probable, however, that our method of space anal- 
ysis is useful only to the extent that a staff has a clear 
awareness of the purposes and goals of its program. Spatial 
contents and configurations can be made to serve general 
goals only if those goals are known in some detail. The de- 
gree of organization and the size and shape of the space 
which facilitates the supervision of fifteen or sixteen chil- 
dren by one teacher will be different from the spatial 
shapes, sizes and configurations needed where there are sev- 
eral adults (e.g., in cooperative or teacher training 
schools). While some provision for privacy or "aloneness” 
for children seems very important in a day care center, care- 
ful consideration of spatial support for child-child interac- 
tion is of less importance, as the necessities of program 
provide innumerable opportunities in this area. In a program 
which meets two or three mornings a week the reverse is true: 
while these children do need ”safe places” (e.g., a swing) 
from which to watch the group, they generally have ample op- 
portunity at home for ”aloneness.” It seems to us, then, 
that time, and energy and thought must be devoted to investi- 
gating and defining purposes and goals before space develop- 
ment or redevelopment proceeds. 



CHAPTER IX 



EVALUATION 

In this chapter we shall consider the question, when is 
day care good care? Our bases for evaluation have been de- 
scribed in Chapter II. We have said that day care should 
function as a substitute for a good home, and that programs 
which best assume this function vdll be characterized by a 
rich and varied environment in which teacher manner is sensi- 
tive and friendly and teacher behavior is high in encourage- 
ment and balanced in the use of guidance, neutral behavior, 
and restriction. 

In addition, we have introduced the variable, 
children's responses, specifically for the purposes of evalu- 
ation, on the assumption that those teacher behaviors and 
program arrangements which elicit positive responses from 
children will tend to be most conducive to children's healthy 
development. We shall examine the relationship of this vari- 
able to characteristics of teacher behavior and to the pre- 
dictive variables described in previous chapters. Then, we 
shall select from our sample of day care centers those which 
offer high and low quality of care as rated on the above cri- 
teria, examine their characteristics, and consider the cir- 
cumstances which might determine parents* opportunities to 
obtain care of high or low quality. 
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Children's Responses 

Observers rated children *s responses for each 20«minute 
observation on a five-point continuum: 

1. Disinterested, bored, restless, lethargic 

2. Somewhat disinterested 

3. ^4oderately interested and involved 

4. Definitely interested and involved 

5. Exceptionally interested and involved. 

These ratings were based on a global judgment by the observer • 
of the responsiveness of all children for whom the teacher 
was responsible, as indicated primarily by the extent to 
which children were attentive, emotionally centered, and 
spontaneously involved in ongoing activities. Ratings were 
not made for certain routines such as nap time or transition- 
al activities. 

Ratings on children's responses for individual observa- 
tions were used to develop summary ratings for centers, based 
on the continuum just described. For every center the per- 
centages of children *s responses which fell into each of the 
two lowest and highest categories (1, 2, 4, 5) were converted 
into a point system, as follows: 

^ ^ 2 . Somewhat #4. Definitely #5. Exceptionally 

Pis tin teres ted Disinterested Interested Interested 



Under 6% 


0 


Under 


10% 


0 


Under 


20% 


0 


Under 


10% 


0 


6 - 10% 


-1 


10 - 


19% 


-1 


20 - 


29% 


+1 


10 - 


14% 


+1 


Over 10% 


-2 


20 - 


30% 


-2 


30 - 


50% 


+2 


15 - 


30% 


+2 






Over 


30% 


-3 


Over 


50% 


+3 


Over 


30% 


+3 



Centers with a total of -4 to -2 were given a rating of 
I disinterested, bored, restless, lethargic; those with -1 to 

0, somewhat disinterested; those with +1 to +2, moderately 

r- o 
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interested and involved; those with +3 to +4, definitely in« 
terested and involved; and those with +5 and +6, exceptional** 
ly interested and involved. 

Throughout the remainder of the chapter, in order to 
simplify the presentation, children *s responses will be de- 
scribed on a continuum from low to high. The reader is asked 
to keep in mind that these terms are being used to refer to 
degree of interest and involvement. 

Patterns of Teacher Behavior and Center Program 

We have previously described (in Chapter IV) the re- 
sults of a factor analysis in which four patterns of teacher 
behavior and center program were identified. Children's re- 
sponses were highly related to the first pattern, but showed 
little or no relationship to the other patterns. Factor 
loadings for each pattern are shown below. Loadings are re- 
lated to the poles which are not in parentheses. Positive 
loadings indicate high responses. 



Pattern I 
Pattern II 
Pattern III 
Pattern IV 



Factor Loading for 

Teacher Pattern Children's Responses 



Encouragement -(Restriction) .70 
Conformity to Routine -.29 
Group Teaching -.05 
Independence -.12 



Pattern I 
Pattern II 
Pattern III 
Pattern IV 



Factor Loading for 

Center Pattern Children's Responses 

Freedom -(Restraint) .71 

Active -(Inactive) Teacher Leadership .13 

Individual -(Group) Program .25 

Direct -(Indirect) Style of 
Superficial Involvement 



.07 
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Space quality is directly correlated with children’s 
responses. Low quality space shows a factor loading of -.30 
on Teacher Pattern I and a loading of -.57 on Center Program 
Pattern I, both patterns which show high positive loadings 
for children’s responses. This relationship has been dis- 
cussed previously in Chapter VIII. The first pattern for 
teacher behavior and center program is presented in Table 147 
with the behavioral variables as reported in Chapter IV. 



TABLE 147 



PATTERN I: TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND CENTER PROGRAM 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
ENCOORAGEMENT- - 
RESTRICTION 


Factor 

Loading 


CENTER PROGRAM Factor 

FREEDOM— RESTRAINT Loading 


Nonroutine encourage- 




Sensitive teacher 




ment to individuals 


.89 


manner 


CO 

00 

• 


All nonroutine en- 




All nonroutine en- 




couragement 


.87 


couragement 


./8 


All encouragement 


.81 


Total encouragement to 




Approval/nurturance 




individuals 


.63 


to individuals 


.68 


Pleasure, awe & wonder* 


.59 


Consideration* 


.53 


Dealing with other 




Creativity and experi- 




children* 


.59 


mentation* 


.52 


Creativity and experi- 




Total verbal skills 




mentation* 


.55 


to individuals 


.48 


Consideration* 


.34 


Interpretive verbal 




Dealing with strong 




skills to individuals 


.47 


emotions* 


.30 


All routine encouragement .34 






Pleasure, awe & wonder* 


.33 


Teacher approval to 




Information exchange 




individuals 


-.37 


to individuals 


.32 


Total guidance to groups 


-.45 






Total guidance to 




Rules of social living* 


-.31 


individuals 


-.60 


Total restriction to 




All guidance 


-. 66 


individuals 


-.57 


Rules of social living* 


-. 68 


All restriction 


-.62 


Total restriction to 




Control and restraint* 


-.68 


individuals 


-.84 






All restriction 


-.86 






Control and restraint* 


-.86 


*Lessons Taught 
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It can be seen that children’s responses are high when teach- 
ers behave in certain specific ways. Positive responses from 
children are highly related to encouragement, especially non- 
routine encouragement. They are also related to teacher em- 
phasis on verbal skills, and to lessons in consideration, 
creativity, and pleasure, awe and wonder. They are negative- 
ly related to restriction, guidance, and to lessons in con- 
trol and restraint and rules of social living. 

The behavioral variables which have been described as 
related to high children’s responses, both for teachers and 
for center program, are those which also have been co.iSis- 
tently predictive of sensitive teacher manner. 

Structural Characteristics 

Several structural characteristics--activity settings, 
time of day, and age of children--are predictive of differ- 
ences in children’s responses. Table 148 shows the relation- 
ship of activity settings to children’s responses. 

The table indicates that most activities are capable of 
evoking the full range of responses, although some activities 
clearly hold children at peak interest more easily than 
others. Free choice consistently draws high responses. Free 
play appears to hold less interest, but seldom evokes re- 
sponses in the lowest category. Teacher-directed group ac- 
tivities often draw relatively high responses, while teacher- 
directed individual activities appear less interesting. The 
routines of lunch and snack generally rate toward the lower 
end of the continuum. 
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TABLE 148 



RELATIONSHIP BETlimEN CHILOREN^S RESPONSES 
AND TYPE OP ACTIVITY 



CHILDREN'S 

REfTONSES 




TYPE OP ACTIVITY 






(N=943 
pbserv. ) 


Free 

play 

(N=391) 


Free 

choice 

(N=219) 


Tch. » 
dir. 
group 
(N=208) 


Tch.- 

dir. 

indiv. 

(N=126) 


Juice , 

snack 

(N=17) 


Lunch 

time 

(N=56) 


Clean- 

up, 

toilet 

(N=26) 


Very high 


9.6% 


21.9% 


17.3% 


13.5% 


17.6% 


8.9% 


0.0% 


Hrgh 


48. 8 


54.3 


36.5 


34.9 


17.6 


28.6 


26.9 


Average 


28.2 


20.1 


30.2 


23.8 


29.4 


44.6 


38.4 


Low 


10.7 


2.7 


10.6 


23.0 


29.4 


14.3 


26.9 


Very low 


2.7 


0.9 


5.3 


4.7 


5.9 


3. 6 


7.7 




100.6% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 100. 0% 



Children *s responses show only limited relationship to 
time of day. They remain fairly constant throughout the day, 
and obviously are determined primarily by other factors. It 
can be noted that many high ratings occur for early morning 

and also (perhaps surprisingly) for the late afternoon peri- 
od. (See Table 149.) 



TABLE 149 

REIATimSHIP BETl^EEN CHILDREN *S RESPONSES 

AND TIME OF DAY 



CHILDREN'S RESPONSES 




TIME OF 


DAY 




(N=1557 observations) 


Before 
9:00 A.M. 
(N=179) 


9:00 A.M. 
lunch 
(N=1082) 


Lunch 

pre-nap 

(N=99) 


End of nap 
to 6:00 PM 
(N=197) 


Very high 


8.4% 


12.9% 


7.1% 


18. 3% 


High 


57.5 


38.8 


28.3 


43.1 


Average 


21.2 


29.3 


44.4 


22.8 


Low 


10.1 


13.1 


16.2 


10. 1 


Very low 


2.8 


4.9 


4.0 


5.6 


— 


100 . 6% 


ioo. 0 % 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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Children's responses are somewhat related to age of 
children. The most positive responses are found for four- 
year-old and mixed-age groups of children. The younger the 
children, the less likely they are to be rated as interested. 

(See Table ISO.) 



TABLE 150 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN'S RESPONSES 
and age of CHILDREN 



(HILimEN’S RESPONSES 





AGE OP CHILDREN 




(N=1557 observations) 


T\vos 

(N=364) 


Threes 

(N=201) 


Fours 

(N=341) 


Ungrouped 

<N=651) 


Very high 
High 
Average 
Low 

Very low 


9.3% 

36.3 

30.5 

17.6 
6.3 

100.0% 


13.9% 

32.3 

30.8 

15.9 
7.0 

100.0% 


16.4% 

40.8 

28.2 

11.4 

3.2 

100.0% 


13.8% 

46.1 

26.9 

9.3 

3.8 

100.0% 



In general, while structural characteristics of centers 
predict children's responses to some extent, it is apparent 
that other variables of more importance, notably, aspects of 
teacher behavior, intervene to influence children's behavior. 
Since teacher behavior and children's responses are highly 
related, characteristics of staff and organizational charac- 
teristics of centers previously described as predictive of 
teacher behavior are found also to be predictive of 
children's responses. 
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Characteristics of Staff 

The relationship of characteristics of staff is sum-* 
marized below in Table 151 by showing the factor loadings of 
these characteristics for Pattern I as described earlier. 

All loadings show relationships with reference to the Freedom 
and Encouragement poles of the patterns described. 



TABLE 151 

STAFF CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO PATTERN I: 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND CENTER PROGRAM 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 


TEACHER 

PATTERN 


CENTER 

PATTERN 


Adult-centered role concept 


-.30 


-.46 


Non-permissive attitude toward • 


Affection 


-.58 




Dependency 


-.45 


-rm tm im 


Warmth 


-.59 


-.49 


Aggression to adults 


-.55 




Arbitrary requests for obedience 


-.40 


-.45 


Greater special training* 


.40 


-.01 


* For the center pattern it is special 
which is rated. 


training of directors 



The only characteristic which shows no loading for this 
factor is special training of the director. As was indicated 
previously, effective leadership within a center evidently 
requires knowledge and abilities which are not acquired by 
taking the same course work which apparently is effective in 
modifying the behavior of teachers who work directly with 



children. 
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Organizational Characteristics 
Behavior and characteristics of staff, both predictors 
of children’s responses, are not independent of organization- 
al characteristics. These determine certain features of the 
day care settings in which teachers and children interact, as 
well as certain attributes of the people who will be in these 
settings. 

Responses vary by size of centers. No large center has 
children’s responses rated as very high. Over 40 percent of 
large centers are rated below average in responses of chil- 
dren. The entire range of responses is found for small cen- 
ters, but the most common rating is average. Medium size 
centers have the largest number of high ratings, and only one 
out of the twenty-five medium size centers is rated in the 
lowest category of response. (See Table 152.) 

TABLE 152 



RELATIONSHIP OF CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 
TO SIZE OF CENTER 



CHILDREN * S RESPONSES 

Under 30 

(N=50 centers) (N=ll) 



SIZE OP CENTER 

31 to 60 Over 60 
(N=2 5) (N=14) 



Very high 
High 
Average 
Low 

Very low 



18.2% 

18.2 

36.4 

9.1 

18.2 



32.0% 

20.0 

16.0 

28.0 

4.0 



0 . 0 % 

28.6 

28.6 

28.6 

14.3 



100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 
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Grouping practice shows some relationship to children’s 
responses. Only one center which is basically grouped is 
rated as very high in children’s responses. However, consis- 
tent grouping is used primarily in large centers, so that the 
effects of grouping cannot be separated from those related to 
size. (See Table 153.) 



TABI.E 153 



RELATIOISHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 
AND GROUPING PRACTICE 



CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 




GROUPING PRACTICE 






Basically 


Occasionally 






grouped 


ungrouped Un, 


grouped 


(N=50 centers) 


(N=12) 


(N=29) 


(N=9) 


Very high 


8.3% 


17.2% 


44.4% 


High 


25.0 


27.6 


0.0 


Average 


25.0 


20.7 


33.3 


Low 


33.3 


24.1 


11.1 


Very low 


8.3 


10.3 


11.1 




xOO • 0% 


1 /\r\ /\of 
X\JVJm\J/0 


100.0% 



Children’s responses show little relationship to type 
of service offered. Centers which offer only day care have 
somewhat larger percentages in the categories of children’s 
responses rated above average, but these differences are not 
extensive. (See Table 154.) 

Possibly it is more difficult to offer a program elic- 
iting high children’s responses in centers which offer more 
services (and hence may be more complex). However, limiting 
service to one function obviously does not guarantee high 



responses. 
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TABLE 154 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 



AND TYPE OF SERVICE 



CHILDREN’S RESPONSES 


“ TYPE OF 


"service 


(N=50 centers) 


Day care only 
(N=38) 


Day care and 
nursery school 
(N=12) 


Very high 
High 
Average 
Low 

Very low 


23.7% 

23.7 

21.1 

23.7 

7.9 

100.0% 


8.3% 

16.7 

33.3 

25.0 

16.7 

io'o.o% 



Children’s responses vary somewhat with sponsorship- 
High children’s responses are more characteristic of public 
than of proprietary centers. Low responses occur with about 
ecjual frequency for both. Taken as a group, children’s re- 
sponses in proprietary centers are most frequently rated as 
average. The number of non-profit centers is too small to 
permit generalization. (See Table 155.) 



TABLE 155 



RELATIONSHIP 


BETWEEN CHILDREN'S 


RESPONSES 






AND SPONSORSHIP 






CHIIDREN'S RESPONSES 


SPONSORSHIP 




(N=50 centers) 


Proprietary 

(N=30) 


Non-profit 

(N=5) 


Public 

(N=15) 


Very high 
High 
Average 
Low 

Very low 


16.7% 

13.3 

33.3 

23.3 

13.3 

100.0% 


40.0% 

0.0 

20.0 

40.0 

0.0 

100.0% 


20.0% 

46.7 

6.7 

20.0 

6.7 

100.0% 
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Summary 

In summary, both the characteristics of teachers and 
those characteristics which alter settings in which teachers 
and children interact appear to influence the ease with which 
high responses may be elicited from children. In the next 
section we will examine individual centers which are success- 
ful or unsuccessful in eliciting positive responses from 
staff and children. 

Characteristics of High and Low 
Quality Centers 

High responsiveness of children, sensitive and friendly 
teacher manner, and teacher behavior characterized by re- 
sponsive encouragement are among the criteria we selected in 
this s.udy for identifying good programs for children in day 
care. Our analysis of data has made it clear that children's 
responses and teacher manner are strongly correlated, and 
that both are predictive of patterns of teacher behavior. 
Further, some settings are much more likely than others to 
elicit positive interaction of teachers and children and 
thus, in our conceptualization, to support good program. 

In order to clarify these relationships, we have clas- 
sified the centers in our sample in terms of their quality 
based on children's responses and teacher manner. In the 
thirteen centers designated as high quality, teacher manner 
was rated as sensitive and children's responses as high or 
very high; in the eight low quality centers teacher manner 
was rated as insensitive and children’s responses as low or 
very low. We have compared these centers in terms of teacher 
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behavior and setting variables, as discussed below. 

To compare differences in teacher behavior we ranked 
all fifty sample centers from high to low according to their 
percentages of behavior in each of the major categories and 
divided this ranking into thirds designated as high, medium, 
and lowc Table 156 shows differences in teacher behavior for 
centers of high and low quality. 

The most consistent and striking differences between 
centers by quality are found in the categories of encourage- 
ment, guidance, and restriction. High quality centers char- 
acteristically do not rank low in encouragement nor high in 
guidance and restriction. Centers of low quality present the 
opposite picture. Other categories of behavior do not appear 
to be related to our criteria for quality. 

Certain categories of lessons taught also vary accord- 
ing to quality of center. (See Table 157.) The largest dif- 
ferences are in rules of social living and control and re- 
straint. In the category of control and restraint, the high- 
est percentage for any center of high quality was eleven per- 
cent and five of the thirteen had no lessons in this catego- 
ry. Among centers of low quality the range was from eighteen 
percent to forty-six percent. Differences also are apparent 
in all other categories except for those dealing with physi- 
cal skills and knowledge and awareness. 

The frequency with which extremes in tempo were ob- 
served also differed between the two groups of centers. In 
centers of high quality the mean percentage of observations 
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TABLE 156 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES BY QUALITY OF CENTER 



CENTER - 
















QUALITY 






TEACHER 


BEHAVIOR 










Non- 














Total 


routine 


Teach- 




Re- 








Encour- 


encour- 


er di- 


Quid 


- stric- 


Neu- 


Verbal 




agement 


agement 


rection 


a ne e 


tion 


tral 


skills 


High quality 
















Proprietary 














HI 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


+ 




0 


H2 


+ 


+ 


+ 




0 


mm 


0 


H3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


H4 


0 


0 


— 


0 




+ 


0 


H5 


+ 


+ 


0 


_ 


rm 


+ 


0 


H6 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


- 


0 


0 


Non-profit 


















+ 


+ 


0 






0 


+ 


H8 


+ 


+ 


- 


- 


- 


0 


- 


Public 
















H9 


+ 


+ 


•• 


mm 


0 


+ 


+ 


HIO 


+ 


+ 




mm 


0 


0 


0 


Hll 


+ 




«p 


0 


0 


0 


mm 


H12 


+ 


+ 


0 


0 




+ 


0 


H13 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


- 


0 


+ 


Low Quality 
















Proprietary 
















LI 


• 


— 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 


L2 


— 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


0 


•• 


L3 




mm 


+ 




+ 


mm 


0 


L4 




mm 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 


L5 


- 


- 


- 


0 


+ 


+ 


- 


Public 
















L6 




— 




0 


+ 


0 


mm 


L7 


- 




+ 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


L8 


— 


— 


- 


+ 


+ 


0 


- 


0, medium; 


high; - 


, low 













o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 157 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY QUALITY OF CENTER 



(Figures are mean percentages) 



LESSCMS TAUGHT 




CENTER QUALm 






High 


Low 


(N=21 centers) 




(N=13) 


(N=8) 



Physical Skills 



Large muscle 


0.2% 


0.5% 


Eye-hand coordination 


2.5 


7.0 


Verbal-physical coordination 


5.3 


6.6 


Social Skills 


Rules of social living 
Dealing with other children 


7.2 


21.1 


8.9 


1.6 


Consideration 


17 0 


3.7 


Intellectual Skills 


Formal skills 


5.5 


13.8 


Knowledge and awareness 


8.4 


7.5 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


12.5 


3.0 


Self-Respons ibility 


Self-sufficiency 


13.0 


3.3 


Creativity and experimentation 


11.2 


5.3* 


Control and restraint 


3.3 


25.9 


Dealing with strong emotions 


1.1 


0.1 


Can*t Decide 


16.7 


11.2 


♦Excluding one center with a figure of 31%, 


the mean 


would 


fall to 1.5%. 
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rated as lethargic was 0.3 percent, in centers of low quality 
7.0 percent. None of the high quality centers had any ob- 
servations rated rushed, but low quality centers had 4.5 per- 
cent such observations. The incidence of observed extremes 
in tempo was virtually absent in centers of high quality, 
while seven out of eight centers of low quality showed ob- 
servations in which one or both of these extremes was indi- 
cated. 

Table 158 shows other selected characteristics by qual- 
ity of centers. Although there is considerable range in 
characteristics within categories, certain features are note- 
worthy. For example, all types of program format may be 
found in high quality centers, but free choice is most com- 
mon. In contrast, free choice formats are not found in cen- 
ters rated as of poor quality. Space in high quality centers 
ranges from average to excellent (score 1 - 4 on the continu- 
um) while in low quality centers it ranges from good to very 
bad (score 3-7). No director in centers of low quality de- 
scribed a role which was other than adult-centered. Finally, 
no center of large size is found in the high quality group, 
but fifty percent of the centers rated as low in quality are 
large in size. Socioeconomic level or ethnicity of clientele 
does not appear to vary by quality of center. 

Summary 

In summary, sensitive teachers whd..tend to behave to- 
ward children in an encouraging rather than a restrictive 
fashion elicit strongly positive responses from children. 
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TABLE X58 



SELECTED CENTER CHARACTBRISTICS BY QUALITY OF CENTER 



CENTER 



SELECTED CENTER gLARACVSRISTICS 





Program 

format 


Space 


Director *s 

role 

concept 


Size 


SES 


High quality 
Proprietary 


HI 


free choice 


average 


adult- 

centered 


small 


III 


H2 


tch. -dir . / 
free play 




semi child- 
centered 


medium 


II 


H3 


free play 


average 


custodial 


medium 


II 


H4 


free play 


good 


semi child- 
centered 


medium 


II 


H5 


free choice 


good 


semi adult- 
centered 


small 


II 


H6 


teacher- 

directed 


average 


child- 

centered 


medium 


II 


Non-profit 


H7 


free choice 


excellent 


child- 

centered 


meQium 


IV 


H8 


free play 


excellent 


semi adult- 
centered 


medium 


II 


Public 


H9 


free play 


excellent 


semi adult- 
centered 


medium 


III 


HIO 


free choice 


excellent 


child- 

centered 


medium 


III 


Hll 


free choice 


very good 


semi adult- 
centered 


medium 


III 


HI 2 


free choice 




child- 

centered 


medium 


III 


H13 


free choice 


very good 


child- 

centered 


medium 


III 


Low quality 
Proprietary 


LI 


teacher- 

directed 


good 


adult- 

centered 


medium 


I 


L2 


tch. -dir . / 
free play 


bad 


adult- 

centered 


large 


II 


L3 


tch. -dir . / 
free play 


bad 


semi adult- 
centered 


small 


III 


L4 


tch. -dir . / 
free play 


average 


adult- 

centered 


small 


III 


L5 


free play 


very bad 


adult- 

centered 


large 


II 
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TABLE 158 (Cont.) 



SELECTED CENTER CHARACTERISTICS BY QUALITY OF CENTER 



CENTER 

QUALITY 


SELECTED CENTER CHARACTERISTICS 






Program 

format 


Space 


Director’s 

role 

concept Size 


SES 


Low quality 
Public 


(cont. ) 








L6 


free play 


average 


semi adult- medium 
centered 


III 


L7 


teacher- 

directed 


very bad 


adult- large 

centered 


IV 


L8 


free play 


good 


serai adult- large 
centered 


III 



This behavior is most likely to occur within a free choice 
program format, and in medium-size centers in which space 
quality is relatively good. On the other hand, insensitive, 
restrictive teachers gain less response from children. Set- 
tings characterized by large center size, relatively poor 
physical space, and an adult-centered role concept on the 
director’s part are more likely than other types of settings 
to elicit such teacher behavior. 

There does not seem to be any consistent feature of 
centers of high or low quality which would exclude any cate- 
gory of parents from the possibility of enrolling their chil- 
dren in either type of center. Neither sponsorship nor 
socioeconomic level and ethnicity of clientele is clearly 
predictive of differences in quality. Rather, chance factors 
such as geographic accessibility appear to determine availa- 
bility of high or low quality care. 



CHAPTER X 



GROUP DAY CARB AS A CHILD-REARING ENVIRONMENT 

The kinds of behavior which come to characterize adult- 
child interaction, either at home or in a day care center, 
are those which make the process of living together at least 
bearable for adults and safe for children. In either envi- 
ronment, if these essentials can be met with time and energy 
to spare, consideration can be given to the developmental 
needs of the individual child. The extent to which such con- 
sideration can be provided depends in large measure on the 
amount of flexibility which the setting offers to the adult 
and the range of stimulating opportunities which it offers to 
children. Flexibility and availability of stimulating oppor- 
tunities appear to be highly interrelated; the presence of 
one creates the circumstances which can provide the other. 
Within this matrix the individual capacities and needs of 
both adults and children will affect their ability to capi- 
talize on the possibilities which exist. 

Determinants of Flexibility and Stimulation 
in Home and Day Care Environments 
We may speculate that flexibility and stimulation with- 
in homes as child-rearing environments depend on a number of 
characteristics, among them the following: 

35 .:“ 
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Physical space is generally recognized as important to 
adult-child relationships. It is relatively difficult to 
raise children in small apartments, relatively relaxing to do 
so on farms. Spaciousness, accessible outdoor space, safety 
and interest of the physical environment all serve as criter- 
ia in this distinction. 

The number and quality of adult-adult and adult-child 
relationships are also relevant. In gener»il* an adult is 
freer if not too many children must be cared for (although it 
is probable that as the number of children declines toward 
one, the intensity of the relationship may increase and coun- 
teract the decrease in number). The availability of other 
adults also has a freeing influence, provided the relation- 
ship they offer is supportive. A mother with a husband who 
gives her emotional support, even if he does not actually 
help in the physical care of children, can probably be more 
flexible in child-rearing than a divorced mother. Relatives 
available for regular or occasional assistance also add to a 
mother *s flexibility. 

Financial resources influence flexibility and range of 
stimulation in child-rearing in various ways. One effect of 
poverty is the limitation of choices within the social struc- 
ture; not only in the purchase of goods, but also in access 
to services (medical services, for example, and how long one 
must wait to get them), the poor have fewer options. 

Time schedules in homes where the mother does not work 
are usually flexible. They may become more complex and 
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demanding if older children must be transported to school, or 
if a father works nights and must sleep during the day. Ma- 
ternal employment, especially on a full-time basis, serves as 
a particularly crucial interference with flexibility in 
child rearing. The mother who must be a place of employ- 
ment within a set work schedule and who cannot take her child 
with her is forced to provide substitute care conforming to 
this schedule. The remaining time she spends at home with 
children is likely to be constrained by the urgency of house- 
hold tasks, schedules to be met, and tiredness. 

Educational level , in a non-traditional society without 
standardized procedures and goals for child rearing, probably 
increases an adult ^s potential resources in coping with chil- 
dren. 

The existence of both part- and full-day nurseries in 
contemporary society reflects the existence of home settings 
characterized by reduced flexibility. Nurseries are found, 
ordinarily, in urban areas where physical space in home and 
neighborhood is limited and where relatives may be unavail- 
able, or where small families have increased the intensity of 
mother-child relationships beyond the comfort level. Centers 
offering full-day group care represent a compensatory ar- 
rangement for the extreme lack of home flexibility in child 
rearing which results in some families from maternal employ- 
ment. 

The characteristics which make for flexibility and 
stimulation in day care centers are, in many respects. 
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similar to those described for homes. This similarity is not 
surprising, since both have in common the function of provid- 
ing a child-rearing environment. Our findings have indicated 
that flexibility and stimulation in centers are predicted by 
the following: 

Quality of physical space , as indicated primarily by 
the degree of organization and interest of play areas. 

Size of center , which determines the numbers of people 
in the setting- In very small centers the number of adults 
is so limited that flexibility probably is decreased. In 
very large centers, the need to mesh schedules and maintain 
administrative order works to limit the freedom of both 
teachers and children. 

Grouping practice , which determines the kinds of people 
in a setting. V/hen children are ungrouped, flexibility and 
stimulation apparently are increased by the variety in age of 
children and usually by the pooling of teachers, so that more 
than one teacher is available within the setting. 

Program format , which determines the amount of initia- 
tive and activity which is required of teachers and permitted 
to children. 

Competence of staff , as indicated by clarity of role 
concept and amount of special training. Flexibility appar- 
ently is increased when the teacher *s or director's role con- 
cept is child-centered and is accompanied by attitudes of 
warmth and preference for situation-centered authority. 

Although both home and day care center share 
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responsibility for the care of children, they differ in 
other respects. First, the roles of the adults in these set- 
tings differ. A mother at home typically has responsibili- 
ties for a wide range of homemaking tasks in addition to car- 
ing for children, while teachers are responsible only for 
child care. This difference in roles, combined with differ- 
ences in the number of adults and children in a home as com- 
pared to a day care center, xesults in scheduling which is 
more flexible in homes than in centers. In the home sched- 
ules are ^ hoc and designed to meet the exigencies of the 
moment, while those in day care centers are subject to much 
more planning and not easily changed to meet a momentary 
need. Given these differences in the two environments, it is 
probable that the needs of children can be met by both, but 
that certain needs will be better met in one setting than in 

the other. 

It will be evident to the reader that the characteris- 
tics we have described as fostering flexibility and stimula- 
tion in homes are most likely, in contemporary American so- 
ciety, to be found in middle-class homes in residential 
neighborhoods. Consequently, our hypothesized contrasts be- 
tween care at home and in day care centers and their presumed 
effects on children are generalizations probably most appli- 
cable to such homes. To the extent that the reader is disin- 
clined to view such homes as providing relatively favorable 
child-rearing environments, he may take issue with our selec- 
tion of some of their characteristics as criteria for judging 
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certain aspects of day care. 

Further, as we proceed in the following section to dis- 
cuss the liabilities of day care, a cautionary note is in or- 
der. In the day care programs in which we have observed, 
standards for health and safety and for conscientious care of 
children are notably high. They clearly represent the out- 
come of many years of effort to establish licensing and other 
community standards, and we are appreciative of this fact. 

It is precisely because basic standards in these programs are 
adequate that we feel justified in giving extensive atten- 
tion, in our evaluation, to more subtle considerations con- 
cerning the nature of the group experience for the individual 
child. 



Potential Assets and Liabilities of . 

Home and Day Care Environments 
A good home, as we conceive it, offers to the child a 
family and neighborhood environment rich in both cultural and 
natural representations, in which he can move about to a con- 
siderable extent according to his own inner time schedule. 
Adults are present, engaged in various tasks; the child is 
able to observe daily activities in the home and neighbor- 
hood, and other adult roles while participating in trips to 
stores and other community settings. Because adults at home 
have other things to do, he is often out of their sight; con- 
sequently he has opportunities both for privacy and for de- 
ciding whether to conform to or break rules. These opportun- 
ities to exercise initiative, in deciding what to do and 
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when, whether to be alone or with others, and whether or not 
to live up to adult expectations for his behavior, are used 
by the child in developing his sense of personal identity, 

his concept of who he is and what he can do. 

In the home a child’s self-knowledge is also fostered 
through his almost unlimited access to an adult who can an- 
swer his questions of the moment and who will respond with 
warmth and concern to his attempts to comprehend the world 
and give it form through language. Perhaps the strongest im- 
petus toward growth is provided by his family’s interest in 
his individual style of development, their encouragement of 
his new accomplishments, and their readiness to modify family 
activities and schedules to meet his particular needs. Under 
these circumstances it is clear to the child that he is im- 
portant, and that how he feels and what he does matter to 

others. 

Homes may have disadvantages as well as advantages as 
child-rearing environments. Chief among these are intensity 
of interpersonal relationships, inconsistency in adult behav- 
ior in relation to children, and a limited setting for social 
interaction. Parents often find it difficult to be objective 
in dealing with their children, who represent for them strong 
sources of emotional gratification- They may misjudge some 
needs of children while overindulging others, and the love 
and anger they offer will reflect their own feelings of the 
moment, which may interfere with a consistent response to a 
child’s behavior. Further, many homes offer young children 
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only limited opportunity to develop new relationships with 
other adults and children, and to gain confidence and skill 
in leaving parents and forming friendships. 

Day care centers have some comparative assets. They 
can offer a setting in which children experience good physi- 
cal care, a stability of routine, and consistency of disci- 
pline within an environment which offers rich opportunities 
for mastering a variety of social skills. These range from 
social rules and elements of courtesy to real competence in 
social interaction with other children, in which the child 
learns both to exert himself and to give in without threat to 
his self-esteem. 

Furthermore, a good day care center offers an environ- 
ment in which the variety of play materials and equipment is 
superior to that in most homes. In such centers c:^^*r^bing ap- 
paratus, swings, sand box, playhouse and a wide variety of 
art materials, books, games, and puzzles are standard equip- 
ment. The learning opportunities available to children in 
such settings are many, particularly when a skilled teacher 
is active to help children make full use of the environment. 

On th: negative side, certain developmental experiences 
are not easily provided children in group day care. Among 
these are opportunities to be private, to observe the adult 
world, and to test one’s limits of skill and competence. 

Few day care centers offer opportunities to the child 
for privacy. Individual children seldom are permitted to re- 
main indoors if the group is outside. Most play yards are 
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designed so that children can not go off into secret cran- 
nies. During nap time cots are placed in an open room; pro- 
vision of semi-privacy at naptime usually carries the conno- 
tation of misbehavior. Typically, in day care, children are 
not permitted to be out of adult view and consequently are, 
in most settings, also continually accessible to other chil- 
dren. 

Opportrrities to observe the adult world also are dif- 
ficult to provide. In very few centers are children taken on 
excursions into the community; many do not permit children 
outside the premises even for a neighborhood walk. If a cen- 
ter does not have a view of the street, and if the cook, 
handyman, and cleaning woman have no contact with children, 
the children *s experience is even more highly restricted. 

Opportunities to test the limits of skill also appear 
limited. For children of this age, skills usually are physi- 
cal. Play equipment such as tricycles, swings, and jungle 
gym are mastered relatively soon, and teachers often seem 
overly restrictive toward any attempt to use them in unortho- 
dox (and more challenging) ways. 

All three of the experiences described are probably re- 
stricted because of concern for safety. It is felt that 
children must be within the teacher’s field of vision, and 
must not leave the premises unless the center carries special 
insurance; that they should not be in dangerous places such 
as kitchens, or near men working with tools. Finally, they 
should not be permitted to engage in dangerous activities 
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such as high climbing or fast running. .The restrictions just 
described ordinarily .are not found in a home. 

Reasons of safety, we suspect, are sometimes, offered as 
a rationalization for limiting activities and behavior which 

. I ■ 

lead to discomfort among staff. Program in day care centers 
appears to be marked by an absence of strong feelings and of 
activities which might evoke them. This . absence is indicated 
by the very low incidence of lessons in dealing with strong 
emotions and the relatively low percentage (in mostt centers) 
of lessons in pleasure, awe and wonder. Here again we felt 
that many staff were afraid that open expression of strong 
desires, in the form of anger, dependency, or abandoned exu- 
berance, would lead to behavioral contagion and chaos. 

Perhaps another explanation of the low-key tempo and 
bland atmosphere of many. day care centers is due to the 

t 

smooth, predictable scheduling. It has struck us that one of 

the advantages of a good home is that it is not programmed, 

. • 

but is primarily a place where the. mother occupies herself 
with a continual meeting of immediate needs,, many of them 
having little to do with children. In the. course of this ac- 
tivity she provides a child-rearing environment which has a 
broad range of stimuli. It is often the circumstances which 
are problems to her that provide opportunities for children 
to see how the adult world operates and. that the unexpected 
can be handled. The water heater, goes bad and brings, a 
plumber to the house, the car breaks, down and; necessitates a 

f 

trip to the garage, groceries must be purchased to feed 
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unexpected company, a gift selected, a neighbor is sick and 
leaves her children for the day. Each of these events pro- 
duces an input of novel stimuli. In contrast, a smoothly 
running day care center can quite easily insulate children 
from unplanned encounters; they may have no contact with the 
kitchen, the street, or anyone coming in the front door. 

This results in a monotony which must be as deadly for adults 

as for children. 

A marked absence of opportunities for privacy, observa- 
tion of adult transactions, testing of limits, strong emo- 
tions, and unexpected events would seem to limit a child *s 
chances for self-definition and a sense of identity and com- 
petence. Nor does day care give children as much access to 
adult attention as they would have in a good home. Even in 
the best of centers individual attention is limited, and in 
those of poor quality it is almost non-existent unless pro- 
cured by behavior which demands adult intervention. Perhaps 
the greatest liability in day care placement lies in the 
likelihood that neither parent or teacher will be able to pay 
close attention to the individual unfolding and development 
of the child. Only one teacher in our sample clearly de- 
scribed keeping track of individual development as her most 
important job. Yet it is precisely this kind of sensitivity 
which enables a good mother to support and draw out a child's 

potential. 

We may conclude that except where teacher warmth, 
skill, and adherence to child-centered goals are high and the 
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environment offers a wide range of opportunities, placement 
in group day care seems likely to reduce, rather than en- 
hance, a child's sense of his own importance, and to offer 
relatively limited experiences which foster a sense of self- 
identity. At a very early age a child is expected to subor- 
dinate his private needs to those of a group, to get along 
with relatively little nurturance and personal attention, and 
to adapt to being cared for by a series of adults. A day 
care center in which these expectations predominate consti- 
tutes an impersonal child-rearing environment. 

Considerable learning must precede effective role func- 
tioning in impersonal settings. Public schools expect chil- 
dren of five nr six to have sufficient maturity to cope with 
the demands of a task-oriented classroom. Younger children 
are not, however, developraentally ready to spend long hours 
in an impersonal environment. The development of initiative 
rather than guilt (Erikson, 1950) requires an environment 
which is challenging and stimulating but also offers personal 
support from dependable adults. For these reasons, we sug- 
gest that attendance at a day care center, which involves 
separation from home and family and a more complex set of 
relationships than is characteristic of the home, is a poten- 
tially stressful environment for young children. 

The extent to which day care is stressful depends part- 
ly on the quality of care and partly on the needs and capaci- 
ties of the individual child. In the section which follows 
we will consider the possible differential impact of day care 
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upon children of different family and personal characteris- 
tics. 

Differences in Needs and Capacities 

of Children 

Which children can benefit from day care? We are not 
directly testing this question in the present study, and in 
consequence our answers must be largely speculative. How- 
ever, we have some information about the types of children in 
day care, which, taken together with what we know about pro- 
gram, gives us some basis for estimating outcomes. 

We have assumed that day care functions both to substi- 
tute for a good home, and to compensate for possible defi- 
ciencies in the home environment by enriching children’s ex- 
periences in desirable areas. Of the types of individual 
differences discussed below, family structure and status, and 
ordinal position of the child in the family may be particu- 
larly relevant to the compensatory function of day care, 
while the child’s age and temperament suggest the extent to 
which day care may be appropriate for him. 

Family Structure and Socioeconomic Status 

The majority of children in public day care centers, 
and some children in nearly all centers, come from one-parent 
families. Children without a father at home seem most likely 
to benefit from day care in centers where a husband-wife team 
creates a horae-like setting and provides a father-figure and 
male model. In this respect it is important to note that 
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public centers rarely have a man assuming an active role of 
this type. 

Children’s needs may also vary with their families’ 
socioeconomic level. Children from families of low socioeco- 
nomic status more often have more siblings and an absent fa- 
ther. Because of the demands on the mother it may be diffi- 
cult to provide a young child with the personal attention 
which we have supposed necessary to facilitate his develop- 
ment. For some children group care may be an improvement in 
this regard. 

The extent to which day care fosters self-esteem in 
children is particularly relevant in relation to the socio- 
economic level of the child’s home. Compensatory education 
preschool programs are operating on the assumption that rec- 
ognition of oneself as a significant individual is one im- 
portant prerequisite for later intellectual development, and 
that children of poverty frequently are handicapped in devel- 
oping such a sense of identity (Deutsch, 1963). If this as- 
sumption is correct, then the lower the socioeconomic level 
of the child’s home, the more important it is that the center 
meet developmental needs as we have outlined them, and that 
teachers be perceived by the children as accessible to chil- 
dren on an individual basis. 

There are, of course, some children at all socioeco- 
nomic levels who come from homes which are disorganized and 
in which parents are unable to offer sensible discipline and 
supportive warmth, A compensatory environment offered by the 
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day care center may be expected to benefit some such chil- 
dren. 

Ordinal Position in the Family 
In a previous study (Prescott, 1965), we found that day 
care appears to be selective according to ordinal position in 
the family. Most of the children in our sample were only 
children or the youngest in a family with two or three chil- 
dren. Birth order may have some relevance both to the 
child’s adjustment to day care and to the potential contribu- 
tion of the group experience to his development. 

An only child may benefit from an environment which 
provides opportunities for participation with peers in a set- 
ting where he can get a more realistic picture of his impor- 
tance and of his rights and responsibilities. Youngest chil- 
dren may not benefit in the same way, but are perhaps rela- 
tively adaptable as a result of their family position. 

Age of Children 

It has been frequently suggested in discussion of day 
care standards that group care may be detrimental to very 
young children, notably two-year-olds. Our data indicating 
that four-year -olds were generally more interested and in- 
volved than were younger children support this point of view. 
Developmen tally, four-year-olds would seem most ready to 
profit from an experience which provides a taste of life away 
from home, especially if the adults in the setting are warm 
and stimulating. Two- and three-year-olds are more 
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vulnerable; they ordinarily have not yet established the 
clear sense of self which gives the four-year-old his confi- 
dence and exuberance. 

Wide age range groups appear most likely to foster pos- 
itive experiences for younger children provided adequate pro- 
tection for their smallness can be given. Two- and three- 
year-olds have more capacity for observing and imitating 
models (older children and adults) than for sustained cooper- 
ative y with age-mates. The presence of four- year-olds 
offers X e two-year-old challenge, occasional protection, as 
in large families, and an idea of how big he may become- 

Differences in Temperament 

Individual children differ markedly in their sensitiv- 
ity to stimuli. Just as a person who is relatively insensi- 
tive to pain may be said to have a high pain threshold, some 
individuals have generally high sensory thresholds. They 
contrast with others who react strongly to noise, motion, and 
other types of stimulation and who may be characterized as 
having low sensory thresholds. 

Temperamental differences in children which appear 
likely to affect their adjustment to day care include both 
sensory threshold and energy level. For example, children 
with high energy levels and high sensory thresholds probably 
would thrive on a rich day care program. Children with these 
characteristics who come from homes where stimulation is lim- 
ited and parental discipline is inconsistent or v/eak may be 
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expected to benefit greatly from placement in a good day care 
center. 

Children with low energy levels and low sensory thresh- 
olds, on the other hand, might find the environment over- 
whelming and respond with apathy. Those with high energy 
levels and low sensory thresholds probably would be overstim- 
ulated. In general, we would hypothesize that children with 
low sensory thresholds would not do well in day care. 

Placement of Children in Day Care 

VJhile inappropriate placements of children in day care 
doubtless occur, we suspect that both initial and continuing 
enrollment of a child in day care reflects a self-selective 
process which involves both mother and child. As long as the 
choice of group day care is made by the family, the mother is 
relatively free to assess her own child's readiness and abil- 
ity to cope with long separation and group experience. Many 
children who would be overstimulated or severely threatened 
by group day care are probably never enrolled at all. For 
those who do enter a program, their behavior following en- 
rollment provides an important cue to both parents and 
teachers in indicating the wisdom of placement. The child 
who reacts with intensive separation difficulties, frequent 
illness, or chronic misbehavior will probably be withdrawn at 
the initiative of either the family or the center staff. 
Perhaps the child most in danger is the apathetic child who 
causes no problems and may go almost unnoticed in some cen- 
ters. 
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It is, therefore, very important that group day care be 
a resource for families which is utilized by choice . good 
’mandatory* day care program is a contradiction in terms. 

Conditions for Good Day Care 

Good day care depends on three factors: the range of 
stimulating opportunities offered by the environment, the 
flexibility permitted to staff, and their personal competence 
in mediating between environmental opportunities and the de- 
velopmental needs of children. The circumstances under which 
day care will function as a good home substitute, and under 
which program will vary to meet the varying needs of chil- 
dren, are predictable. 

In summary, the kind of environment provided by a given 
day care center will depend on certain specific administra- 
tive decisions (notably those concerning size of center, 
physical plant, number of staff, qualifications of staff) as 
well as on program goals. Physical space and the equipment 
within it can facilitate or hinder teacher behavior of dif- 
ferent sorts. Teacher behavior reflects both what the indi- 
vidual teacher is able to do (in terms of her personal and 
professional qualifications) and what she is allowed to do 
(within the center’s administrative framework). Other pres- 
sures such as availability of funds, and demands, or the lack 

^Statement of National Committee for Day Care of Chil- 
dren; for complete reference see Chapter I, p.6. 
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thereof, from clients will help to determine both what the 
center can afford to do, and what it must do to retain its 
clientele. In the next chapter we will consider ways in 
which intervention, on various levels, might increase envi- 
ronmental stimulation, flexibility, and competence of staff 
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INTERVENTION 

Our ultimate goal in this study has been to recommend 
types of intervention which have potential for improving day 
care centers as an environment for children* s growth. We be- 
gan our research v^rith the general hypothesis that the inter- 
actions which we observed among teachers and children are not 
chance occuri'ences, but are closely tied to the varied as- 
pects of the social and physical setting in which they take 
place. We proposed that program is structured by settings, 
both physical and interpersonal, by staff attitudes and 
director *s leadership style, and that these characteristics 
are in turn influenced by the professional preparation of 
staff and by sponsorship and other organizational character- 
istics. 

Of the many variables we have examined, the majority do 
in fact predict differences in day care program. Where rela- 
tionships among variables are predictable, intervention V4hich 
effects change in any one variable in an interrelated pattern 
should result in eventual change in other variables as well. 
Not all, however, offer fruitful possibilities for interven- 
tion. Structural variables, in particular, often cannot be 
radically altered. Day care, as a setting for child rearing, 
appears to have certain built-in assets and limitations which 
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can be w,iost advantageously met by frank recognition of their 
existence, and by careful consideration of the possible ef- 
fect on the child of the total environment (center and home) 
thus provided. 

In the light of our criteria for evaluating day care, 
it is evident that intervention to improve day care program 
will be directed toward providing those conditions under 
which teacher-child solidarity is enhanced. Good day care 
for children is personal, concerned with individual children 
and their private needs and emotions. It will capitalize on 
those features of day care which can easily be offered, name- 
ly, a good social experience in a rich environment, and it 
will incorporate, in so far as possible, those features which 
are not easily included in a day care setting, such as priva- 
cy, observation of adult roles, expression of strong emotion 
(both negative and positive), and self-regulation. 

Some types of change can be implemented by a director 
and teachers at the level of the individual center in its on- 
going operation. Other changes are determined by decisions 
which have been or will be made outside of the center. In 
the discussion which follows, we shall first consider changes 
which can be made within the center by its staff. Then we 
shall examine decisions which are made outside of the center, 
but which appear to establish limits on what v/ill later hap- 
pen within the center. Finally, we shall consider some of 
the forces which now mediate between the center and the com- 
munity or which might more effectively do so if they were 
mobilized. 
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Planning Within the Center 

Organization of physical setting, program format, and 
deployment of staff and children within available space and 
time all reflect decisions made by the director and her 
staff- Changes can be initiated at any point, since the 
several factors are interrelated. It is important, however, 
that the staff begin any planning for change with a clear 
understanding of the experiences which their center does pro- 
vide for children. One way to achieve this is to examine 
systematically all of the activity settings which the center 
provides, and the potential of each for meeting children's 
needs- Our categorization of activity settings has been pre- 
sented in Chapter V; it includes both the essential settings 
of lunch, juice time, nap, toileting/clean-up time, and the 
optional settings of free play, free choice, and teacher- 
directed individual and group activities. The balance among 
the latter categories is subject to director and teacher de- 
cision, resulting in what we have called differences in pro- 
gram format. 

For each setting these questions can be asked: What 

experiences are the children having? To what extent does the 
experience differ for various children? To what aspects of 
the setting is the teacher paying attention? What behavior 
characterizes most of the teacher's time (i.e., encourage- 
ment, guidance, etc-, or non-communicative activities such as 
housekeeping chores)? 

Within each setting there have appeared to us to be 
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certain dimensions of flexibility. These are (1) the ar- 
rangement of the physical space, (2) the deployment of teach- 
ers and other staff within that space, (3) the grouping of 
the children, and (4) the scheduling of the activity. For 
most settings any or all of these factors might be altered, 
producing a marked change in the experience which a given 
setting provides. 

To make this description more specific let us take the 
setting of lunch, which occurs in every day care center. We 
would not have believed at the beginning of the study that a 
lunch time might have so many variations. (In fact, we rec- 
ommend visiting other centers as a means of visualizing the 
many choices possible to a staff within a center.) 

Lunch can be a formal time where all children eat in 
the same room, where talking is kept to a minimum so that the 
noise level will be low, and where most conversation is ini- 
tiated by the teacher to ask if a child wishes more food or 
to offer reminders about table manners. If everyone must 
finish at the same time, there is an awkward period at the 
end of lunch while the fast eaters wait for the stragglers 
to finish. In this arrangement the teacher is primarily con- 
cerned with physical needs and with manners and rules of so- 
cial living. If the room is small, the placement of teachers 
at the tables injudicious, or the spacing of the tables close 
enough that children from one table can touch those at an- 
other, the result may be increased noise level and much re- 
strictive activity on the part of teachers. 
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Sometimes lunch is served in small rooms or in alcoves 
which create an atmosphere of privacy* Invariably » this ar- 
rangement leads to more conversation. We have seen teachers 
who use the serving time to do a great deal of informal 
teaching. They might ask how many plates need to be filled, 
what we are having for lunch, whether peas are a vegetable or 
a fruit, and so on. 

Other teachers use the lunch period to encourage chil- 
dren to verbalize their experiences of the morning, their an- 
ticipated plans for the coming v/eekend; as children finish 
eating they are encouraged to participate in the conversa- 
tion. We saw one group which was cozily ensconced in a room 
just large enough to fit them, with a teacher who was a very 
good listener. As they finished lunch a question was raised 
about a boy no longer in their group. This led to a long 
discussion of being sick, dying, etc., giving the teacher 
many opportunities to clarify mistaken ideas which the chil- 
dren had. The physical setting plus a sensitive teacher 
built in opportunities for serious conversation. 

Other centers use lunch as a time for displaying compe- 
tence and hospitality. We have seen children take turns 
waiting on tables, scraping their plates and wiping the ta- 
bles afterwards, thus permitting staff time to be used for 
other purposes. We have also seen children seated at small 
tables holding no more than four children and permitting more 
table conversation among all children than can usually be 
tolerated if everyone eats at a big table. 
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The period before and after lunch time is even more 
variable among centers. Some centeis schedule a rest period 
which comes after morning clean-up and before lunch. To get 
through clean-up and to get all children to lie on their cots 
usually takes a great deal of guidance and restriction by 
teachers. Toward the end of the rest period some children 
invariably begin to fall asleep and have to be awakened. It 
would seem more sensible to encourage efficiency in the rou- 
tine of clean-up by following it with an activity which is 
genuinely pleasurable to children, such as favorite songs, 
stories, or quiet conversation with their teacher in a cozy 
corner. In addition, one way of making day care more person- 
al is to build solidly on the pleasures of communal eating by 
making pleasant not only the lunch time, but also the periods 
immediately preceding and following it. 

While essential settings like lunch cannot be omitted, 
it is clear that what takes place within them is subject to 
substantial modification. The day’s optional settings offer 
even more opportunity for modification, because staff have 
not only the choice of what is to happen within these set- 
tings, but also the choice as to how often a setting will be 
offered or whether a given optional setting will be used at 
all. As we have discussed previously, optional settings dif- 
fer in the amount and kinds of coercion and freedom which are 
experienced by the teacher and the children within the cen- 
ter. 

For example, teacher-directed group activity settings 
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demand that children sit in close proximity to one another, 
and do not disrupt the activity by talking or moving out of 
the small space momentarily designated as theirs. This set- 
ting demands from children a certain ability to inhibit spon- 
taneous motor responses, a task which some children find dif- 
ficult. On the other hand, it does not ordinarily demand a 
response from a child, but rather permits him freedom to ob- 
serve, to let his mind wander, or to respond (as in singing) 
as an anonymous member of the group. Such a setting is dif- 
ficult for a highly active child who is overstimulated by 
close physical proximity to others, but it is probably un- 
stimulating for an apathetic child with tendencies to day- 
dream. It may be an ideal setting for a shy, self-conscious 
child who can both observe and participate safely in a group 
response. As we have already indicated, it is a setting 
which demands a high degree of activity on the part of the 
teacher. There is evidence in our data that teacher- 
directed settings (together with free choice settings) are 
most likely to provide stimulating experiences for children 
in the form of lessons taught and verbal skills. At the same 
time, these settings are difficult to sustain with young 
children; teachers are less likely to offer encouragement and 
more likely to become insensitive while conducting teacher- 
directed activities. These findings suggest that sue activ- 
ities have value provided they are not carried on too ex- 
tensively. 
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A teacher-directed individual activity setting is more 
demanding for both teacher and children. Each child must 
follow directions and produce a response v/hich is within the 
framework of teacher expectations. Within this framework, 
pasting is relatively undemanding, with teacher direction and 
child response primarily concerned with keeping pa5>ce and ma- 
terials within the limiting boundaries of a piece of paper. 
However, if the finished product must resemble a pumpkin the 
teacher has complicated her role. Children may now, much 
more easily, initiate responses which lead to failure, or 
which may be interpreted as defiance- Children who are com- 
pliant and easily adapt to structuring provided by adults 
may find this a rewarding setting in which the end product is 
enhanced by teacher direction. Children who find it diffi- 
cult to produce the appropriate response, possibly because of 
inadequate skills or a need to initiate on their own, may 
find this a setting which demands that they accept failure. 

In free choice and free play settings, children are ex- 
pected to take the initiative in choosing among a variety of 
possible learnings. Such settings can provide a welcome 
change for both children and teachers following teacher- 
directed activities, as well as having basic values of their 
own. 



It is our impression that free play offers a very bene- 
ficial environment when it occurs within the combination (of- 
ten a chance combination) of good physical space, a group of 
children who get along well together, and sensible 
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scheduling. To function successfully in a free play setting, 
a child must be able to take the initiative in finding things 
to do, and to be in the presence of other children without 
interfering in their activities. The emphasis is on sponta- 
neous interaction among children and the opportunity for de- 
veloping social skills is great. The teacher has substantial 
freedom to relax and to pay attention to individual children, 
as long as group play goes smoothly. However, where space is 
poor or individual children disruptive, apathy, bullying, or 
overstimulation of some children may characterize this period. 

In free choice settings the teacher, having taken the 
initiative in selecting and preparing special activities, 
typically takes a more active role in encouraging children’s 
participation. In some cases her encouragement may verge on 
manipulation, and neither teacher nor children are quite 
clear about who is making the choices; where this occurs, the 
alternation of authority and freedom which characterizes 
teacher-directed/f ree play programs would seem to offer a 
healthier environment for growth. In general, however, free 
choice program has rated highest on all our criteria. Carry- 
ing it out requires both good space, to support the play oc- 
curring concurrent with the special activities, and competent 
staff. 



Simplification and Enrichment 
Flexible space arrangements and grouping practices give 
staff in a center a basis for flexible planning to meet 
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children’s needs. Within all settings, both optional and es- 
sential, it is possible £or staf£ to plan the physical space 
and grouping o£ teachers and children with the goal o£ either 
sinipli£ication or enrichment £or children. When a teacher 
simpli£ies, she regulates, either £or the group or £or an in- 
dividual child, the complexity o£ the surroundings. 

Children need a simpli£ied environment when they are 
feeling little, tired, unhappy, or out of control. Simplifi- 
cation consists in reducing the number of stimuli and alter- 
native choices; practically, it can be provided by isolation 
and privacy, by supportive individual attention from an 
adult, or by firm enforcement of limits in a non-punitive 
manner.^ In day care such feelings are most likely to be 
prevalent in the early morning and, especially, at the end- 
of-the-morning lunch and pre-nap period. (We would expect 
late afternoon to be another such time, but our data on 
teacher behavior and children’s responses did not seem to 
bear out this expectation.) 



A warm lap with enclosing arms is probably the simpl- 
est possible environment for a small child. Some teachers in 
cay care express the feeling that if laps were made available, 
teachers would be continually smothered. But teachers v/ho do 
hold and hug seem to survive happily and undamaged. It is 
important to recognize that no healthy child wants to be held 
eill the time, and that if the teacher with a dozen children 
is known by them to be available for hugging when needed, it 
IS statistically unlikely that all twelve will be feeling de- 
pendent simultaneously. It is, furthermore, possible to take 
turns on laps and being little and loved, just as it is on 
tricycles and being big and powerful. 
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When a teacher enriches, she acts as an innovator* En- 
richment consists of adding to the environment by providing a 
wider range of experiences, sometimes by increasing the num- 
ber of choices at any given time, but more often by providing 
or introducing experiences not previously offered (i.e., by 
adding novelty). A change from a teacher-directed to a free 
choice program format would increase opportunities for choice. 
The addition of animals to the play yards or water to the 
sand pile, changing the table arrangement, eating hamburgers 
outdoors, or having a policeman visit all would provide nov- 
elty. 

Sometimes a teacher may both simplify and enrich simul- 
taneously. To return to our lunch time example, presented 
above, it seems likely that grouping children with one adult 
at small tables spatially separated from other tables has the 
virtue of simplifying the interpersonal and physical environ- 
ment for children at a time ox day when they are tired. At 
the same time, this arrangement can be utilized by individual 
teachers for enriching children's experience through conver- 
sation and informal teaching. 

Both teachers and children can become bored and apa- 
thetic in environments in which nothing unpredictable ever 
happens; and not only teachers, but children as well, can 
make real innovations in the program. One way to make inno- 
vation by children possible is to avoid making many absolute 
rules which apply to all children all the time. For example, 
across-the-board prohibition of walking up the slide reflects 
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the teacher’s concern that children not bump into each other 
while sliding and, perhaps, her general sense of fitness: 
slides are for sliding. But for a four and one-half year old 
with tv/o years’ experience in day care there is no challenge 
in sliding; he is looking for new worlds to conquer. His 
cognitive awareness that a slide is also a ramp which can, 
with skill, be climbed will lead him to innovative behavior 
which does not really pose much of a threat to group safety. 
Two-way traffic on slides is quite possible if smaller chil- 
dren going the usual direction learn to wait occasionally for 
a big one coming up, and if the big one pays attention to 
those about to slide. In the process, everyone’s ability to 
make fine distinctions is sharpened; learning that ’’you may 
not walk up the slide when someone is in the way” stretches 
a child’s cognitive and perceptual capacities far better than 
learning ”you may not walk up the slide, period.” 

Of course, there probably will be some children who, 
because of lack of physical competence or social responsibil- 
ity, should not be permitted this particular innovation. 
Teachers who work with young children can be expected to have 
some skill in judging developmental readiness, and they 
should have freedom to compensate for the ”groupness” of day 
care by making some decisions suitable to the situation and 
the child. Children can understand rules of this sort, and 
learn more from them than from rules which apply to all chil- 
dren without regard to the differences among them. Overt 
recognition of differences in competence gives children a 
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clearer sense of who they are, how they are like and differ- 
ent from others, and what they have to look forward to as 
they grow. 

Novelty can be introduced not only through the initia- 
tive of teachers and children, but also through planning and 
policies designed to incorporate chance external events into 
the program. V^e have previously suggested that some centers 
appear to benefit from the presence of a lively elementary 
school yard or busy street, visible through the fence. Vis- 
itors to the center, whether repairmen, student observers, or 
a mother not in a hurry to leave, can be capitalized on rath- 
er than kept inaccessible from children. (We observed in one 
center in which the coffee pot was on in the early morning, 
the husband and wife directors were sitting drinking coffee 



^It is our impression that the same general goals of 
increasing the child’s sense of identity may be accomplished, 
from quite a different base, in some centers in which the 
common factor is a strong religious orientation. Where it is 
understood that one may be good or bad, and the child is giv- 
en opportunities to develop and exercise conscience within 
this framework, he may sometimes choose to innovate by being 
bad. If adults are consistent, punishment will follow, but 
ideally it will be a sympathetic punishment based on the as- 
sumption that all of us are sinners, and we all need to keep 
trying to be good. In these circumstances it will be clear 
to the child that what he does makes a difference. While 
concomitant negative effects, such as overdevelopment of 
guilt, may be found within such settings, we suggest that 
children’s developmental needs are often better met in this 
type of framework than in those highly impersonal settings 
in which there is no good or bad, love or hate, merely subtle 
manipulation of children who gradually learn that you can’t 
beat the system, or make a real impact on it whatever you do. 
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as children arrived, and mothers were encouraged to stay for 
a cup — thus beginning the day with a relaxed transition be- 
tween home and center.) Personnel with regular tasks of in- 
terest to children — cook, housekeeper, custodian--can be 
available to be watched and talked to by individual chil- 
dren. ^ 

In all of the preceding discussion we have tried to de- 
scribe the amount of choice open to the teacher, to indicate 
some criteria which might govern her choices, and to suggest 
that a teacher’s choices, at any given time, are determined 
by her perception of the desirability of simplifying or en- 
riching the environment. Throughout this discussion the ex- 
istence of flexibility has been assumed. Among the factors 
which contribute to flexibility for staff in day care, space 
arrangement and grouping of children are of particular im- 
portance. For example, privacy, which is difficult to 
achieve for children in day care, can be obtained in some 
settings by capitalizing on the difference in height between 
children and adults. Three-foot partitions, storage shelves, 
or other equipment can provide private corners for children 
while enabling teachers to retain their responsibilities for 



The concept of milieu therapy, which has developed in 
the institutional treatment of the mentally ill, has some 
relevance for day care. It emphasizes the potential thera- 
peutic impact on the patient of relationships with all those 
in his milieu--gardeners , attendants, cooks, as well as psy- 
chiatrists. In day care all those in the child’s milieu are 
in a position to contrioute to his learning and sense of 
security. 
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supervision. A similar effect can be achieved by placing 
toys on tables or in spaces which hold only one child. Mov- 
able screens, which can be placed temporarily to enclose an 
area for a child who needs to play alone, add to the teacher^s 
capacity for meeting individual needs. Screens or irregular 
cot placement at nap time can also offer privacy at a time of 
day when it may be most beneficial to the child. 

Program settings in which children are ungrouped by age 
rated relatively high on our criteria, probably because of 
the opportunities they offer for both enrichment and simj^li- 
fication. On the one hand, the presence of both older and 
younger children broadens the range of play possibilities; 
on the other, the availability of more than one teacher makes 
it possible to meet children's needs for individual attention 
as they arise. These advantages can be utilized in essential 
as well as in optional settings; for example, if bathrooms 
are small, one teacher can be stationed in the bathroom to 
receive children individually as they finish toileting and 
give them individual attention in washing up. (In one center 
this was also lap-sitting time.) If, however, children are 
ungrouped a large part of the time, the balance provided by 
scheduling some small-group activities during the day prob- 
ably will help refresh both teachers and children. 

Improving Communication 

All of these variations in program are dependent upon 
decisions made by the staff within the center; only they can 
capitalize on the possibilities which are available. To the 
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extent that a director and teachers are able to examine pro- 
gram consciously in terms of experiences it offers childreuy 
they should be better able to communicate with each other and 
work together in carrying it out. Of equal importance, they 
should also be able to communicate more effectively with par- 
ents. Close relationships between home and day care always 
have been considered of great importance. The Child Welfare 
League Standards for Day Care Services (1960) recommend pre- 
admission counseling, parent education, parent group meet- 
ings, and evaluation conferences by the staff on the problems 
of individual children. In actual practice we have seldom 
found, either among the centers visited during this study or 
those contacted previously, any organized attempt to work 
with parents. It is our opinion that this lack of comroimica- 
tion is due primarily to an uncertainty on the part of both 
the parents and personnel within the center as to how they 
might profitably share in child rearing. 

We have no doubt that large numbers of parents approach 
selection of a center v/ith apprehension. Personnel in the 
licensing department have reported that they constantly re- 
ceive calls from parents who want more than a listing of cen- 
ters; they want the department to recommend a good day care 
center, and ask many questions about what to look for. A 
mother who chooses to work has few traditions or guidelines 
which define her rights and obligations upon placing her 
child in care. Unless parents are very confident and perhaps 
aggressive, we suspect that they accept whatever structuring 
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of relationihip the director gives. 

It is our opinion that the primary focus of home-center 
relationships is indeed to promote integration of home and 
day care center, but that this can best be done by staff who 
have examined their program with objectivity and can give the 
parent specific information on what experiences it provides 
and, more importantly, what experiences it does not provide. 
Conversely, center staff need to have, in their mind’s eye, a 
picture for each child of his home life and the experiences 
which it is providing. Another advantage of building rela- 
tionships by focusing on the contribution which each environ- 
ment offers is that it gives both parties to the communica- 
tion the role of contributor and avoids much of the tension 
and guilt which easily arises when the emphasis is on people 
rather than settings and experiences. 

Role of the Director 

The role of the director in implementing flexibility 
and communication at all levels is crucial. If care of chil- 
dren is to be personal and meaningful, it must also be spon- 
taneous and innovative. If it is both of these, the program 
will not be smoothly predictable nor predictably beyond crit- 
icism. The director not only must take responsibility for 
the decisions which she makes, but also must constantly com- 
municate her reasons and convictions as to why children’s 
needs are more important than efficiency. Specifically, we 

A 

feel that she must take major responsibility for initiating 
communication with parents, and for interpreting and 
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defending (if necessary) policies, practices, and needs to 
decision-raakers outside the center. 

With her own staff group, her role of providing enrich- 
ment and simplification of the environment for all staff is 
not unlike a teacher’s responsibilities toward children. 
Teaching in day care can be monotonous and boring unless bal- 
anced by participation in center planning, opportunities for 
some contact with other adults, and the professional stimula- 
tion of visiting other centers and participating in opportun- 
ities for in-service training. The director’s role of sim- 
plification require3 a sure administrative hand which will 
clear away obstacles to personal solidarity between staff and 
children. 



Planning Outside the Individual Center 
While some types of change can be implemented by a di- 
rector and teachers at the level of the individual center in 
its ongoing operation, other changes imply long-range plan- 
ning by those responsible for the establishment and design of 
day care centers. Long-range planning can begin either with 
settings--the physical organization of the center--or people 
--the staff and their qualifications. 

Although we have been successful in this study in dis- 
covering inter correlations among many of our variables, in 
most cases we cannot be certain about the direction of influ- 
ence of one variable on another. Some such questions of 
"which came first?" have logical answers; for example, the 
behavioral setting provided by physical space can influence 
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teacher manner but not, directly, vice versa. The relation- 
ship between the director*s concept of her role and the or- 
ganization of space is less clear, however; does an adult- 
centered director organize her surroundings in particular 
ways, or do space limitations lead a director to adult- 
centered goals, or is a circular process involved? To the 
extent that there is circularity, effective intervention 
could be -*nitiated at any point. 

We shall place emphasis in this section on three vari- 
ables which are stronly predictive of program quality and 
which appear to ’’come first” in making it possible: physical 

space, center size, and the qualifications of staff. 

Physical Space 

We have made a number of detailed recommendations in 
Chapter VIII concerning spatial planning in day care centers; 
consequently, in this chapter we will simply restate our 
principal findings. The selection of sites for day care cen- 
ters is crucial to their later quality. For example, many 
locations for day care centers recently established under the 
poverty program seem to be chosen with little concern for the 
problems which stem from inadequate yards, lack of shade, and 
nonfunctional indoor space. If a day care program must share 
facilities (such as those of a church) it may be severely 
hampered in organizing space and finding adequate storage. 

The location of centers in areas where a natural envi- 
ronment cannot be provided also limits opportunities for a 
rich program. Good spatial organization is more easily 
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achieved when yards include a combination of both natural and 
artificial surfaces. In general, space quality is higher in 
settings designed to be day care centers than in those which 
have been converted to this use; however, converted centers 
are more likely than designed centers to possess combination 
surfaces and also adequate shade. 

These findings suggest that designers of centers should 
incorporate the natural features of the site, particularly 
trees, into the plan whenever possible, and should refrain 
from covering the entire yard with asphalt. On the other 
hand, the possible advantages of converted centers should not 
be discounted, and good planning for the use of the exist.'»ng 
spatial arrangement may compensate for its limitations. 

In many instances designed centers suffer from some of 
the same limitations found in facilities converted from other 
uses. For example, glass walls, which present safety prob- 
lems to teachers of young children, are found not only in 
"store-front" centers but also in recently designed facil- 
ities intended solely for day care. Consultation between 
designer and day care staff at an early stage in the planning 
should help to eliminate such inappropriate features. 

Center Size '' 

Our findings indicate that program quality is highest 
in centers of moderate size. Quality decreases in large cen- 
ters in spite of the presence of other characteristics 
(teacher training and attitudes, high quality space) which 
are ordinarily indicative of program quality. Apparently the 
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inherent complexity of organization in large centers serves 
to negate the potential effects of a favorable staff and set- 
ting; sheer size operates as a coercive factor to limit posi- 
tive behavior by teachers. 

These findings clearly recommend against the establish- 
ment of day care centers serving more than approximately six- 
ty children, unless personnel and facilities of unusual ex- 
cellence are available. It appears that it is particularly 
important that the director of a large center be a person of 
exceptional competence. 

Program Quality also decreases in small centers- This 
decrease is, however, almost invariably associated with the 
presence of other variables predictive of low quality. Small 
centers were most likely, in our sample, to have untrained 

staff and crowded facilities. 

While some small centers may be permanently marginal 
economically, it is our impression that small centers may 
have the greatest potential for improvement, with even limit- 
ed intervention, directed perhaps primarily toward physical 
organization. Some centers which appear to provide very good 
home-substitute care are those with untrained staff working 
with relatively small numbers of children in home-like set- 
tings. To some extent, it appears that small centers can be 
competently administered by individuals whose understanding 
of young children is intuitive rather than taught. It is es- 
pecially as the size and complexity of the task increase, in 
larger centers, that the special skills of staff and their 
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ability to communicate assume increasing significance. 

Special Training of Staff 

Program quality increases as the amount of special 
training of teachers and directors, especially teachers, in- 
creases. This finding generally supports the efforts of li- 
censing agencies and professional organizations to establish 
higher standards for the preparation of teachers. Few day 
care personnel now employed have full professional prepara- 
tion as this has been defined by national professional organ- 
izations (cf. p. 16 above); consequently, our data are not 
adequate to establish the importance, or lack of importance, 
of this level of educational background. They do, however, 
provide support for the value of existing, less ambitious 
in-service collegiate programs designed specifically for 
nursery and day care teachers. 

Efforts by licensing, sponsoring and professional agen- 
cies to upgrade course requirements for day care staff, and 
initiative of staff themselves in acquiring continuing educa- 
tional background, are clearly supported by our data. Day 
care teachers whose special training for their task has been 
considerable tend to provide higher quality programs for the 
children in their care. 

Our data are not really adequate to clarify the type of 
preparation most appropriate for directors of day care cen- 
ters. Teachers function effectively to the extent that they 
are capable of facilitating learning experiences for children, 
but directors are effective to the extent that they are able 
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to facilitate good teaching by the members of their staff. 

It is our guess that effective direction depends on two fac- 
tors, the ability to make clear decisions, and at the same 
time to remain open to and to encourage reactions from staff. 
Also, good directors seem to be highly committed to the im- 
portance of childhood experiences in shaping adult personal- 
ity and are willing to capitalize on any opportunity which 
will make the day care experience more effective. Certainly 
the selection of a director or any personnel on an adminis- 
trative level will be crucial to future program. A director 
must know about program for children of nursery age, but she 
also must have administrative ability combined with a high 
degree of sensitivity. 

We originally hypothesized that competence of staff in 
day care would increase with educational level. Although our 
sample does not permit an adequate test of this hypothesis, 
it seems to us likely that professional preparation, as pre- 
viously defined, may be of particular importance in giving a 
director confidence and a broad basis for making choices. 

The Role of Licensing and Other Legislation 

Legal requirements provide the framework within which 
day care programs develop, setting minimum standards to be 
met by all centers. The efficacy of these standards was evi- 
dent to the observers in this study; we saw no centers in 
which children were obviously abused, or in which their 
health and safety were not well provided for. 
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The more intangible aspects of program quality in day 
care cannot be guaranteed by legislation. The consultant 
role adopted by the California Department of Social Welfare 
which licenses the majority of our sample centers is an im- 
portant one in this regard. Although not all directors in 
our study welcomed the advice of licensing personnel, we were 
impressed with the large number of directors who named them 
as people to whom they could go for help and advice. When 
licensing staff are well-qualified, they at'e able not only to 
provide an invaluable source of advice to established cen- 
ters, but also, and perhaps more important, to screen and 
counsel individuals who wish to establish centers- In this 
process, they are in an important position to communicate in- 
formation about conditions of program quality such as those 
discussed above. 

Of the other legal requirements to which centers may be 
required to conform, zoning codes should be mentioned. In 
many cities, day care centers may be limited to commercial 
areas. This limitation has implications for quality of care 
if commercial land is at a premium, since the amount of 
space a day care center can afford to use under these circum- 
stances is likely to be minimal. Moreover, restrictive zon- 
ing may prevent the establishment of centers in neighborhoods 
where they are needed. 

Professional Influences 

At present, little documented information is available 
on the nature or effects of decision-making which occurs 
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outside of centers. Legislative decisions may well have con- 
sequences which were unintended or meet with opposition from 
unexpected sources. There is, however, a notable lack of 
professional unity among those directly concerned with the 
practice of day care; consequently they lack an effective 
voice with which to respond to outside decisions which affect 
the services they offer. 

In many professions strong and well-organized profes- 
sional groups serve to mediate between practitioners and pub- 
lic. For example, the American Medical Association and the 
Bar Association are active in promoting their interests at 
many levels. They interpret the nature of the services they 
offer to the public, lobby at the legislature, and establish 
the standards by which individuals are admitted into the 
profession and retain membership in it. In contrast, day 
care as a profession is weak and fragmented, for reasons 
which stem from diversity of concerns and lack of a common 
base of preparation. There are, however, organized groups 
within day care and nursery education which might function in 
stronger and more effective ways if more were understood 
about the relationship of day care to society at large. 

At present some of these groups are concerned with set- 
ting professional standards, upgrading the skills of those 
currently in the field, and interpreting their function to 
the general community ^ They can become more effective in 
this role only as they gain a broader base of support among 
all those actually engaged in day care, and as they are able 
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to develop more generally understandable ways of defining 
just what day care is and does. A goal of this research is 
to contribute new insights toward this definition. 
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CHAPTER XII 



CONCEPTUAL IMPLICATIONS 

In the two preceding chapters our aim has been to pre- 
sent our findings concisely and simply, in terras of their po- 
tential practical application by persons directly concerned 
with day care and its iraproveiiient. In this final chapter we 
feel free, consequently, to review the process by which our 
variables were selected and the extent to which they proved 
useful, and to discuss our findings in terras of their impli- 
cations for further conceptualization and research^ Since we 
are indulging ourselves, some of the discussion will be spec- 
ulative; but it relates, throughout, to our interest in tying 
empirical findings to useful conceptual systems and to value 
orientations. 

Day Care as a Child-rearing Environment 
Our goal in this research has been the understanding of 
a type of child-rearing environment. In what ways, we have 
asked, are environments which serve the same functions alxke 
and different? To what extent are the developmental needs of 
children, and the individual needs ot particular children, 
met by different day care environments? And what are the 
factors which support or undermine the capacity of an envi- 
ronment to provide for developmental needs? 
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There are, as we originally hypothesized, distinct pat- 
terns of teacher behavior and center program in day care. 

Both individual teachers and center staffs taken as a group 
differ in their overall level of activity and in their style 
of interaction with children. The most stable features of a 
teacher’s behavior are (1) act. ' dty level, as indicated by 
amount of verbalization and number of communicative episodes, 
(2) emphasis on activity directed toward groups or toward in- 
dividual children, and (3) the frequent use of either encour- 
agement, with accompanying lessons in consideration and crea- 
tivity, or restriction, along with lessons in control and re- 
straint. Few teachers use both encouragement and restriction 
extensively; rather, they utilize one in the absence of the 
other. Teachers who emphasize group-directed activity are 
more likely to use restriction than encouragement, and they 
tend to maintain a relatatively high level. of activity. How- 
ever, teachers who direct their attention primarily to indi- 
viduals, especially within a free play format, may exhibit 
behavior anywhere within the possible range. 

Consistency of teacher behavior within centers can be 
seen as patterns of center program, which we have described 
as characterized by either freedom or restraint. Differences 
in teacher behavior and in program format may reflect indi- 
vidual teacher choice or program goals set by the director. 
Commonly, however, they appear to be the inadvertent result 
of setting factors which coerce teachers to behave in ways 
(active, restrictive, group-directed) which serve to 
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compensate for inadequacies of the setting. 

We have been able to predict teacher behavior on the 
basis of setting variables, chief among them the quality of 
physical space and the size of the center. Inadequate space 
can force teachers to active interference with children’s 
choice of activities. Staff preoccupation with adaptation to 
a bureaucratic structure (an apparent characteristic of most 
large centers) also limits the quality of teacher-child in- 
teraction. Teacher competence, as predicted by special 
training, can be exerted only within the limits provided by 

the setting. 

We feel that we have achieved substantial success in 
identifying certain factors which predict quality of day care 
program. We are very much aware, however, as is true in any 
research, that our choice of variables is to some extent ar- 
bitrary j there may 'veil be other variables of importance 
which we have neglected. We do believe that the open-ended 
theoretical approach which we have employed, as described in 
the section which follows, has been useful in expanding the 
range of variables included in the study. 

Selection of Variables in the 
Study of Environments 

The number of possible approaches to the study of an 
environment is staggering, and throughout the study one of 
our major concerns has been to find conceptual frameworks 
which would keep us from being overwhelmed by the amount of 
data which could or should be available. In each step of 
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the research, empirical findings have suggested bodies of 
theory which appeared helpful and these, in turn, have sharp- 
ened our conception of data which should be obtained. 

The approach to the theoretical analysis of data de- 
scribed by Joseph Bensraan and Arthur Vidich (1960) has seemed 
particularly well adapted to the rather flexible design of 
the oresent research. This approach is essentially unsystem- 
atic and heuristic. In it the relevance of a variety of 
available theories to the research problem is considered at 
each stage of the investigation: in stating the problem, 

gathe^ring data, analyzing and evaluating findings, and re- 
porting results. As the researcher checks his data against 
a number of perspectives in theory and discerns the theoreti- 
cal possibilities of them, he discovers novel and previously 
unspecified relationships. 

Our original selection of variables for defining day 
care settings was made on the basis of several conceptual 
schemes. Erikson^s developmental theory (1950) guided us in 
identifying the types of adult-child interactions which might 
be most important. Barker's psychological ecology (Barker 
and Wnght, 1954) led us to examine the regulating features 
of behavioral settings and the number of people in them. The 
basic sociological concept that social position variables 
serve as determinants of individual and group behavior influ- 
enced us to consider socioeconomic status, ethnicity, educa- 

2 tnd center sponsorship as predictors of day care pro- 
gram. We also considered previous studies of the effects of 
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parental attitudes on child rearing and teacher attitudes on 
teaching, many of which carry the methodological assumption 
that attitudes are predictive of behavior, in our decision to 
include measures of the attitudes of day care personnel. 

In the course of the research we became convinced that 
our original measures of spatial characteristics were inade> 
quate to describe the aspects of physical space which our ob- 
servers were seeing in action. Consequently, we decided, as 
described in Chapter VIII, to place increased emphasis on 
settings as regulative of behavior. In developing a concep- 
tualization of this emphasis we returned to Barker’s writ- 
ings, as well as to a variety of other sources including the 
architectural literature. Our introduction, midway in the 
research, of an elaborated scheme for describing physical 
space has, we believe, greatly enriched the validity and com- 
prehensiveness of our findings. In this instance the prelim- 
inary empirical findings, supplemented by unfsysteraatic im- 
pressions, led us to develop what we feel is the most origi- 
nal conceptual scheme in this study. 

Our data on attitudes of day care staff enabled us both 
to explore the interrelationship of several attitudinal di- 
mensions and to examine the extent to which expressed atti- 
tudes of teachers and directors were predictive of observed 
teacher behavior. We did find that significant behavioral 
differences were associated with contrasting attitudes and 
that the clearer the attitudes, the stronger their ability to 
predict behavior. Since the absolute magnitude of the 
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differences was not large, however, investigation of possible 
intervening variables which interfere with putting attitudes 
into practice was a logical next step. It proved a fruitful 
step as well, since several setting variables, notably center 
size and physical space, were found to be more useful than 
expressed attitudes in the prediction of teacher behavior. 

The social position variables which we included almost 
as a matter of course have not, with the exception of special 
training of teachers, proved to be of major importance in 
predicting day care program. Our utilization of Miller and 
Swanson's conceptualization of entrepreneurial and bureau- 
cratic child-rearing patterns (1960), with the expectation 
that it should explain differences by center sponsorship, 
proved of only limited relevance. We hypothesized that each 
type of center would tend to reflect the values inherent in 
its sponsorship, along the lines proposed by Miller and 
Swanson. While these are complex, they were expected to in- 
clude an emphasis on authority as morally given in proprie- 
tary (entrepreneurial) centers, as compared with a situation- 
based emphasis in public (bureaucratic) centers. 

We did find that permissive, situational-based atti- 
tudes toward authority were largely limited to staff in pub- 
lic centers. However, public and proprietary centers were 
similar in the proportion of their teachers who expressed a 
preference for arbitrary authority, and in all types of cen- 
ters this attitude was more characteristic than a clearly 
situation-tbased approach. Few differences in actual teacher 
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behavior were predicted by sponsorship. 

On the other hand, the extent of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion within the center, as indicated by its size, was found 
to have a marked effect on day care program. The larger the 
center, the less the likelihood of responsive interaction be- 
tween teachers and children. This relationship holds in 
spite of the tendency for large centers to have better 
trained staff and somewhat better facilities. Apparently 
center size operates in a notably coercive fashion to limit 

flexibility of teacher performance. 

This finding is not unexpected in terms of the ways in 
which social organizations are known to function. Small 
groups can operate informally, but as size increases, more 
formal structuring is necessary to efficiency. Bureaucratic 
organization, which by rationalizing tasks and personnel re- 
cruitment standardizes operations so that individual members 
can be efficiently replaced, is the most economical social 
structure for the accomplishment of tasks on a large scale. 
Further, within limits the larger the organization, the more 

economical its administration. 

However, the strengths of bureaucracy give rise to its 
weaknesses. The individual member is merely a cog in the 
machine; he is expendable, in that he can be easily replaced. 
As many industrial studies have shown, individuals do not 
necessarily work well under these conditions; to work well, 
the person needs to feel his uniqueness is valued. Effective 
large-scale organizations thus must make some allowance for 
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the development within them of primary groups-~face-to-face 
units in which members respond to each other in terms of who 
they are, not only what they can do« 

We have found it helpful to examine the extent to which 
primary-group solidarity characterizes teacher-child groups 
in day care in terms of Bales » conceptualization of the in- 
teraction process in small groups (1950). We had hypothec 
sized that day care centers in which teachers assume a prima-fc 
rily instrumental, task-oriented role would be characterized 
by arbitrary authority, adult-centered role definition, re- 
striction, control and restraint, associated with relatively 
low response from childreno These dimensions were in fact 
clearly associated. We also expected to find, and did find, 
some centers in which teachers emphasized their relationships 
with children, assuming an expressive, morale-building role 
as indicated by encouraging teacher behavior, sensitive 
teacher manner, and interested and involved responses from 
children. These centers may be described as characterized by 
teacher-child solidarity. 

This conceptualization, together with several others 
developed in the course of the study, has been helpful to us 
in translating Erikson^s rather general developmental theory 
(1950), from which we have derived evaluative criteria based 
on children’s needs, into specific ideas directly applicable 
to day care environments. Thus we can say that a day care 
environment in which teacher-child solidarity is absent is 
not conduc|.ve to children’s healthy development. Day care is 
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potentially a stressful environment for young children, in- 
volving both separation from the family and a complex set of 
relationships. Consequently it is essential that the teacher 
in day care minimize its stress, as far as possible, by as- 
suming a primarily expressive role. It is more important 
that the teacher pay attention to children's feelings than to 
externally set tasks. 

Our own observations and consideration of empirical 
findings have led us to develop a conceptual framework de- 
signed to identify the ways in which a teacher in day care 
operates and the circumstances under which she is able to do 
so. As the study progressed we found ourselves increasingly 
impressed with the usefulness of Barker's concept of behavior 
setwing as a unit within which we could evaluate both the be- 
havior of teachers aad the experiences of children. Further - 
moi.e, identifying settings, it became possible to compare 
similarities in program f^rsong centers. The opportunity to 
consider similarities also permitted us to perceive the vast 
differences within settings which were comparable, such as 
lunch, free choice, etc. It was at this point that we began 
to realize the importance of the arrangement of physical 
space within the activity setting. 

The outcome of this analysis led us to a consideration 
of flexibility and novelty. In stating that program is char- 
acterized by the degree of flexibility which settings offer 
teachers and teachers offer children, and by the range of 
stimulation provided to children, we have described two 
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dimensions. The first, flexibility — coercion, can be applied 
both to settings and to teachers. Some settings coerce cer- 
tain types of teacher behavior; others permit relative flexi- 
bility. Within coercive settings teachers are limited in the 
nature and range of choices which they can make available to 
children; within more flexible settings, center staff can 
choose to offer children more or less freedom. (Some will 
choose, in terras of their own goals, to offer less.) 

The second dimension can perhaps best be described as 
monotony — novelty when applied to settings, and as simplifi- 
cation- -enrichment when applied to teacher behavior. The 
teacher may enrich any setting by introducing novelty into 
it, and she can regulate the environment provided for indi- 
vidual children by reducing choices or by changing or extend- 
ing environmental possibilities. 

High quality of day care program appears to depend on 
settings which offer ample flexibility to teachers, and on 
teachers who can accomplish their purposes by choosing ap- 
propriate activity settings and effective arrangements of 
space and objects within them, and by helping children to 
regulate their choices within these settings. 

As the relationship of the teacher’s role and the set- 
tings in which she must function became clearer, we found it 
easier to compare, in our minds, the differences in settings 
offered by home and day care. The recognition of these dif- 
ferences, in turn, clarified some of our own value orienta- 
tions and biases. Although our preference for a 
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developniontal point of view which emphasizes the autonomy, 
initiative, and growth of self-esteem in the young child was 
clear from the start, our biases in favor of children who are 
spontaneous rather than docile, imbued with a strong sense of 
self and a need for privacy as well as sociability, and able 
to respond with curiosity to their environment came most 
clearly into focus during our consideration of home and day 
care environments. Our vague uneasiness that day care might 
not provide adequate opportunity for the expression of per- 
sonal desires and strong emotions now assumed a more objec- 
tive formulation. 

Directions for Further Study 

As our understanding of importance of setting factors 
increased, our realization of the importance of decision- 
making on many levels also increased. In this study, we have 
concentrated on the characteristics of the individual day 
care center, considering the type of environment it provides 
for child rearing, and the setting factors predictive of dif- 
ferences among centers. We have not, however, gone far in 
exploring the broader environmental factors which determine 
these predictive variables; thus we have identified center 
size ; nd spatial organization as predictive of program qual- 
ity, but we as yet know little about the circumstances which 
determine them. Further research should, we believe, be cen- 
tered on the decision-making process at two levels. 

First, what external factors determine the 
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characteristics of day care centers? We see a need to ex- 
amine the processes by which day care, as a social institu- 
tion within the larger society, adapts to its environment# 
Little is generally known about decisions which determine the 
size and location of centers, the content of training pro- 
grams now offeree, or the ways in which individuals become 
professionally involved in day care. 

Second, within the center staff group itself, how are 
decisions made? IVhat effects will staff -induced changes in 
the environment have on their own behavior? We are planning 
a study focused on experimental change of spatial organiza- 
tion in a group child-rearing environment, hypoth2sizing that 
consultation with teaching staff in order to improve space 
will result in change in three a^^pects of behavior in space: 
the teacher’s subjective satisfaction, the behavior of 
teachers working in the space, and the Level of children’s 
interest and involvement in play. 

Finally, there are the unanswered questions concerning 
the effects of day care placement on individual children, 
whose temperament, family circumstances, and experiences in 
the day care setting will vary widely*, Although answers to 
these questions may appear to be nost interesting and 
important, our feeling is that their ultimate usefulness is 
closely tied to an understanding of the environments which 
have produced these effects. 

The function of social work, according to James Plant 
(1966), has been ”to assist the individual to make an 
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adjustment to the total environment”; and hopefully social 
work also accepts the more radical function of seeking to al- 
ter environments which do not permit individuals to real3.se 
their full potential. The field of child welfare, in partic- 
ular, is concerned not only with children who have difficulty 
in adjusting to ordinary environments, but also with children 
whose special needs reflect abnormalities of their home and 
neighborhood environments. 

For these reasons it seems that social work as a pro- 
fession should understand, in very specific terms, the kinds 
of adaptations which various environments are demanding and 
the richness of experience which they offer. Rapid social 
changes are constantly producing environments in which people 
must function without adequate previous experience. Any 
knowledge which can make the effects of environments on human 
beings more predictable appears to us as most useful. 



APPENDIX A1 



INTRODUCTORY lETTER TO DIRECim 



Dear 

We are conducting a study of program in day care centers 
which is financed by a grant from the Research Division of 
Children's Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D, €• 

The purpose of this study is to learn more about the similar- 
ities in environment which are provided by group care set- 
tings for preschool children and, also, the ways in which en- 
vironments may differ according to such characteristics as 
physical setting and choice of activities. It is one of a 
group of long-range research studies sponsored by the 
Children's Bureau designed to learn more about the specific 
nature of a variety of environments common to children. 

Your school was selected for inclusion in the study through 
a random sampling of schools in Los Angeles County whach of- 
fer a full day program for preschool children. Within the 
near future a member of our staff will call you to make an 
appointment for a brief interview, at which time we will de- 
scribe our research procedures. 

This study is not sponsored by or associated with the Licens- 
ing Division of the Department of Social Welfare, the Board 
of Education Child Care Centers, the D?y Care Division of the 
Children's Bureau, or any group which is currently working on 
Standards for Day Cars. As a research study all information 
will remain confidential and anonymous. Although the study 
is housed at Pacific Oaks, it is not affiliated with the 
Pacific Oaks Children’s School or its division of Community 
Service. 

We hope, as a professional person, interested in contributing 
to knowledge in the field of nursery education (especially 
when combined with a day care function), you will welcome 
this opportunity to share your experience with us. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth Prescott, Research Director 



(Mrs.) Betty Jones, Research Associate 
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APKENDIX A2 



DIRECrCR ItnERVIEW SCJffiDUIE 



Name: School: 

Address ; T elephone : 

1. When was this school established? 

2. How many children are now enrolled? 

3. Is this your average enrollment? 

4. What are the hours that the school is open? 

5. How long have you been the director ? 

6. (If non-profit) Do you have a board or advisory group to 

whom you report? (If so, describe.) 

?• How do you have the children grouped? ' ' ' ^ 

8. How many teachers do you have? 

9. When you need a new teacher, how do you go about obtain - 

ing one ? 

10. Is there anything you consider unique or unusual about 

this school, such as facilities, program, training, or 
type of children? 

11. What do you hope the children will get out of their ex- 

periences here?_ 

12. What activities take a major l^rt or your time? 

13. Do you have any regular contacts with the children? ' 

13a. (If so) What are they? 

14. Do you have conferences and/or meetings with your 

staff ? 14a. How often? 

15. How do you handle it if you feel a teacher's per±orraance 

is highly unsatisfactory? 

16. How do you feel about teachers* holding children or hug- 

ging them or showing affection? 

17. How do you recommend that teachers handle it when a child 

sticks close and demands attention? 

18. In general, how important do you think it is ior children 

to obey ? 18a. Why do you feel this way? 

19. Sometimes a child will get angry at his mother or teacher 

and hit or kick her or shout angry things at her. How 
much of this sort of thing do you think adults ought to 
allow in a child of nursery age? 

20. What do you see as your most important job in super vis ing 
_the (center) (school)? 

^1* you had a Question about a matter concerning operation 
of the school, such as a problem with a child, a ques- 
tion about curriculum, or an administrative matter, to 
whom would you turn for advice? 
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Now we would like to get some background information 
about you, so we will know in what ways you are like or dit 
ferent from other directors in child care centers. 



22. What is your age? . niirgyr v — 

23. Have you worked in other day care centers or nursery 

schools? 23a. For how long? ^ 

24. What was the highest grade in school that you reacnsa?^ 



25 
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Name ot school: 



MajorT 



What special training (if any) have you had for this job? 

Curriculum: 



When: 

Child bevelopraehTr 



Administration: 
OTKer! 



Is Director: Negro^ 

Other 



Caucasian Spanish Speaking^ 
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EXPLANATORY LETTER TO TEACHER 



Dear 

We are conducting a study of program in day care centers 
which is financed by a grant from the Research Division of 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. Co 

The purpose of this study is to learn more about the similar- 
ities in experiences which are provided by group care set- 
tings for preschool children and, also, the ways in which 
experiences may differ according to such characteristics as 
physical setting and choice of activities. It is one of a 
group of long-range research studies sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau and is designed to learn more about the 

specific nature of a variety of environments common to chil- 
dren. 

Your school was selected for inclusion in the study through 
a random sampling of schools in Los Angeles County which of- 
fer a full day program for preschool children. During the 
next week or two, members of our staff will visit your group 
to sample activities and program. 

We are trying, by a rather complicated coding schedule, to 
keep track of the experiences of the children. To accom- 
plish this a staff member will visit your group for ten 
twenty-minute periods on days prearranged with your director. 
When we are visiting groups we try to remain as unobtrusive 
as possible. We prefer not to talk with you or the children 
during this twenty-minute coding period. If a child does 
come over to talk with us, however,, we do not mind. Please 
feel free to speak with us before or after our sampling peri- 
od. If at any time our presence or choice of location inter- 
feres with your responsibilities to the children, do not hes- 
itate to speak with us or with your director. Before we have 
completed our work at your school, a staff member will ar- 
range for a short (10 - 15 minute) interview with you. At 

this time we welcome any questions or suggestions about our 
procedures. 
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Teachers who are not accustomed to having an outsider in 
their group sometimes discover that initially they feel a 
bit self-conscious. If you feel this way at first, you may 
find it helpful to remember that we are not evaluata.ng or 
writing down what you say. We are only recording general 
categories of activities which will be treated statistically 
Neither your name nor that of your school will be used (by 
us) in the final publication, and, of course, none ot onr 
records is available to or discussed with directors ^ cniio 
Care Personnel, or the Department of Social Welfare. 

We hope, as a teacher, interested in contributing to knowl- 
edge in the field of nursery education (especially when com- 
bined with a day care function), you will welcome this op- 
portunity to share your experience with us. Since this is a 
three-year study, the results will not be available for some 
time, but we will let you know where they can be obtained 
when the study is completed. 

Sincerely, 



Elizabeth Prescott, Research Director 



Betty Jones, Research Associate 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW SCHEDUIE 



Name: School: 

Address: Telephone: 

1. How many children are enrolled in your group? 

2. What are their ages? 

3. What hours do you work? 

4. How long have you taught in this school V _ - 

5. What do you hope the children will get out of their 

experiences here? __ 

6* How do you feel about a teacher ^s holding children or 
hugging them or showing affection?^^ 

7. How do you handle it when a child sticks close and 

demands attention? 

8. In general, how important do you think it is for children 

to obey? 

Why do you feel this way? _ 

9. Sometimes a child will get angry at his mother or teacher 

and hit or kick her or shout angry things at her. How 
much of this sort of thing do you think adults ought to 

all w in a child of nursery age? ^ 

10, What do you see as your most important job in supervising 
children? 



Now we would like to get some background information on you, 
so that we will know in what ways you are like or dif- 
ferent from other teachers in day care centers, 

11, What is your age? ^ 

12, Have you worked in other day care centers or nursery 

schools? For how long? 

13, What was the Mghest grade in school that you com- 

pleted? _____ ___ 

Date : Name of Schooi: Major : 

14, What special training (if any) have you had for this job? 

Where: ’ Curriculum:' 

when: — Administratioh : 

Child Development: Other : 

Is Teacher: Negro^ Caucasian Spanish Speaking 

Other 
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DIRECTOR - TEACHER 

(To be used if the Director also funct^.ons regularly as a 
teacher) 




Name : 

Address : 

1. How many children are enrolled in your group? 

2. What are their ages? 

3. What hours do you work? 



4! How long have you taught in this school?^ — 

5, Who plans the daily activities for the children? , . ^ 

6. What do you see as your most important job in supervising 

children? 
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CO-OCCURRENCE OF LESSONS TAUGHT 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked #1 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked #2 



Large muscle skills 



Eye-hand coordination 



Verbal-physical 

coordination 



Rules of social living 



7.7% 


Verbal-physical coordina- 
tion 


15.4 


Pleasure 1 awe and wonder 


7.7 


Creativity & experimenta- 
tion 


7.7 


Control and restraint 


7.7 


Can*t Decide 


53.8 


No lessons taught 


5.9 


Rules of social living 


5.9 


Consideration 


35.3 


Formal skills 


5.9 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


5.9 


Creativity and experi- 
mentation 


41.2 


No lessons taught 


2.9 


Eye-hand coordination 


2.9 


Rules of social living 


5.8 


Consideration 


14.7 


Formal skills 


5.8 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


8.8 


Control and restraint 


58.8 


No lessons taught 


7.1 


Verbal-physical coordina- 
tion 


3.6 


Consideration 


10.7 


Formal skills 


5.4 


Knowledge and awareness 


1.8 


Pleasure, awe and wonder 


7.1 


Sielf-sufficiency 


1.8 


Creativity and experimen- 
tation 


26.8 


Control and restraint 


35.7 


No lessons taught 
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Lessons Taught 
Ranked #1 

Dealing with other 
children 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked ^ 2 . 



Consideration 



Formal skills 



Knowledge and awareness 



7.7 Consideration 

7.7 Formal skills 

7.7 Knowledge and awareness 

7.7 Self-sufficiency 

23.1 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

14.4 Dealing with strong 

emotions 

31.7 No lessons taught 

1.8 Large muscle skills 

1.8 Eye-hand coordination 

1.8 Rules of social living 

4.1 Dealing with other 

children 

1.8 Formal skills 

7.3 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

7.7 Self-sufficiency 

27.3 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

15.4 Dealing with strong 

emotions 

31.0 No lessons ta ight 

8.4 Eye-hand coordination 

11.3 Verbal-physical coordina- 

tion 

12.7 Rules of social living 

8.4 Knowledge and awareness 

7.0 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

4.2 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

4*2 Control and restraint 

43.7 No lessons taught 

1.9 Large muscle skills 

3.7 Eye-hand coordination 

7.4 Verbal-physical coordina- 

tion 

7.4 Rules of social living 

5.6 Dealing with other chil- 

dren 

18.5 Formal skills 

11.1 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

1.9 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

3.7 Control and restraint 

38.9 No lessons taught 




Lessons Taught 
Ranked 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked ^2 
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Pleasure, awe and wonder 



Self-sufficiency 



Creativity and 
experimentation 



Control and restraint 



Dealing with strong 
emotions 



2.7 Large muscle skills 

2.7 Eye-hand coordination 

18.9 Verbal-physical coordina- 

tion 

10.8 Consideration 

2.7 Formal skills 

18.9 Knowledge and awareness 

5.4 Self-sufficiency 

5.4 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

32.4 No lessons taught 

4.5 Eye-hand coordination 

4.5 Verbal-physical coordina- 

tion 

2.3 Rules of social living 

13.6 Dealing with other chil- 

dren 

4.5 Consideration 

2.3 Formal skills 

2.3 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

9.1 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

2.3 Control and restraint 

54.5 No lessons taught 

6.4 Eye-hand coordination 

6.4 Dealing with other chil- 

dren 

12.9 Consideration 

9.7 Formal skills 

12.9 Knowledge and awareness 

12.9 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

3.2 Self-sufficiency 

3.2 Control and restraint 

32.3 No lessons taught 

1.8 Large muscle skills 

1.8 Eye-hand coordination 

21.4 Rules of social living 

1.8 Consideration 

7.1 Formal skills 

10.7 Knowledge and awareness 

55.3 No lessons taught 

Not selected as a first 
choice 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked #1 



Lessons Taught 
Ranked #2 
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Can*t Decide 



No lessons taught 
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.7 Large muscle skills 

,4 Verbal-physical coordina- 
tion 

.5 Rules of social living 

.5 Dealing with other chil- 

dren 

.6 Consideration 

.9 Formal skills 

.3 Knowledge and awareness 

.1 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

,0 Self-sufficiency 

.0 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

.0 Control and restraint 

.0 No lessons taught 

.8 Skills involving large 

muscles 

.1 Eye-hand coordination 

.3 Verbal-physical skills 

.3 Rules of social living 

.3 Dealing with other chil- 

dren 

.5 Consideration 

.2 Formal skills 

•2 Knowledge and awareness 

.2 Pleasure, awe and wonder 

.5 Self-sufficiency 

.0 Creativity and experimen- 

tation 

-2 Control and restraint 

. 1 Can^t decide 

. 1 No lessons taught 



0 

6 

8 

3 

10 

9 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

39 

0 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

0 

68 
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COMPLETE LISTING OF FACTOR LOADINGS CM FOUR TEACHER 
BEHAVIOR PATTERNS FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS 



CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

[Eigenvalues: 

(N=104 Teachers) 



Non- Communicative 

All Behavior Directed To : 
Individuals 
Subgroups 
Groups 

Encouragement 

All encouragement 
All nonroutine encouragement 
All routine encouragement 
Approval/nurturance to 
individuals 

Nonroutine to individuals 

Teacher Direction 

Teacher suggestion to 
individuals 
Teacher approval to 
individuals 

Guidance 

All guidance 

Total guidance to individuals 

Restriction 

All restriction 
Total restriction to 
individuals 

Neutral 

All neutral 

Information exchange to 
individuals 

Care of physical needs to 
individuals 

Total neutral to individuals 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


8.93 


7.46 


4.70 


2.61] 


.10 


.01 


-.41 


.47 


.25 


.90 


.21 


-.11 


.06 


.30 


.17 


.13 


— . 24 


.02 


.72 


-.04 


.81 


.24 


.26 


-.09 


.87 


.15 


.i7 


.03 


.34 


.31 


.35 


-.29 


.68 


.15 


.00 


-.06 


.89 


.20 


.11 


-.01 



.10 


.21 


.63 


1 

• 

CO 


-.16 


.22 * 


.59 


-.16 


-.18 


.76 


.27 


-.01 


-.08 


.83 


.12 


-.02 


-.62 


.59 


-.07 


-.10 


-.57 


.63 


-.10 


-.10 


.19 


.84 


-.20 


.13 


.32 


.77 


.05 


.05 


-.01 


.51 


-.55 


.22 


.21 


.81 


-.30 


.17 
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CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



CN=104 Teachers) 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 



[Eigenvalues: 



I 

8.93 


II 

7.46 


III 

4.70 


IV 

2.61] 


.10 


.12 


.64 


-.08 


.47 


.59 


.19 


-.15 


00 

• 


. 42 


.47 


-.20 


.05 


• 28 


.18 


.13 


-.13 


-.07 


.16 


-.15 


-.19 


-.13 


.54 


.11 


-.31 


o25 


.34 


.15 


.28 


-.10 


.01 


.36 


.53 


,12 


-.05 


.39 


-.16 


-.03 


.67 


-.06 


.11 


-.04 


.34 


.00 


.33 


-.11 


.24 


.24 


.16 


.03 


-.21 


.59 


.52 


-.04 


-.12 


.22 


-.68 


.31 


.01 


.01 


.23 


-.04 


-.14 


.50 


.11 


.25 


.58 


.71 


-.02 


-.25 


-.51 


-.67 


.10 


-.13 


-.23 


.40 


-.30 


-.07 


.21 


.00 


-.20 


-.13 


.14 


-.07 


-.58 


.00 


.14 


-.12 


-.45 


-.03 


.08 


— . 06 


-.59 


-.04 


.11 


-.14 


o 

• 

1 


-.12 


.03 


-.14 


-.55 


-.04 


-.01 


-.12 


-.34 


.00 


.11 


-.09 


-.29 


-.10 


.06 


-.03 


.40 


.01 


-.01 


.24 


• 30 


.10 


.03 


-.19 



Verbal Skills 

All verbal skills 
Interpretive to individuals 
Total verbal skills to 
individuals 

Lessons Taught 
Physical skills 
Large muscle 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical coordination 
Social skills 

Rules of social living 
Dealing with other children 
Consideration 
Intellectual skills 
Formal skills 
Knowledge and awareness 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 
Self -Respons ibility 
Self-sufficiency 
Creativity 

Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong emotions 
Total Lessons Taught 
No Lessons Taught 

Prediciuive Variables 
Sponsorship 
Hope for children’s 
experiences 

Emphasis on educational 
content 

Attitude toward affection 
Attitude toward dependency 
Warmth 

Explained or arbitrary 
requests 

Permissiveness toward 
aggression 
Most important job 
Teacher’s role content 
Special training 
Space group 
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CATEGCHUES OF 

TEACHER BEHAVIOR TEACHER BEHAVIC® PATTERNS 



[Eigenvalues : 

(N=104 Teachers) 


I 

8.93 


II 

7.46 


III 

4.70 


IV 

2.6i; 


Global Ratings 










Teacher verbalization 


.06 


.61 


.45 


-.15 


Tempo 


-.05 


.40 


.45 


— . 12 


Children’s responses 


.70 


— • 29 


.04 


.11 
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FACTOR LOADINGS ON POUR CTNTER PROORAMS ANALYZED ACCORDING 
TO TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND LESSONS TAUGHT 



CATEGORIES OP 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(N=50 centers) Eigenvalues; 



CENTER 


PROGRAM PATTERNS 




I 

10.56 


II 

5.62 


III 

3.63 


IV 

2.60 


.18 


.44 


-.27 


.30 


.11 


-.05 


.82 


.34 


.16 


.55 


.08 


— . 18 


-.27 


-.31 


-.84 


-.18 


.07 


.07 


-.01 


— . 84 


.78 


.12 


.45 


.02 


.07 


.08 


.05 


-.83 


.63 


.11 


.40 


• 11 


o 

• 

1 


-.82 


-.50 


-.16 


.11 


— . 82 


-.09 


.13 


-.37 


-.58 


-.15 


-.04 


-.05 


-.89 


-.13 


.10 


-.13 


-.46 


-.69 


-.28 


-.66 


.32 


-.35 


.15 


-.60 


.26 


.00 


.19 


-.45 


.01 


— . 70 


.07 


-.86 


— . 01 


-.04 


-.05 


-.84 


-.06 


.06 


-.07 



Non-» communicative 

Communicative to : 

Individuals 

Subgroups 

Groups 

Encouragement 

Ail routine encouragement 
All nonroutine encouragement 
Routine to individuals 
Total to individuals 

Teacher Direction 

All teacher direction 
Teacher suggestion to 
individuals 
Teacher approval to 
individuals 
Total to individuals 
Total to groups 

Guidance 

All guidance 
Total to individuals 
Total to groups 

Restriction 

All restriction 
Total to individuals 
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CATEGORIES OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(N=50 centers) Eigenvalues: 



Neutral 

Information exchange to 
individuals 

Care of physical needs to 
individuals 
Total to individuals 

Verbal Skills 

All verbal skills 
Total to individuals 
Total to groups 

Lessons Taught (ranking) 

Physical skills 
Large muscles 
Eye-hand coordination 
Verbal-physical coordination 
Social skills 

Rules of social living 
Dealing with other children 
Consideration 
Intellectual skills 
Formal skills 
Knowledge and awareness 
Pleasure, awe and wonder 
Self -Responsibility 
Self-sufficiency 
Creativity and experi- 
mentation 

Control and restraint 
Dealing with strong emotions 

Global Ratings 

Teacher manner 
Children’s responses 



CENTER PROGRAM 


PATTERNS 


I II 


III 


IV 


10.56 5.62 


3.63 


2.60 



.01 


-.18 


.46 


.43 


.16 


.50 


.03 


.48 


.13 


.28 


.30 


.64 


.09 


-.65 


-.12 


-.44 


.21 


-.56 


.42 


-.23 


-.11 


-.41 


-.66 


-.33 


H 

H 

• 

1 


.31 


-.13 


00 

o 

. 

1 


.17 


— . 04 


.05 


.00 


.01 


.06 


-.30 


.06 


-.03 


-.02 


-.44 


.12 


-.68 


-.32 


-.14 


-.11 


.59 


.19 


.13 


.18 


.34 


.04 


.58 


.11 


-.26 


-.50 


-.34 


-.24 


.07 


-.50 


.41 


.03 


• 59 


.15 


-.23 


-•07 


00 

H 

• 


.46 


o 

. 

1 


.37 


.55 


.26 


.44 


-.10 


-.86 


.17 


-.10 


-.22 


.30 


.16 


-.12 


-.15 


.83 


.03 


.22 


.05 


.71 


.13 


.25 


.07 
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Equipment and Determination of Variety 



List of kinds of equipnhent reported by observers 
* Category- lised in* determining variety 



A. Simple 



LARGE ROCKERS* AT^D 
SMALL ROCKERS* 

Rocking boat 
Cradle board 
Teeter-totter 
Bench glider 
Spring horse 

CLIMBING UNITS* AND HANGING 
AND SWINGING UNITS* 

Climbing steps 
Jungle gym 

2 ramps \vith bench between 

Monkey bars 

Tree stump 

Jumping board 

Hangir^g 

Rings 

SWINGS* 

Swings, double and single 

WHEEL TOYS* ("vehicles" re- 
ported too often by observers 
to allov/ division into several 
categories) 

Trikes 
Pedal car 
Wheelbarrow 

SLIDES* 

Sliding pole 
Slide 



"EMPTY HOUSE TYPE" no idea* 
Large hollow empty crate 
Crawl barrel, tunnel 

"EMPTY HOUSE TYPE" idea* 
Playhouse empty 
Tent , teepee 

Stripped car, "stagecoach*' 
train; etc. — no props. 



SINGLE PROPS* 

Sav; horse 

Moveable partition 
Board 

Playhouse equipment — 

1 piece — no props 
Sandbox or sand table — 
no eqtupment 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Merry-go-round* 

Ball, tether ball* 
Tire(s)* 
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B. Complex and Super-units 



HOUSE TYPE* 

Playhouse--well stocked 
Stripped car, "stagecoach”, 
train--with props 
Playhouse equipment — one 
piece with props or sever- 
al pieces 

Table with dolls and doll 
clothes 

Stuffed animals 
Empty playhouse, :<aised and 
reached by ladder 
Theater 

BUILDING EQUIPMENT* 

Building blocks 
Group of wood crates- - 

manipuia table 
Saw no . -es with boards and 
boxe^ 

Pile of bricks 



ART ACTIVITIES* (includes 
flannel and chalk boards) 

TABLE TOYS* 

MANIPULATABLE CARS, TRUCKS, 
FIGURES, ETC.* 

BOOKS* 

DIGGING AREA AND EQUIPMENT* 
Sand, diet, water, on 
ground or table 

ANIMAL* with or without cage 

WATER PUMP with water* 



CLIMBING TREE* 
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Summary Rating of Indoor Space 
The indoor space accompanying each play yard was rated 
on several dimensions. One relates to interest level (rela- 
tive amount of equipment); one to basic organization (whether 
or not the total indoor space arrangement is functional); and 
all others to various spatial qualities (such as crowding and 
high noise level), which we feel affect the extent to which 
children and staff can use the existing interest and organi- 
zation. 

These ratings were summarized both to provide a measure 
of indoor quality and to be used as part of an overall space 
quality rating. Because our criteria for indoor space are 
far more impressionistic than those used in rating outdoor 
space, a more detailed analytic scheme was not used. 

A. Indoor organization: based on sum of sub-scores for neg- 

ative factors defined as follows: 
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Definition of negative factor _ 

A) Space not functional or observers disagree 

as to whether space is or is not 
functional* 

B) Crowding factors 

a) Rated as crowded on observations from 

center 

19 - 29% of time 
29% or more 

b) Number of children relative to amount 

of space 

moderately crov/ded 
maximally crowded 

c) Amount of space cramped or limited-- 

one room--children grouped 

d) 60 or more children grouped, space 

accoustically single 

C) Noise level high 



sub-score 



1 



1 

2 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 



* The rating of inddor space as functional was based on the 
observer’s judgment of whether the total space arrangement 
facilitates or impedes the usual course of events for the 
staff and children. In eight cases observers either dis- 
agreed on this rating, or reported that although the space 
was non-functional, staff effort eliminated any negative ef- 
fect on the children. However, except for certain very spe- 
cific instances, this ambiguous category does not appear to 
differ appreciably from space which is clearly non- 
functional. In the analysis, unless otherwise indicated, we 
have grouped the two into one category of non-functional 
space. 






tffi. 



mmsm. 



I 
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Sura of sub-scores of 
negative factors 



Indoor 

organization score 



0 

1 

2-3 

4-6 



1 

2 

3 

4 



IL 

20 

19 

19 

11 



3. 



Tnrfoor inte St: based on amount of equipment (this is 

' based o^oblLver impressions and cannot be defined 

with accuracy). 



Definition 



Equipment above average 
Equipment average 
Equipment below average 



Indoor interest score 



22 

31 

16 



The general measure on indoor quality is based on the 
sum of scores for organization and interest, as follows: 



Sum of Scores 



I nd oor quality 



2-4 

5-7 



Above average 
Below average 



38 

31 
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Summary Rating of Outdoor Quality for Use 
in Measuring Overall Quality 
We simplified our original analysis of yard quality 
with the aim of providing a combined measure of overall space 
quality, both outdoor and indoor. Our rating schemes were 
derived largely from inspection of the frequency distribu- 
tions of the data; categories are defined sc as to yield com- 
parable N*s in each. Ratings made on this basis thus divide 
our sample approximately at the median and first and third 
quartiles, with respect to space quality. 

Outdoor space was rated in terms of accessibility and 
interest level as follows: 

A. Accessibility of equipment: relationship between organi- 

zation and amount to do per child. 

. Sub-score for 

Definition outdoor quality 



Organization maximum 1 
Organization moderate or minimum; 

1.6 or more units per child 2 
Organization moderate; 1.5 units or less per child 3 
Organization minimum; 1.5 units or less per child 4 
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B. Interest of Equipment 



Sub-score for 

Definition outdoor quality 

Yard has super-unit ^ 

Yard has 4 or more complex units* 

and no super-units 2 

Yard has 3 or fewer complex units** 
and 11 or more simple units and/or 

variety rated 8 or more 3 

Yard has 3 or fewer complex units; 10 or 

fewer simple units and/or variety 7 or less 4 



* 2 or more in yards for younger children 

** 1 or none in yards for younger children 



The summary rating of outdoor quality is based on the 
sura of accessibility and interest sub-scores as follows: 



Sum of sub-scores Outdoor quality category 



4 or 5 
6 or 7 
8 to 12 



High 

Moderately high 
Below average 



19 

16 

34 
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Overall Quality 

The following characterization of overall quality is 
based on the relationship between a yard and its associated 
indoor space. There are six major and one minor quality cat- 
egories. 



Characterization of Overall Space Quality 
(N*s in parentheses) 



Characterization of 
Overall r pr ;£ Quality 

High quality outdoors; above average 
indoors. (N=ll) 

Moderately high quality out; above 
average indoors. (N=14) 

Above average outdoors; below average 
indoors. (N=9) 

Above average indoors; below average 
outdoors. (N=10) 

Below average indoors and outdoors; 

not noisy. (N=ll) 

Below average indoors and outdoors; 

noisy. (N=12) 

Low quality plus noise in; 

moderately high quality out. (N=2) 



% Crowded* 

18.0% 

26.0 

33.0 

40.0 

72.0 

92.0 



Mean yard 
Quality* 

1.5 

2.7 

3.4 
5.1 

4.5 

5.6 
2.5 



* Both percent of yards crowded and mean yard quality were 
introduced as a rough check on the validity of the scheme. 
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Check List for Rating Space 



SPACE ANALYSIS 



School : 

1. Does the yard have sub-yards? 

2. Which yard is being described? 

Entire yard Sub yard 

3. Number of adults avaiiabTefo supervise yard/ 

4. Number of children using yard at one time? 

5. Age of group using yard? 

6. Yard size--estimate-- . 

a. Very small, approximately room size, 10 x 14 sq. tt. 

b. Small, 15 X 30 or 40 sq. ft. 

c. Average, 1/2 a city lot. 

d. Large, lot size 

e. Very large, larger than 50 x 125 sq. ft. 

7. Yard shape (roughly) 

square , oblong , irregular • 

8. Boundaries of yard 

a. Mostly physically defined, and easily seen. 

b. Mostly physically defined, but not easily seen be- 

cause yard is very large of yard shape makes part 
of yard invisible. 

c. Not defined physically in some large part. 

Yeird 13356 

a. Proportion of total yard area covered by play units 

and their boundaries. 

1. Almost all 4. About l/3_^ 

2. About 2/3 5. Very little 

3. About 1/2 u • 1 

b. Uncovered yard area — space not covered by physical 

objects. 

1. Natural (grass, weeds, dirt, etc.) 

2. Artificial (asphalt, cement) 

3. Combination- -yard impresses one as having both 

natural and artificial base 
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10. Sketch the pathway — indicating approximate width (or 

widths) . 

11. Relation of inside to outside space. 

a. Inside space opens immediately to outside 

b. Inside has close access but not directly open 

c. Inside and outside are separated 

12. Problem areas. 

a. Arrangement of equipment creates contlict — 

Describe : - - 

b. Teacher interpretation of use creates contict-- 

c. Yard has sp’e ci a 1 problems ( i . e , , 1 a ck of sFade , ~ 

broken equipment, noise level, etc.) 

Describe : — 

13. Inside space 

a. Is inside space footage adequate. 

1. cramped 4. roomy, spacious 

2. somewhaT 5. exceptionally 

limited large 

3. average 

b. Noise level, insTde 

1. high, deafening 

2. average 

3. no problem 

c. Equipment 

1. Inadequate 

2. Less than average 

3. Average 

4. More than average 

5. Extensive^ 

d. Relation 

1. Is space functional? \ 

14. Can children see beyond the fence? (Describe brierly^ 

Comments : - - 



•k -k •k 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLAY UNITS 



Note: List each play unit by name; if it has a physical top, 

roof, back, and/or sides, and whether fixed or not. 



Simple 



Complex. 



Super-unit 



Potential 



. Boundaries 
without 
content 



Potential — 
super-unit — 
Describe: 



2/ contents 
without 
boundaries 
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